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Arr. I.—Sermons on the Critical History of Free Thought in 
reference to the Christian Religion. (Bampton Lectures 
for 1862.) By Adam Stoney Farrar. London. 1862. 


Philosophical ‘speculation is the inevitable result of the 
progress of improvement. The human mind will assert its 
conscious sovereignty over all questions which come within 
the range of its inquiry, and maintain its freedom of thought 
at all hazards. Its prerogative in the realm of opinion is one 
of those inalienable rights which its own constitution and the 
organization of society require its members to concede to each 
other. Any attempt to restrain or to abridge its exercise by 
any other exactions than those which pertain to the laws and 
limitations of thought itself, will be reristed as an invasion of 
personal liberty, and will recoil with all the force of a resent- 
ment evoked by, what it seems to be, an interference with its 
original attributes. In maintaining, therefore, the claims of 
conflicting theories, and in supporting the title of opposing 
systems, the fundamental postulate is an appeal to those 
established conditions under which the human understanding 
performs its functions. Hereditary prepossessions or dogmatic 
utterances, however well founded, are unavailable in a dia- 
lectical contest. The ultimate issue depends upon the im- 
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pregnable character of the position which the contestants 
respectively occupy. 

It is thus that the speculative tendency of the age in which 
we live has forced upon the attention of the Christian public 
several questions of prime importance as to the grounds of their 
belief, and the relation of that belief to the advancement of 
knowledge. They are even vauntingly notified to beware of the 
encroaching tide which threatens to sweep away the loose and 
shifting soil of that effete superstition upon which they have 
taken their stand, lest their hopes be engulfed in the common 
vortex of all unphilosophical systems. 

We need take no alarm from any such warning. We 
are too familiar with the religious and intellectual history of 
nearly nineteen centuries; with the pretensions and defeats 
of skeptical learning; with the conflicts and victories of 
Christianity, and with the cardinal conditions upon which its 
triumph is predicated, to be frightened by the arrogant assump- 
tions of a class of recent philosophers, who have become intoxi- 
cated with a theory which they hope will supplant all others, 
and constitute themselves the apostles of the new gospel, which 
they are laboring to inaugurate. These bold assertors of 
freedom from the obligations of religion are themselves the 
slaves of a subtle superstition, whose supreme divinity is the 
apotheosis of human reason, whose homage is adulation, and 
whose inevitable destiny is to go down beneath the wreck of 
that self-idolatry which they have so ingeniously constructed 
and so elaborately decorated. We have nothing to fear, except 
from our inability to defend a position immovable in itself; and 
everything to hope from that inherent grandeur of Christianity 
which will extract from every real development of science a 
costlier offering at its shrine. 

In vindication of these views, we propose to call attention 
to the Correlation of Reason and Faith, which, taken in 
their broadest signification, are the two great powers of human 
intelligence. These we shall examine, with the purpose of 
defining their functions, of contemplating their conflicts, and 
of evincing their harmony. 

In defining their functions, it is proper to premise that, in 
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the wide sense in which they are here used, they are original 
faculties, or rather, original capabilities of the human consti- 
tution, and as such are inseparable from it. God evidently 
made man to exercise both; and Faith thus considered, is as 
much a condition of human nature as Reason, or the capacity 
of thought. We are constituted to believe truths which we 
can neither demonstrate nor explain, whether they pertain to 
the visible or invisible world; and if subjective Faith be one of 
the conditions of humanity, its objective reality becomes an 
imperative necessity. The denial of this proposition would 
irresistibly land us in Atheism. The hue and cry of our 
modern savans against dogmatic belief, as they designate all 
belief in the Holy Scriptures, is, consequently, a monstrous 
fallacy, which, on their own principles, they are bound to 
renounce. This question, however, it is not our business to 
pursue any farther. We have alluded to it in order to show 
that it is as consistent with Reason to be a Christian as it is to 
be a philosopher; and that the only rational demand which 
can be made upon both of them is, that they respectively adopt 
the true philosophy and the true religion. 

Reason and Faith occupy distinct provinces in the domain 
of human intelligence. Each contributes its own share to the 
aggregate amount of man’s attainable acquisition of truth. 
The legitimate function of reason, in this respect, pertains to 
the sphere of nature, whether of matter or of mind, so far as 
they are accessible to the human understanding. Its preroga- 
tive is to explore that sphere, to investigate and to explain its 
phenomena, and to apply its principles to the culture and 
improvement of human life. Its materials are as multifarious 
as the facts which crowd the treasure-house of God’s handiwork ; 
and its standard of authority is the great law of demonstration. 
The range of its operations is as extensive as the field of 
discovery, and its conclusions are as valid as the certainty of 
its data, and the axioms of science. 

But great as is its power, God has assigned a limit to its 
exercise. The individual and the collective Reason of man- 
kind is necessarily finite. Its operation is bounded by the 
facts of nature and history. It cannot transcend them. On 
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this terminal rampart are inscribed the inexorable words: 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” There is a whole 
class of truths, fraught with eternal consequence to man, with 
the discovery of which Reason has nothing to do. They lie 
beyond the adamantine wall which encircles the finite; and 
with respect to them, her humble task is to examine their 
evidence and to study their import. Yet, in the flush of her 
achievements, and in the pride of her strength, Reason often 
revolts against the restraints which the Creator has imposed 
upon her weakness, protests against submission to the infringe- 
ment of her imaginary rights, and determines to reject, as 
prima facie spurious, any communication professedly coming 
from beyond her contracted realm. The temerity and absurdity 
of this negation it is our duty now to consider. 

Whilst the office of Reason pertains more particularly to 
the sphere of nature, that of Faith, though not exclusively, is 
specially allied to the sphere of the supernatural. There is 
another and a higher sphere of existence, impalpable to the 
senses, but as real and cognizable as the present; an all- 
embracing and all-enduring sphere, where life expands in full 
proportion ; where mind expatiates on a sublime theatre, and 
to which our present life, with its complicated apparatus, 
holds the relation of a preparatory dispensation. The unso- 
phisticated voice of nature responds to the authentic voice of 
that Revelation which, bursting the veil, has ‘ brought life 
and immortality to light.’ That higher sphere of existence is 
a necessary part of the system of being to which man belongs. 
It is the inner court of that vast temple whose interminable 
recesses he was designed to tread. Occupying the lower one, 
he comes in contact with the higher, not by the original inves- 
tigations of Reason, but by the exercise of Faith, the laws of 
which God has implanted in his constitution. Faith is the 
fundamental susceptibility of those truths which emerge from 
the region of the supernatural, and which reach the under- 
standing by a process totally different from the inductions of 
Reason. That process is the direct revelation of God, and 
there can be conceivably no other. Nature on this subject is 
voiceless. God alone speaks from the bosom of his own eter- 
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nity on this great question. The experiment of four thousand 
years, made by Reason, on its own responsibility, has demon- 
strated long ago the recorded utterance of St. Paul, that ‘ the 
world, by wisdom, knew not God.’ The experiment need not 
be repeated. It cannot be repeated under better auspices. 
Speculative philosophy, on adventurous wing, may soar as 
high as the empyrean dome of the real or imaginary universe, 
and astonish and bewilder the spectator by the grandeur of 
her career. She is doomed, sooner or later, to strike, with 
accelerated momentum, against an impassable barrier, and to 
recoil, with despoiled plumage and battered wings, to the earth 
from which she took her presumptuous flight. 

Reason appeals to demonstration for the certainty of its 
conclusions. Faith appeals to a far higher standard. That 
standard is the written word of God, authenticated by irre- 
futable evidence, the historical and apologetical value of 
which no metaphysics can ever upset. The last phase of the 
skeptical philosophy is a concession to this assertion, by the 
very method which it has adopted — not of invalidating the evi- 
dence, but of exploding the doctrines of Christianity, on specu- 
lative grounds. It has thus made a new issue, only to suffer a 
more disastrous defeat. The arguments, however, which sus- 
tain the Holy Scriptures as the written word of God, do not 
belong to the present discussion. Suffice it to say, that in the 
full blaze of the nineteenth century the Christian regards 
them as unanswerable, and exults in the conviction that ‘the 
foundation of God standeth sure.’ 

Human intelligence has, therefore, two provinces of knowl- 
edge within its dominions — two provinces of vast dimensions 
and of incalculable wealth. It has Reason, with its astonish- 
ing resources; and it has Faith, with its boundless disclosures. 
Reason is only one of the departments which God, in the exu- 
berance of his benevolence, has assigned to man. It is that 
department, too, which, however vast, is limited by the neces- 
sary conditions imposed upon the human faculties. It is only 
one of the eyes which have been given to mortals. Two have 
been furnished to the soul as well as to the body— Reason and 
Faith. Both of them constitute our capacity for intellecual 
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vision. In possession of one only, human nature is mutilated; 
and the greatest philosopher who has only that of Reason 
labors under the twofold calamity of a mental deformity and 
a moral misfortune. He sees only one sphere of truth, and 
has no authority, because he has no ability, to pronounce a 
judgment upon the other. This lamentable defect is the 
source of that miserable dogmatism of unbelief which, in the 
name and with the endorsement of Science, falsely so-called, 
is infecting our literature, and is engrafting itself upon it as 
if it were a legitimate part of it. It is, on the contrary, a dis- 
location and a distortion of the very elements of knowledge — 
a monstrous formation, whose hideous proportions are the 
product of incompatible agencies, and not the graceful and 
vigorous offspring of an honorable ancestry. 

We proceed to remark, that while Reason and Faith are, 
in the order and economy of God, essentially correlated, their 
contemporaneous history has been marred by an unnatural 
antagonism and conflict, as if each could maintain its ground 
only at the expense and extermination of the other. Such, at 
least, is the attitude which they appear to sustain to each 
other in the annals of the past. They seem to have been two 
parallel but mutually repellent developments contending for 
ascendency over the human mind, and their avowed repre- 
sentatives have frequently stood in confronting and opposing 
lines ready to engage in bitter hostilities. The battle has been 
severe, and the sequel has been a record even of blood. 

The opposition of Reason to Faith, at first, assumed the form 
of a wide-spead superstition. Superstition was the revolt of 
the human mind, in the early ages, against the authority of 
God, as expressed by inspiration. It was the plea of a pre- 
sumptuous self-sufficiency to institute a religion for itself in 
opposition to the religion of God. The principles embodied 
in the systems of Superstition and Revelation, and their long- 
continued struggle, need not now be rehearsed. For centu- 
ries the world was divided between the huge colossus of poly- 
theistic idolatry, claiming to be the worship of Reason and of 
Nature, and the sublime monotheism of the Bible, claiming to 
be the worship of Jehovah. 
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This opposition next assumed the form of philosophy — of 
an intellectual protest against Christianity, varying in char- 
acter and intensity with the prevailing philosophical theories 
and the social conditions of the times. According to a dis- 
tinguished author, the Christian Faith has encountered four 
great periods of resistance, denoted by historical epochs. 
The first of them was the period of the Pagan philoso- 
phy, as it existed in Greece and Rome. The second was 
that of the Scholastic philosophy, commencing in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The third was that of the revival 
of letters, about the time of the Reformation; and the fourth 
took its date from the reconstruction of the methods of inquiry, 
physical and metaphysical, by Bacon and Descartes. The 
last continues to our day. Those were periods of peculiar 
mental activity, stimulated by extraordinary revolutions in the 
world of thought, in which the mind, in a certain class of 
thinkers, awaking to the consciousness of new and unusual 
power, asserted its independence of all authority and restraint 
as to all questions, political, literary, and religious. It was 
the element of authority in matters of religion against which 
it principally demurred. This Divine authority is the specific 
element against which, under various modifications, Reason 
has, in successive periods, invoked the aid of learning and 
science in order to invalidate the claims of Christianity, since 
the authority of God pervades and presides over it from begin- 
ning to end. And perverted Reason is, at this very time, 
under the pretext of a grand philosophical reorganization, 
endeavoring to extinguish the fundamental belief of mankind 
in the existence of a personal God, and of a supernatural 
world; thus attempting to reduce the universe to the ridiculous 
absurdity of a mere materialistic evolution, and to subject it 
to the contradiction of unalterable laws inherent in itself. 
Thus it is that skepticism, renouncing Divine Revelation, and 
assuming to be the impersonation of Reason and freedom of 
thought, is demonstrating its own absolute slavery by repro- 
ducing itself perpetually, by completing the eccentric orbit of 
its original error, and by returning into the bosom of the ancient 
Hindoo cosmogony. Within the space of a few hundred years, 
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its protean nature has passed through the stages of Deism, 
Pantheism, Rationalism, and, finally, Positivism ; which last 
has been justly styled, “the science of ignorance.” It is this 
last phase of skepticism which, strange to say, has infected a 
large portion of the educated mind of Europe and America. 

These facts are stated as historical examples of the unnatural 
conflict of Reason and Faith. Let us inquire, for a moment, 
into the causes of this conflict. They are, undoubtedly, partly 
moral. Human nature is depraved. Its depravity has become, 
according to inspired Christian philosophy, ‘a law in the mem- 
bers,” that is, in the human faculties, and sways their operation 
adversely to Divine Revelation; inasmuch as Divine Revelation 
exercises the prerogative of enjoining moral purity and denounc- 
ing every species of crime by eternal sanctions. A collision 
necessarily follows. The perverted will resents the intrusion 
of truth, and the intellect, compromised by the passions, is 
engaged to argue a defense, whether the defensive attitude be 
taken by the motive of an instinctive self-vindication or by 
way of mere reprisal. 

The conflict is due partly to metaphysical causes, which do 
not necessarily involve any moral quality, but which produce 
a mental struggle. There is, for example, a natural incapacity 
in every man to comprehend the miracles, the prophecies, and 
the characteristic doctrines of Christianity. These are myste- 
ries, and their acceptance depends upon the evidence by which 
they are supported. Unsanctified Reason, contemplating these 
facts in themselves, and not as integral parts of an authentic 
whole, rejects them as incredible, and strives to explain them 
away upon hypothetical grounds. Moreover, many philosophi- 
cal theories which have been adopted upon their own merits, 
with no view whatever to their results, plausible in themselves, 
but false in their assumptions, have, by their legitimate conse- 
quences, placed their advocates in the perilous attitude of hos- 
tility to Divine Revelation, from which they could not retreat 
without reconstructing or renouncing their entire systems; a 
sacrifice which few have the moral courage, or perhaps the 
ability, to make.» Whenever a philosopher has committed 
himself to an elaborate speculation, and has become enamored 
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of its flattering generalizations, he is likely to be borne to its 
inevitable conclusions, and to maintain them at all hazards. 
Besides, certain mental conditions adverse to divine truth 
have been produced in some persons, by a combination of 
social, educational, and political influences, which imparted to 
them an unreflecting antipathy and an unfounded prejudice 
against it. 

To all these explanations we will add a class which may be 
called accidental causes of unbelief—causes which do not 
belong to general principles, but which, nevertheless, have 
precipitated unhappy issues upon the question before us. One 
of these consists in the faults and defects of the adherents of 
Christianity. These have often been so glaring, and so con- 
trary even to the dictates of Reason, as to enlist it, not only 
against the faults, but against the Faith. They have been 
confounded, by superficial observers, with Christianity, which, 
for that reason, has been denounced as a despicable imposture. 
It would be monstrous to make these faults a criterion. The 
Holy Scriptures themselves are the only standard and test of 
the integrity of the Faith. To that tribunal we appeal, and 
to the millions of illustrious examples which the objection 
entirely overlooks. In this connection, it is proper to remark, 
that personal resentments must be allowed, in several instances, 
to have had some part in the antagonism in question. Men 
have become opponents of Christianity on the principle of 
retaliation, because it has condemned their vicesand denounced 
their criminal pursuits. There is, also, a species of vanity in 
half-matured minds, which induces them to seek notoriety by 
an autocratic, arrogant, disputatious opposition to Christianity. 
Without genius or research, they are the mere venders of 
second-hand wares, the vulgar mouthpieces of infidel com- 
monplaces, and immodest pretenders to a knowledge of ques- 
tions with which they have no power whatever to grapple. 

This summary view will suffice for our present purpose, while 
we proceed to remark, that there is no real foundation for con- 
flict between Reason and Faith — that their actual discord is a 
violent invasion of their nature and relations in the purposes 
of God. Different as are their respective spheres, they are 
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intrinsically no more opposed to each other than the various 
members of the planetary system, whose resplendent orbs 
wheel with inconceivable velocity on their appointed tracks 
through space, without the possibility of jostle or collision, 
and of whose loyalty to their original destiny it has been 
nobly sung: 

‘In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine.’ 


Had no original catastrophe occurred in the moral world, 
had no malignant upheaval disturbed and displaced the equi- 
librium of man’s internal forces, the uniformity and the 
grandeur of his career would have eclipsed the united splendor 
of suns and satelites. 


The basis of the harmony of Reason and Faith, as hereto- 
fore intimated, is laid by the same hand deep in the abysses of 
the human soul. There is a sisterhood in their births. They 
were rocked, so to speak, in the same cradle of the creation, 
and were fostered by the same divine paternity. If by the 
fall Faith, in its active exercise, was expelled from her place, 
and Reason attained unnatural growth, the wail of an inward 
voice in the soul has never ceased to mourn her absence and 
to solicit her return. In a word, the consciousness of mankind 
has everywhere borne witness to the existence of God, and the 
necessity of communion with him. The last analysis, backed 
by the widest induction, comes to this conclusion. Faith, 
therefore, as one of the conditions of human nature, is not 
opposed to Reason. They are united by the bond of heredi- 
tary kinship, and the quarrel between them is as unnatural 
as it is disastrous. To repair the damage, to restore peace to 
the empire of the soul, and to reinstate the exile on her legiti- 
mate throne, God has adopted the provisions of the Gospel, 
without which the exclusive monopoly of Reason would plunge 
humanity into a reign of terror. Reason, in her true charac- 
ter, is not an enemy to Faith. It is in her morbid state of self- 
elation, or of pettish perverseness, that she rejects her sister 
and her ally. In her health and vigor she greets her return 
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with a cordial embrace, and we witness the beautiful spectacle 
enacted at the theatre of the world, described by the Psalmist: 
‘Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.’ 

There is an important sense, too often overlooked, in which 
Reason and Faith harmonize in every stage of man’s intel- 
lectual development, and of his adaptation to the wants of 
life. From childhood to hoary age we instinctively and truth- 
fully believe a thousand facts which the individual Reason 
could never explore, and which no amount of Reason could 
ever explain. The very principles upon which the axioms of 
science depend, and which impart certitude to its deductions, 
are not excogitated by Reason, but are the primary forthgiv- 
ings of consciousness. The greater portion of our entire stock 
of knowledge is taken upon trust, since it would be impossible 
for each man to look it out by himself. Inasmuch as Reason 
would be too slow for all the objects of our existence, God has 
furnished us with the instrumentality of Faith to accelerate 
our improvement. And if Faith be too rapid in its acquisi- 
tions, it is the duty of Reason to arrest its speed and to apply 
the corrective. They thus mutually conspire to increase the 
amount and to secure the accuracy of our knowledge. To dis- 
card Faith from the category of our attainments would be to 
contradict our intuitions; to withdraw from the repository of 
the world’s intellectual wealth more than half of its richest 
accumulations; to paralyze the muscular manhood of our 
eventful age; to impose an embargo upon its noblest aspira- 
tions, and to forestal the prophetic indications of a transcen- 
dent future to our race. 

Reason and Faith combine to form our true idea of the 
present life, considered only in its natural aspects. Enlight- 
ened Reason examines its various phenomena; enlightened 
Faith accepts its acknowledged mysteries. Reason studies its 
venerable hieroglyphics; Faith reposes upon its ancient col- 
umns. Reason observes its stubborn facts; Faith imparts to 
them vitality and unity. Reason constructs systems; Faith 
cements and embellishes the creations of Reason, and throws 
over them the radiance of reflected light. Reason interprets 
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the past; Faith prophecies of the future. At the bottom of 
all our conceptions of nature are certain fundamental beliefs, 
without which life would be a cold and cheerless reality, but 
with which it is rendered an attractive spectacle of beautiful 
forms. 

Reason harmonizes with Faith in verifying the inspired 
records. Their integrity has been assailed by the cultivated 
skill of extensive scholarship and laborious research. Sancti- 
fied Reason, with equal endowments, has rallied to the assist- 
ance of Faith. The challenge of skeptical criticism has been 
accepted ; the buried past has been ransacked and exhumed, 
and philologists and antiquarians have reported to posterity 
the affirmative result. The genuineness, the authenticity, and 
the preservation of the Sacred Volume are supported by bet- 
ter evidence than any document in the archives of human 
learning. 

Reason harmonizes with Faith in investigating the peculiar 
evidence of the Christian religion. Christianity is a divine 
fact, and not a theory. As such it has taken its place in his- 
tory. It is as much a fact as any other ever recorded, and it 
demands respect on that account. It is fortified with evidence 
equal to its grandeur, and to its a priort improbability. It 
appeals to evidence. Reason scrutinizes the evidence and 
demonstrates its truth and its divinity. 

Reason harmonizes with Faith in reconciling the difficulties 
of Divine Revelation. That it involves both real and apparent 
difficulties, cannot be denied, and ought not to be a cause of 
surprise. Reason does not, on this account, reject as a whole 
what it has already demonstrated to be true, and sets itself to 
the task of adjusting those parts which it cannot understand. 
By industry and patience apparent difficulties have disap- 
peared, while those which inhere in the nature of so sublime a 
subject, Reason hands over to Faith, rejoicing to know that 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evidence of 
things not seen.’ 

Reason harmonizes with Faith in illustrating the doctrines 
of Divine Revelation. Admitting their inspiration, Reason 
becomes their expositor. The truths of the Bible have their 
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own philosophy, and commend themselves to the understand- 
ing as well by their inherent force as by their divine authority, 
leaving forever unexplained those infinite verities which equally 
underlie the systems of nature and of grace. 

Reason harmonizes with Faith in the discoveries of science. 
The accordance between Science and Revelation is positively 
marvellous. On the hypothesis that Revelation is true, this 
accordance is what would be rationally expected. Their 
agreement is, consequently, one of the evidences of its truth. 
The God of nature and of Revelation being the same, there 
can be no irreconcilable contrariety between them. And so 
it has been proven. In the immaturity of the sciences, hasty 
conclusions were drawn, and boastfully proclaimed to be sub- 
versive of the Faith. Astronomy, Geology, Ethnology, Psy- 
chology, and Comparative Philology, with others, were prema- 
turely pressed into the service of unbelief. Their subsequent 
developments have changed the verdict, and they have conse- 
crated their richest: achievements, by presenting them as offer- 
ings upon the Christian altar; while the present results of the 
skeptical philosophy are fit exponents of that unlicensed free- 
dom of thought which, since it divorces itself from Faith, weds 
itself to infidelity ; and, by the law of elective affinity, rushes 
into Atheism, that dread abyss of ‘ blackness and darkness.’ 

In conclusion, let us recur to the Correlation of Reason and 
Faith in the economy of God—their correspondence and 
cooperation in working out the destiny of man. They are 
indispensable and inseparable in their agency, and mutually 
supplementary of each other. It is the boast of the infidel, 
that he worships at the shrine of Reason. It is the boast of 
the Christian, that he worships at the foot of the Cross, on 
which Reason and Faith culminate. Truly and triumphantly, 
says Dr. Young to the Infidel : 


‘Wrong not the Christian; think not Reason yours; 

’? Tis Reason our great Master holds so dear: 

’ Tis Reason’s injured rights his wrath resents ; 

To save lost Reason’s life, he poured his own: 
Believe, and show the Reason of a man; 
Believe, and taste the pleasures of a God.’ 
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Attempt to Vindicate the Moral Government of the World. 
By William Fleming, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. Edinburg: T. & T. Clark. 
1858. 

Having, in the last number of this Review (Art. IV.), 
defined the nature of holiness, and shown its relation to the 
omnipotence of God, we promised to illustrate the nature and 
importance of this principle, or relation, by an exhibition of 
the ‘errors, perturbations, and wanderings up and down,’ of 
the very greatest minds, through their blindness to the light 
and guidance of this all-illuminating truth, or relation between 
holiness and power. This promise we now proceed to redeem. 
If, in the first place, this discussion leads us into a labyrinth 
of human errors, or an abyss of darkness, it will, ultimately, 
we trust, conduct us into the bright and open light of divine 
providence, and show us the transcendent glory of the moral 
government of the universe. 

The truth respecting the nature of moral good, and the 
fixed relation it sustains to all the external powers of the 
universe, is, then, the great central light in the spiritual sys- 
tem of the world. Strike out this truth and that system can- 
not be seen or realized. It will become, or it will remain, in 
our minds little better than a chaos of opinions, a wild and con- 
fused anarchy of conflicting views. But restore this truth, 
and order may be made to dawn, and the glory of God may 
be rendered manifest in the constitution of the spiritual world. 
Without this truth we shall enter the system of the world 
only to find ourselves amid portentous enigmas, lost in the 
most inextricable labyrinths of sophistry and error. But with 
this truth, we shall find ourselves in a gloriously illuminated 
temple, whose order, proportions, and perspective are worthy 
of the divine Architect himself. 

It is only by gradual approximations, however, that we can 
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enter into this sublime view of the universe. We may be 
impatient to break away from this lower part of the world, 
and the dreadful scene of things it discloses, to behold the 
bright and shining world above us; but it is only by slow and 
patient toil that such prospects are ever opened to the mind. 
If such labor be painful at first, it will become pleasant and 
profitable in the end; and, besides, the toil is only temporary, 
while the treasure is imperishable. Let us, then, consider, in 
the first place, the errors and wanderings of men in regard to 
the system of the spiritual world, before we attempt to strike 
out a safer or a better path for ourselves. 

We can promise ourselves no pleasure from this survey at 
present. But if hereafter we shall be so fortunate as to find 
the truth, so as to see our way clearly, we may return to these 
speculations with delight. or, after Lucretius,’ Lord Bacon 
has well said: ‘It is a view of delight to stand or walk upon 
the shoreside, and to see a ship tossed with tempests upon the 
sea; or to be in a fortified tower and to see two battles join 
upon the plain: but it is a pleasure incomparable for the 
mind of man to be settled, landed, and fortified in the cer- 
tainty of truth; and from thence to descry and behold the 
errors, perturbations, labors, and wanderings up and down of 
other men.” In the meantime this survey will furnish a nega- 
tive vindication of the truth for which we contend, by showing 
the inevitable darkness and confusion which result from its 
denial and rejection. 

To render this survey as profitable as possible, we must bear 
in mind what we have already seen, namely, that it lies not 
within the nature or province of power in one moral agent to 
produce or necessitate holiness in another moral agent. Holi- 
ness, or true moral virtue, can flow in upon us from no external 
source; it must arise from within, and be voluntary in its 
origin. Amid all that is dark and fluctuating in the world 
of thought, this is one of the fixed limits of possibility, from 
which we must not permit our imaginations to wander, if we 
would not be duped and deceived by a thousand false illusions. 


1 The Nature of Things. Book II. 
2 ‘Advancement of Learning.’ p. 183. 
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This is, indeed, ‘the fortified tower,’ from which alone it is safe 
and pleasant to behold ‘ the wanderings up and down of other 
men.’ Reflect upon this great truth, then, until it becomes a 
fixed light in the mind, so as to shine at all times and through 
all things. All that follows in the proposed survey, as well as 
all that follows in the ensuing treatise, is designed to aid in 
this meditation, and to kindle this light in the system of the 
spiritual world. 

Atheizing skeptics, such as Bayle and Hobbes, Hume and 
Laplace, have erected their batteries against the glory of God 
in the manifold disorders of the moral world. They could 
exclaim with Rousseau, ‘ What a spectacle! Where is the 
order that I have observed? The picture of nature offers only 
harmony and proportions; that of the human race offers only 
confusion and disorder! Concert reigns among the elements, 
and men are in chaos! Animals are happy; their king alone 
is miserable! O Wisdom, where are thy laws? O Providence, 
is it thus that thou rulest the world? I see the evil upon the 
earth.’ But they do not seek, like Rousseau, to vindicate 
the character of God, into whose all-perfect and all-wise world 
the rebellion of the creature has introduced so many frightful 
disorders. On the contrary, because they could not find per- 
fection in the world, they have, with Titanic audacity, con- 
cluded that there is not perfection in God. 

In their reasonings on this subject, there is an element of 
truth and an element of error; and, unfortunately, it is against 
the element of truth that the theist has usually directed his 
assaults, while the element of error has been left untouched in 
the possession of the skeptic. Hence these assaults, though 
conducted by intellects of the highest order, have recoiled 
upon themselves and the cause of God. If we mark the 
encounter well, we shall perceive this to be the case. 

As sin is permitted to exist, says the skeptic, and convulse 
the world with innumerable disorders, God must be either 
unable or unwilling to prevent its existence. If unable, then 
he is less than infinitely powerful, and his omnipotence must 
be denied. If unwilling, then he is less than infinitely holy, 


1 Emile, p. 276. 
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and his purity must be called in question. Now, in this scheme, 
there is, as we have said, an element of truth and an element 
of error. Its element of light is, that a Being of infinite holi- 
ness would aim at the exclusion of all sin from the world, and 
the attainment of all possible good. This element of light, so 
glorious in itself, and, as we shall see, so magnificent in its con- 
sequences, the theist has usually doubted, or openly denied. 
Its element of darkness is, that a Being of infinite power might, 
by an exercise of his omnipotence, easily cause holiness to 
exist in the breast of a moral agent. This element of darkness 
the theist has never combated. Hence, instead of having 
demolished the skeptic by well directed blows, his weapons 
have rebounded from the invulnerable part of his false scheme. 

Only one branch of this proposition is true in relation to 
Plato. In his attempt to reproduce a model of the world, ke 
rightly posits the end for which it was created, and boldly 
embraces the element of light, which has been rejected by so 
many Christian theists. ‘ Virtue,’ according to his view, ‘is 
to be pursued as the true good of the soul,' the proper perfec- 
tion of man’s nature,” the power by which the soul fitly accom- 
plishes its existence.’* He also assumes the grand truth, which 
constitutes the element of light and power in the scheme of 
the skeptic, that God aims at the exclusion of all sin from the 
world, as the only view consistent with the idea of such a 
Being. The solecism, that God created the spiritual world for 
one end, and yet governs with reference to another, is not to 
be found in the writings of Plato, as it is in those of all modern 
theists. But if we ask, why, then, does sin exist in the world, 
and why is not holiness everywhere seen in its stead? Plato is 
sadly at a loss for a satisfactory answer. For he has embraced 
the element of darkness, as well as the element of light, in the 
scheme of the atheist. He, too, supposes that God, by an ex- 
ercise of his power, may necessarily cause virtue to exist in the 
will of man. ‘It seems to us,’ says he, ‘that to whom virtue 
is present, it is present by a divine fate.’* Why, then, is it not 
present to all men, as well as tosome? If God seeks to secure 
the universal presence of virtue, why is its presence so limited, 


1 Gorgias. 2 Republic, BookI. 3 Republic, Book II. 4 Meno. 
2 
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so partial, and so imperfect? This arises, says Plato, from 
‘the corrupt influence of the body on the soul,’ as if the intract- 
able nature of matter were too much for the power of the 
Almighty! Thus, in the system of Plato, the omnipotence of 
God suffers an eclipse, and the lofty speculation which had so 
happily begun, suddenly terminates in darkness. 

But if Plato had rejected the error of the skeptic, he could 
not have completed, with even tolerable success, a system or 
mode! of the world. That is, if he had seen the absurdity of 
the idea, that virtue is ever ‘present by a divine fate,’ or by 
any other fate, he could not have completed his views; since 
God had not then revealed his magnificent arrangements for 
the regeneration and perfection of the world. The veil of 
Pagan darkness still rested on the system of the spiritual uni- 
verse. Neither Plato, nor any other man, could withdraw 
that veil, or penetrate its thick obscurity. 

Aristotle rejected the error in question, and yet no system 
of the world arose under his mighty hand. He saw that vir- 
tue, being ‘ voluntary in its origin,’ could not be ‘ present by a 
divine fate ;’ but he could not see by what means it is present 
in the world. On this point his views are exceedingly meagre, 
and may be found in one or two pages at the close of his 
Ethics. He has something to say about education; but not 
one word about God. So little did he know, or, at that time, 
could he know, respecting the sublime system of means which 
God had ordained for the regeneration of the world, and over 
the working of which He constantly presides. The light of 
nature sufficed to show Aristotle, as it had shown Plato, that 
the soul of man is made ‘ for happiness,’ or, in other words, ‘ to 
energize according to virtue.’ But it could not show him how 


this great good of human existence is to be attained. Thus. 


God, for aught he could say, created man, and then leaves 
his poor forlorn creature ‘to energize according to virtue,’ or 
else to perish miserably from the face of the earth. But 
we know that God is no such cold and heartless spectator of 
the struggle of his children. We know that he is something 
more than a mere abstraction, seated on the throne of the 
universe, and as joyless in the solitudes of his own nature as 
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the blind destiny or the metaphysical fate of the schools. He 
is, on the contrary, the living God who helps us in ‘ the high 
endeavor,’ and crowns us with ‘the glad success’ — the loving 
Father and the sympathizing Friend, who, in all possible ways, 
strives to lift us up and put us forward in the grand and glori- 
ous destiny for which he created us, and who, with all his holy 
angels, rejoices over every soul of man that comes out victori- 
ous from the fiery trials of earth. Such is the only conception 
worthy of a God; and if all men do not grasp this glorious 
conception, it is because they are still entangled in the dark 
scheme of the atheizing skeptic, in which neither their reason 
nor their affections can have fair play. 

Of all the great theists by whom that scheme has been 
assailed, Butler is the most wary and circumspect, and conse- 
quently the most remote from positive error. But he resists 
nothing therein openly, nor assents to any thing fully. Over 
its element of light he casts a cloud of doubt, and its element 
of darkness he opposes merely with a ‘ perhaps.’ To the ques- 
tion of the skeptic, why God, if he be omnipotent, does not at 
once ‘accomplish his ends, the recovery and salvation of the 
world,’ Butler replies that we are very poor judges of the ends 
and designs of God. ‘ We are greatly ignorant,’ says he, ‘ how 
far things are considered by the Author of Nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends, so as that it may be said, this 
is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard.’? Now, 
We do not think we should donbt the assumption of the skeptic, 
that the recovery and salvation of the world is an end of God 
in the government of mankind. It is true that the salvation 
of the world, as a part of his universal empire, may be, and 
indeed is, a means as well as anend. But still this is an end 
which God seeks with as perfect sincerity and as great energy 
as if it were an end merely, and not a means. For ourselves, 
we cannot doubt this assumption of the skeptic, because God 
himself declares that he will ‘have all men to be saved.’ In 
the assertion, that God, if he is perfect, must seek the recoy- 
ery and salvation of the world, as an end, the skeptic speaks 
in exact accordanee with the living Word. 


1 Analogy, Part II. Chap. IV. 
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‘The wisest and most knowing,’ says Butler, ‘ cannot com- 
prehend the works of God, the methods and designs of his 
providence in the creation and government of the world.’ 
The wisest and most knowing cannot, it is true, comprehend 
all his designs; but the least wise and the least knowing may 
understand that a Being of infinite rectitude and purity would 
seek the universal rectitude and purity of his intelligent crea- 
tures. The skeptic himself understands this; and we are glad 
he does not mistake respecting the glorious design of such a 
Being. For this element of light in his scheme will help us 
to destroy its element of darkness and clear away the snares 
of his sophistry from the path of truth. 

In suggesting that the end and design of God may be ab- 
surdly conceived, in supposing it to be the recovery and salva- 
tion of the world, Butler simply overwhelms the skeptic in a 
flood of skepticism. Nor is this all. The great and all- 
illuminating principle of his own philosophy is submerged be- 
neath the same dark deluge of doubt. For Butler himself, as 
well as Plato and Aristotle, teaches that man is made for vir- 
tue— that holiness is the high and noble end of his existence. 
But this is when ‘ the origin and continuance of moral evil’ is 
not present to his mind. The presence of this dark enigma, the 
pressure of this stupendous difficulty, seems to overshadow his 
mind and exclude the light of the truth he has so clearly taught. 
The real end of man’s existence fades from his view. If God 
created man for virtue, if he designs the recovery and salvation 
of the world, why is not this end and design fulfilled? Why 
do so many frightful evils reign in the moral world? Having 
no solid answer to this question, Butler could only deal in dark 
conjectures. Perhaps such is not the end of man’s creation. 
Perhaps he is intended to servea higher and nobler purpose 
in the universe. We are very poor judges of the ends and 
designs of God in the creation and government of the world. 
Indeed, for all we know, there is ‘some peculiar absurdity in 
our very manner of conception concerning this matter, some- 
what contradictory, arising from an extremely imperfect view 
of things.’ Hence the less we say about ends and means the 


1 Analogy, Part II. Chap. VI. 
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better. The very last trace of a system vanishes from his 
mind and is lost ‘in the dark economy of the universe.’ 

But by far the worst is to come. In relation to ‘the disor- 
ders of our present state,’ the ‘ origin and continuance of evil,’ 
Butler says, ‘ those things which we call irregularities may not 
be so at all.’? That is to say, moral evil may not be moral evil 
at all, or sin may not besin! These may be only seeming irreg- 
ularities, and not real! If we only knew the whole of the 
case, perhaps we should see that they are no irregularities at 
all, ‘because they may be the means of accomplishing wise and 
good ends more considerable. And it may be stated, as above, 
that they may be the only means by which these wise and good 
ends are capable of being accomplished.’* Thus are we told 
that moral evil or sin may be no irregularity at all, but a pro- 
vision of that wisdom by which the universe has been founded 
and is now carried on toward the consummation of its benefi- 
cent ends! We are told that sin itself— the great disorder of 
our present state—may, in reality, be no disorder at all; and 
that if we could only look through and comprehend the whole 
scheme and economy of the universe, we might see that it is 
one of the elements of its very order and beauty ! 

But we can never believe this. We can never believe that 
sin, however it may be disguised, or hid behind dark views of 
the universal order, can ever appear otherwise than as a dis- 
order to the eye of Omniscience. We can never believe that 
sin, though the light of the whole universe should blaze upon 
it, can ever appear otherwise than as a deformity and blot on 
the beauty of the world. But as it is a blot for which God is 
neither directly nor indirectly responsible, so we need not dis- 
guise its nature, nor whitewash its deformity, in order to ren- 
der it consistent with his perfections. 

The source of this forgetfulness, on the part of Butler, in rela- 
tion to the nature of sin, is obvious. As he had not a clear and 
fixed idea of holiness, nor of the relation subsisting between holi- 
ness and power, so he could not conceive that God really seeks 
the holiness of each and every moral agent in the universe. He 
supposed, on the contrary, that if such had been the end and 


1 Analogy, Part I. Chap VII. 2 Analogy, Part II. Chap. VII. 
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design of God, then all men would have been holy, and sin 
had not found an existence in the world. Hence, when 
pressed with the difficulty, why does not God ‘save all man- 
kind,’ he replies, we cannot say how far salvation is to be 
regarded as an end, and how far as a means. Thus, in direct 
opposition to the tendency of his whole philosophy, the pres- 
ence of evil, and the great difficulty attending it, caused him to 
sink holiness from its high and rightful position as an end into 
the subordinate -rank of a means. And there the permission of 
sin is allowed to meet it, and take up its position, too, as one 
of the means employed by infinite wisdom in the government 
of the universe. Thus is the immeasurable distance between 
holiness and sin annihilated, and their natures far too inti- 
mately blended in this ‘dark economy’ of God’s universal 
providence. Dark, indeed, it must be, if it can hide from view 
the infinite hideousness and deformity of sin. 

In the ‘ Introduction’ to his Analogy, when the subject of 
evil, with all its darkening influence, is absent from his mind, 
Butler sees with clearness, and pronounces with emphatic pre- 
cision, respecting the high and holy end for which the world 
exists and is governed. ‘We must conclude,’ says he, ‘ that 
the ultimate end designed, in the constitution of Nature and 
the conduct of Providence, is the most virtue and happiness 
possible.’ But when he comes to stand in the presence of 
evil, and contemplate the frightful disorders of the moral 
world, the light of the great and glorious truth, which he had 
so clearly enounced, fades from his mind. He forgets that such 
is the end for which God created and governs the world, since 
he cannot see that such end is really accomplished, and adopts 
the low view, ‘ that the designed end of his moral government’ 
is, ‘that every one, upon the whole, shall receive according to 
his deserts.’ Again,‘ Moral government consists,’ says he, 
‘in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked, con- 
sidered as good or evil. And the perfection of moral govern- 
ment consists in doing this with regard to all intelligent crea- 
tures in an exact proportion to their personal merits and 
demerits.’ 


1 Part I. Chap. VII. 
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Such were, indeed, the very perfection of moral government, 
if its end be merely to reward the righteous and to punish the 
wicked. But, in reality, rewards are the means, and not the 
end, of the moral government of the world. They are designed 
as means to secure the great end of the world, by deterring 
men from the perpetration of evil, and luring them on to the 
practice of virtue. If the above view be correct, then the 
Supreme Ruler of the world might sit, as an idle spectator, 
on the throne of the universe, and yet wield a perfect moral 
government over it, simply by dealing with the righteous and 
the wicked according to their personal deserts. But God is 
something more than a judge. He isa preserver, a benefactor, 
an everlasting father, and a friend. Hence, his moral govern- 
ment of the universe is something more, and something infi- 
nitely better, than the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, than the impartial awards of inexorable justice. We 
prefer the original idea of Butler. The greatest virtue and 
happiness is the end for which God created and governs the 
world; and the perfection of his government consists in his 
seeking this, the best of all possible ends, by the best of all 
possible means. The manifestation of his justice, in the dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments, is only one element in 
the order of means, and is far from being the most resplendent 
element of that order. His wisdom, his goodness, and his 
mercy are all as actively engaged in the moral government of 
the world, as is his retributive justice. If we cannot realize 
these things, if we cannot behold the best of all possible ends and 
the best of all possible means, in the moral government of the 
world, then we should refuse to vindicate its perfection and 
its glory at the bar of human reason. We should continue to 
believe, it is true, and to walk by faith amid the shadows and 
obscurities of the world. But until this great ideal of a per- 
fect moral government illuminates our path, and stands out 
like a sun in the firmament of our thoughts, and is beheld as 
existing in the actual world around us, we cannot see our way 
clearly, nor speak with confidence. 

‘The amendment of mankind,’ says Archbishop King, in 
his celebrated work on The Origin of Evil, ‘God might effect 
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in a moment, if he were pleased to apply force.’ Why, then, 
does he not apply foree? Why use other means for so many 
ages, and, after all, so imperfectly effect the amendment of 
mankind, if he might so easily do it in a moment by the appli- 
cation of force? He refuses to apply force, says he, because 
of ‘the inconveniences’ which might result from the produc- 
tion of holiness. What inconveniences? If God could touch 
the secret springs of the will itself, and cause it to put forth 
holiness instead of sin, this need have no other consequences 
than those of holiness. Butler has thrown out the same idea 
in the form of a conjecture, but he does not tell what incon- 
veniences might result if God should simply move the human 
will, and cause holiness to exist in the place of sin. We can- 
not conceive of any such inconvenience, or evil consequence, 
unless we suppose God to produce some other effect beside holi- 
ness, and unnecessarily disturb the order of nature. 
Archbishop King, however, points out the precise evil, 
which he supposes might and would result from such an appli- 
cation of force. God could easily make us holy, says he, if he 
should choose to apply force; but he does not choose to apply 
force, because this would interfere with our free agency. We 
cannot but wonder that such a position should have been 
assumed by King, as well as by so many other Arminian 
divines. For what is this free agency or liberty? Is it not 
merely a natural good —a gift of God? A most invaluable 
gift and good, it is true, but then it is only so as a means to an 
end. We are endowed with freedom of the will, that we may 
become holy as God is holy, and thereby, under his guidance 
and direction, attain the great end of our being, and realize 
the glory of our high destiny. But shall God sacrifice the 
end to the means? Shall he withhold his power, and permit 
the very end for which he created the world to fail, for fear of 
disturbing the action of our freedom? If that be the only 
obstacle, then, O mighty Lord, restrain this liberty of ours, 
interfere with this miserable freedom, and keep away from us 
the frightful deluge of sin! Give us holiness, the great, all- 
comprehending good, that we may be like thee, and we shall 
be satisfied! If that be the only obstacle, then take away this 
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useless bauble, freedom, and give us that holiness by which 
we may forever see God, and live in him! 

This position of Archbishop King might seem to justify the 
severe censure of Lord Brougham. In reference to the work 
of King, Lord Brougham is pleased to say, that a ‘more com- 
plete failure, a more unsatisfactory solution of an important 
question, is not to be found in the whole history of metaphysi- 
cal science.’ Now, even if this were true at the time it was 
written, it is no longer so, since, at present, the Dissertation 
on the Origin of Evil, by Lord Brougham, forms a part of 
‘the history of metaphysical science.’ The solution of the 
same question by Lord Brougham is, in reality, almost iden- 
tical with that which he so vehemently condemns in his great 
predecessor, only it is put forth in a more undisguised and 
indefensible form. He insists that if we only knew the whole 
of the case, we should find that the permission of sin is neces- 
sary to the greatest good of the universe. This position is 
common to Archbishop King and to Lord Brougham, as well 
as to a host of others. But there is one error pervading the 
Dissertation of Lord Brougham, which, in its naked boldness, 
seems more than equal to all those which he points out in the 
work of King. 

It isthis: Moral evil may be, says he, and in all probability is, 
an essential part and parcel of the constitution and government 
of the world. It only seems to be an irregularity and disorder 
tous. Science may yet discover in sin itself, says he, a mani- 
festation of the wisdom and goodness of God! This position 
he illustrates, not without force of imagination and felicity of 
expression, by a reference to the various disorders which, for 
many ages, seemed to prevail in the physical world, but which 
a more profound insight has shown to be evidences of the con- 
triving skill and goodness of its Divine Author. If we only 
understood the whole system of the moral world, we should, 
as he supposes, see that sin no more interferes with its order 
and harmony than the regularity and beauty of the physical 
world is disturbed by those contrivances of Infinite Wisdom 
which, to weak-sighted mortals, had so long seemed like huge 
imperfections in the frame of nature. Thus he proceeds and 
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argues on the assumption that God himself is the author of 
moral evil, just as he is of apparent irregularities of the mate- 
rial world! Though sin exists, yet God is good, says he, because 
sin merely seems to be sin; and he piously hopes that a more 
profound science will ultimately triumph over this grand illu- 
sion, and vindicate the existence of moral evil! Surely a 
‘more complete failure’ than this, or a ‘more unsatisfactory 
solution’ of the great problem respecting the origin of evil, is 
not to be found in the work of Archbishop King, nor in any 
other human production. 

We are not surprised, however, that a writer like Lord 
Brougham should thus, unwittingly, have endeavored to beau- 
tify sin, in order to reconcile its existence with the divine perfec- 
tions. Similar oversights have been committed by thinkers far 
more cautious than the author of the Dissertation, who, in the 
grand flow of his rhetoric and the flashing of his illustrations, 
seems to pay but little attention to the accuracy of his positions 
or the justness of his sentiments. Even Butler has, as we have 
seen, permitted the very thought to escape him which Lord 
Brougham has, with so much pains, elaborated in his Désser- 
tation on the Origin of Evil, and put forth as something 
new. 

Leibnitz, always more bold than Butler, expressly re-affirms 
and concedes the error of the skeptic. ‘If God should so 
choose,’ says he, ‘he might easily cause virtue to exist in the 
breast of a moral agent.’ Having conceded this error, he 
escaped the conclusion of the skeptic, by denying the truth 
maintained by him. That is, he asserts that it is not the 
design of God to prevent all sin, and to secure all holiness. 
In other words, he holds that God is unwilling to prevent all 
moral evil. Though he could easily do so, in each and every 
case, if the individual be viewed as detached from his species, 
and the species from the «universe, yet, all things considered, 
it is consistent neither with the wisdom nor the goodness of 
God to prevent all moral evil. As some moral evil is included 
in the best possible universe, so God chooses that universal 
scheme which envelops it. Otherwise he would not choose 


1 Essais de Theodicée. Part IT, 2 124. 
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the best, or that which he ought to choose.1 Such, in a few 
words, is the philosopheme of Leibnitz. 

Having conceded the weak point, and attacked the strong 
point, of the skeptic, Leibnitz prepared for himself a defeat. 
He must have conceded, that if God had chosen to make a 
single moral agent perfectly holy and happy, this would have 
been for his good. He would have conceded this, also, in 
regard to another individual, and so on ad infinitum. Such 
an interposition of power would, then, have been for the good 
of each and every moral agent in the universe, and yet, some- 
how or other, it would not have been for the good of the 
whole. It would have been for the highest good of every part, 
separately considered, and yet not for the good of the mysteri- 
ous whole. What! is not an universal holiness for the good 
of the universe ? 

If God, by his power, can necessitate one degree of holiness 
in the breast of a moral agent, he can produce another, and so 
on without limit. He can, on this hypothesis, raise each and 
every moral agent in the universe to the highest possible 
degree of goodness, and perfection, and glory, and blessedness. 
Can there be any higher end and aim than this? Can the 
creature transcend the image of the Creator? If so, what is 
that higher end, to which the perfection and glory of the 
moral universe is subordinate, and to which it may be post- 
poned? Leibnitz points to no such higher end. The imagin- 
ation can conceive no such end, unless there can be a more 
glorious object than God, to whose image we are required 
to be conformed. The scheme of Leibnitz overlooks the real 
end for which the moral universe was created, the perfection 
and glory of every one of its members, and, taking up its posi- 
tion in blank darkness, it blots out all appearance of system 
from the spiritual world. All is impenetrably dark. We see 
neither the end aimed at nor the means employed. It is bet- 
ter, infinitely better, we admit, to walk by faith with Leibnitz, 
amid this awful darkness of the universe, than to question the 
perfections of God with the skeptic. But it is still better to 
behold, if possible, the grand outlines of the system of the 
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world, standing out in bold relief from the universal darkness; 
for then we see the wisdom, and the power, and the goodness 
to which we had trusted. 

After this brief notice of the scheme of Leibnitz, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell on that of ‘the great metaphysician of 
America.’ His scheme is even more indefensible than that of 
Leibnitz. Though God could easily prevent all moral evil, and 
cause all moral good, yet he chooses the existence of sin, says 
Edwards, in conformity with the dictates of infinite wisdom 
and goodness. ‘Men do will sin, as sin,’ says he, ‘ and so are 
the authors and actors of it; they love it as sin, and for evil 
ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, or for the 
sake of anything evil; though it be his pleasure to order 
things that, he permitting, sin will come to pass, for the sake 
of the great good that by his disposal shall be the consequence. 
His willing to order things so that evil should come to pass 
for the sake of the contrary good, it does not follow that he 
does not hate evil as evil; and, if so, there is no reason why 
he should not reasonably forbid evil as evil, and punish it as 
such.’ Again: ‘So that what the murderers of Christ did is 
spoken of as what God brought to pass or ordered, and that 
by which he fulfilled his own word.’? 

Now, if this scheme be true, it may be doubted whether, 
after all, there is so great a difference between the sinner and 
his God as is usually supposed. For it may be seriously 
doubted, and is, indeed, doubted by the best moralists the 
world has ever seen, whether men do really love or choose sin 
assin. They love evil, it is true, but not as evil. They love 
it, and roll it as a sweet morsel under their tongues, on account 
of the pleasure which attends it. Eve plucked the forbidden 
fruit, which hung so temptingly in the garden of Eden, not 
because she loved sin as sin, but because the fruit was pleas- 
ant to the eye, and seemed to be desired to make one wise. 
In like manner, her frail descendants do not seek evil as evil, 
they merely seek the forbidden fruit. Edwards himself could 
not deny this without the grossest act of inconsistency. For, 
as every one knows, it is the fundamental principle of his 
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philosophy, that ‘the will is always determined by the great- 
est apparent good.’ If so, then the will never follows evil as 
evil, but only the appearance of good. Hence, Edwards fails 
to make a difference between the character of God and the 
sinner, by asserting that the one chooses evil as evil, while the 
other chooses evil only ‘for the sake of the contrary good.’ 
The only distinction he can make is, that the one is liable to 
misconceive the greatest good, while the other is never misled 
or deceived. They both choose evil, the one for the sake of 
the greatest apparent good, and the other for the sake of the 
greatest real good. The one makes a mistake, and that is the 
only difference. 

Nor is this all. For, according to the scheme of Edwards, 
‘God forbids evil as evil, and punishes it as such;’ and yet, in 
spite of his own law, brings evil to pass ‘for the sake of the con- 
trary good’! He punishes evil as evil, and yet prefers evil for 
the sake of good! He brought to pass the murder of Christ 
itself — not like Judas, however, for the sake of money, but 
for the sake of mankind! If such be the character of God, 
then surely his image should not be held up as the model for 
our imitation. It would ruin and spoil every virtuous char- 
acter upon earth. We are told, indeed, that we should not 
presume to imitate him, because he is the sovereign of the 
universe, and is alone capable of judging when and where and 
how much sin is needed to the perfection of its divine economy. 
All this is very true. Indeed, we do not know that any sin at 
all is necessary to perfect the system of the universe, and to 
make, rather than mar, its divine beauty. If it be, however, 
then we may simply and securely rest in the sovereignty of 
God. For we are also told that God will bring to pass and 
permit so much sin, and only so much, as shall be, under him, 
for the good of the universe. Why, then, should we take any 
concern about sin? If, in any case, God should not see proper 
to prevent it, why should we, poor blind worms of the dust, 
endeavor to doso? He alone knows what sin, and how much, 
should be allowed for the good of the world. If weshould feel, 
then, the motions of sin stirring in our members, and about to 
break forth into act, may we not leave it to the all-wise and 
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sovereign disposal of God? Will he not encourage and repress i 
it, according to the needs of hisempire? But whatever we do, I 


should we not be exceedingly careful how we ascribe it to 
satanic influence, since it may be God himself who is bringing 
it ‘to pass for the sake of the contrary good.’ 

The ‘ wonderful Howe,’ as he is justly called, also grapples 
with the mighty question, If God really desires the salvation 
of all men, why does he not save them? How can it consist 
with his sincerity to use means which he foresees will, in a 
vast majority of cases, fail of success? Why does he not put 
forth his irresistible hand, and redeem all flesh from sin and 
death? In the consideration of this question he exerts all the 
powers and exhausts all the resources of his platonic mind; 
and his solution of the difficulty is pronounced, by no less a 
judge than Robert Hall, to be one of the most gigantic mani- 
festations of his genius. If his herculean labor has not been 
crowned with success, it is because he, too, has rendered suc- 
cess impossible, by having incautiously embraced the fatal 
error of the skeptic. If his views, like those of most others 
on the same subject, are involved in much confusion and 
manifold inconsistencies of thought, it is because he has, in 
this mental fabric, woven the golden threads of truth into a 
warp of error. 

He begins well. He warmly and vehemently repudiates 
the scheme of necessity, or of a divine fatality, as that which 
aggravates the difficulty it is designed to solve, and casts infi- 
nite dishonor on the holy and ever-blessed God. He indig- 
nantly rejects the notion that God chooses sin either as sin, or 
as a means of good. He denies that God prefers moral evil, 
either on its own account, or on account of ‘the contrary 
good.’ Thus, by his rejection and denial, he seems about to 
raise the idea of God, as it ever should be raised, infinitely 
above all contact with the sin of the world. As we follow his 
great burning thoughts, we hope to see this idea gather around 
itself every possible element of the fair and good, and, finaily, 
appear ‘seated on the riches of the universe,’ infinitely and 
forever removed from all complication with the evils of earth. 
But yet, after all, his keen eye is darkened, and his great heart 
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is evidently perplexed by the great fundamental error which 
has been so long permitted to eclipse the very glory of the 
world, and hide the perfections of its divine Author from 
mortal view. 

This error is thus stated by him: ‘It were unreasonable 
to imagine,’ says he, ‘that God cannot in any case extraor- 
dinarily oversway the inclinations, and determine the will of 
such a creature [ as man ] in a way agreeable enough to its na- 

and highly reasonable to admit that in many 
cases he doth.’ Why, then, are not all wills thus over- 
swayed, and, in a way agreeable to their nature, turned into 
a conformity with the divine will? ‘ The universal, continued 
rectitude of intelligent creatures,’ says Howe, ‘ had, we may be 
sure, been willed with a peremptory, efficacious will, if it had 
been best.”* But why were not this for the best? If it be pos- 
sible, why were it not for the best that God should, with a 
peremptory, efficacious hand, secure this perfect rectitude, the- 
unbounded bliss and the eternal glory of all his intelligent 
creatures ¢ 

It is not best, says Howe, it is not congruous and suitable 
to the divine wisdom, ‘ that a whole order of intelligent crea- 
tures should be moved by impulses only; that God’s precepts, 
promises, and comminations, should all be made imperti- 
nences, through his constant overpowering those that should 
neglect them; that the faculties, whereby men are capable of 
moral government, should be rendered, to no purpose, useless 
and vain; and that they should be tempted to expect to be man- 
aged as mere machines that know not their use.’ - Now, how 
is this? It looks dark and confused. Let us see. The Su- 
preme Ruler of the world can, we are assured, by his almighty 
and irresistible hand, oversway the wills of all men, and com- 
pel them to do his bidding, and that, too, in a way perfectly 
agreeable to their nature! He forbears, however, and refuses 
to rule them in such a way, which is so agreeable to their 
rational nature, lest they should expect to be governed as mere 
machines that know not their own use! But still he governs 
some men as mere machines, by this sovereign and irresistible 
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exercise of his power, though this may tempt others to expect 
the same kind of government! He only refuses to manage all 
men in this way, lest they should be tempted to expect what 
they really would possess! He confers on some this happy 
government by which their rectitude, perfection, and bliss are 
absolutely secured beyond the risk of danger, while others are 
denied the same unspeakable boon. He will not give it to 
all, for fear that all might expect it! It were not congruous 
to his wisdom to govern all men as mere machines, but it is 
perfectly agreeable to his wisdom to rule some men in this 
way! 

Again, he refuses, says Howe, to manage all men as mere 
machines, because this would render the precepts, promises, 
and so forth, of which their nature is capable, only so many 
grand impertinences. But if so, then would not to govern some 
men in this way be to render these precepts and provisions of 

- his wisdom, in so far as he thus governs, nugatory and vain? 
If, indeed, the end for which all these provisions of his wis- 
dom were ordained — namely, the perfection and glory of the 
spiritual world, may be more easily attained without them, why 
should they not be dispensed with? If the edifice, grand and 
beautiful and perfect in all its parts, may be spoken into exist- 
ence by the word of his power, why may not this scaffolding 
be laid aside as vain, and worse than vain? Why are they 
not, one and all, but so many grand impertinences? Such is 
the difficulty with which ‘the wonderful Howe’ has found 
us; and such, precisely, is the difficulty with which he has 
left us. After having led us all this round of contradictions, 
he leaves us precisely at the point from which we started, 
without one inch of progress, or one ray of additional light. 

The Almighty, says Howe, refuses to deliver us from all 
evil, and secure us in all good, lest he should thereby expose 
us to temptation! Can he, then, not raise us above the power 
of temptation? Shall God absolutely refuse to deliver us 
from all evil, for fear that this would expose us to the power 
of some evil? Strange as it may seem, Butler assigns a simi- 
lar reason to show that it would be inconsistent with the wis- 
dom of God to prevent evil by the interpositions of his power. 
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‘It is plain,’ says he, ‘ they would have some visible and imme- 
diate bad effects.’ Now, what are these bad effects? What are 
these terrible consequences which should keep the Supreme 
Ruler of the world from interposing his almighty power for 
its entire restoration from evil? ‘They would,’ says Butler, 
‘encourage idleness and negligence.’ But if God should 
undertake to deliver the soul from all vice, and to restore it 
to all virtue, would he leave it a prey to idleness? Would 
not the perfection of virtue, indeed, be a pretty sure remedy 
against the vice of idleness? Or, if that were not sufficient, 
could not the Almighty infuse such intelligence, and energy, 
and activity into the mind as to raise it above the apprehended 
evils? Such are some of the weak devices to which even a 
Butler and a Howe must have recourse, when, after having 
admitted that the divine power may necessitate the existence 
of virtue, they undertake to explain why it has not done so. 

But, before we quit Howe, we must notice an ingenious sup- 
position, by which he seeks to break the force of the great 
ditticulty under consideration — the difficulty, namely, respect- 
ing the permission of evil. Is God sincere, is he in earnest, 
in his endeavors to remove all sin frum the world? If so, why 
does he use means which he foresees will, in a great majority of 
cases, fail of success? To answer this question, and solve this 
difficulty, Howe supposes the case of an earthly prince who 
really desires and seeks to promote the obedience and happi- 
ness of his subjects. He then supposes him to be endowed with 
the attribute of omniscience, by which he foresees that the 
means employed by him will fail to attain the end for which 
he so sincerely and earnestly labors. And, having supposed 
this, he asks if it would be right and proper in such a prince 
to cease the use of such means, because he foresees they will 
fail in many cases? Would the perfection of omniscience, 
added to his other good qualities, render him unfit to govern 
his subjects? Would it spoil him as a ruler, and force him to 
leave his subjects to their waywardness and ruin ? 

Now, all this is ingenious and plausible; it has brought relief 
to some very great minds, but it will not bear a close scrutiny. 
The two cases are not parallel; the analogy is not true. The 
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question is not why an earthly prince should continue to use 
laws and promises, threatenings and punishments, which he 
foresees will, in many cases, fail of success. This question is 
easily answered. He should continue to use such means, 
because it is the best he can do, and because, although they 
may fail in many cases, they will succeed in others. But the 
question is, why should God, who, it is supposed, can so easily 
secure a universal obedience, resort to expedients which he 
foresees will fail to secure it? The same difficulty would exist 
in the case of the earthly prince, if we suppose him to be 
omnipotent as well as omniscient. For if, by a word, he could 
secure the universal obedience of his subjects, we might well 
doubt his desire or intention to do so, in the use of means 
which he foresees would have no such effect. The difficulty 
arises, not from the use of the best possible means, but from 
the use of means far less efficacious than others supposed to be 
in the possession of the ruler. Hence, if it can be shown that 
God, like the supposed prince, uses the best of all the means 
within the range of possibility, the great difficulty will vanish, 
and his sincerity will be vindicated. This is precisely what 
we hope to show in a subsequent article. 

We have now seen into what errors, inconsistencies, dark- 
ness, and confusion, the very greatest authors have been 
plunged by the adoption of the false principle in the scheme 
of the skeptic. We might, if necessary, multiply examples 
almost indefinitely to the same effect. But surely we have 
seen enough to show us the dangers of the route travelled by 
such explorers as Plato, and Butler, and Leibnitz, and Edwards, 
and Howe. They have, indeed, failed to see the grand truth 
in the scheme of the atheizing skeptic, or, at least, to adhere to 
it steadily, because they have incautiously embraced his error. 
They have failed to perceive the sublime truth, that the one 
end for which God created and governs the world, is the great- 
est amount of virtue and happiness in the universe. We shall 
reverse this process, and see if we may not thereby escape the 
errors, perturbations, and wanderings up and down of these 
great men in their earnest search after truth. We shall reject 
this error of the skeptic, this grand zporov daevdog of philoso- 
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phers and divines, and see if it will not put us in clear and fixed 
possession of the truth of his system, as well as open our eyes to 
the regions of the fair and beautiful in the system of the spir- 
itual world —in the moral cosmos of an infinitely perfect God. 

For, so long as we agree with the skeptic, that virtue may 
be caused to exist in us by any power ab extra, his scheme will 
seem to possess an advantage over that of the theist in the eye 
of reason. He appeals to our reason and to our piety in the 
assertion, that if the highest of all possible ends may be 
attained by a mere exercise of power, that an infinitely per- 
fect Being would march straight forward to its complete accom- 
plishment, and not permit it to fail, either in whole or in part, 
by the use of less efficacious means. 

Hence, Kant, pressed by this scheme of the skeptic, not only 
declares a theodicy impossible, but bases the existence of God 
on the practical, and not on the speculative, reason of man. 
Others, by thousands and tens of thousands, have experienced 
the same dark pressure as an incubus on their faith. Notwith- 
standing the gigantic efforts which the wise and good of all 
ages have made to resist the scheme of the atheist, and to dispel 
the stupendous difficulties it has raised, its power is still almost 
universally acknowledged. Nothing is more common, both 
among the learned and the unlearned, than the confession that 
clouds and darkness still rest on the dispensation of God in 
the permission of evil, and all the frightful disorders which 
flow from it. Even his most loving children cling, with loyal 
devotion, to the throne of his power far more by means of their 
affections than by their reason. They feel, indeed, and fre- 
quently complain of this inward conflict between their reason 
and their faith ‘in regard to the enigma of evil, and of the 
darkness which it interposes between their souls and the per- 
fections of their God. But the true system will, it is believed, 
emancipate all the powers of the mind, and enable reason, as 
well as faith, to rejoice in the boundless and unclouded per- 
fections of God. In the systems of most men, as in the system 
of Kant, the dim convictions of the reason have their roots in 
feeling. But in the following scheme, as in every scheme of 
truth, the feelings and affections of the soul, raised and illu- 
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minated, shall have their imperishable roots in the convictions 
of reason. Conflict shall give place to concord. Both reason 
and faith, each in its own appropriate sphere, shall revolve, 
like twin stars, in eternal harmony about the throne of God; 
and, while each shines in its own intrinsic beauty, it shall also 
reflect the light and the loveliness of the other. 

The advantage which the imaginary scheme of the atheist 
seems, in the eye of pure reason, to have over that of the 
theist, is precisely that which the Copernican possesses over 
the Ptolemaic system of the material universe. It presents to 
our view a diviner simplicity and beauty than the scheme of 
the theist. The Copernican system has ever been vindicated 
on the ground, that nature always adopts the most direct and 
simple means to accomplish her ends. Such is the charac- 
teristic of divine wisdom as everywhere displayed in the works 
of creation. But if the universal rectitude and glory of moral 
agents might, by the exercise of mere power, be perfectly 
secured, then a fiat of the divine omnipotence would certainly 
appear to be the most simple, direct, and efficacious means to 
secure this sublime result. Hence, if the principle which has 
been conceded to the skeptic be true, he appears to entertain 
a more correct and imposing view than the theist, with regard 
to what should be expected from an infinitely perfect Ruler 
of the moral world. He possesses this grand and imposing 
advantage, because, as we have seen, the theist concedes the 
false, and rejects or overlooks the true, element of his scheme. 

We embrace the true, and we reject the false, principle of 
his system. We do not call in question the assumption, that 
an infinitely perfect Being would design ‘ the greatest possible 
virtue and happiness’ of his intelligent creatures. We shell 
cling to this sublime truth, which a Butler, as well as a Bayle, 
so clearly and so unequivocally enounces, when there is noth- 
ing to obstruct his vision or to embarrass his utterance. Nor 
shall we, on any occasion, nor at any time, wander so far into 
‘the dark economy of the universe’ as to lose sight of this 
all-cheering and consoling truth. In the very darkest laby- 
rinths of this sin-smitten world it shall be a lantern to our 
feet, and amid the most perplexing enigmas of doubt it shall 
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be a joy to our heart. Hence, the holiness of God can never 
become dim or obscure to our vision. We shall, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, see that God is welling to pre- 
vent sin, since he labors, with a perfect sincerity and an infi- 
nite energy, to secure the rectitude, the perfection, the glory, 
and the blessedness of all his intelligent creatures. 

Nor shall we, on the other hand, perceive any bound or 
limit to the divine omnipotence. It is pretended by no one, 
that it were a perfection of the divine power to be able to 
work contradictions, or to embody absurdities in the creation. 
If Omnipotence could be supposed to attempt such a thing, or 
rather such an inconceivable nothing, it would be a display, 
not of wisdom and power, but of weakness and folly. Asa 
power to work contradictions is not a perfection, so it belongs 
not to God. As such a power is not a reality, but a misera- 
ble sham, so it enters not into the divine essence. But to 
cause holiness to exist in the breast of a moral agent, by an 
exercise of power, would be to work a contradiction, since 
whatever is thus produced in us is not, and cannot be, our 
virtue or holiness. This is never present in us, as Plato 
dreamed, ‘by a divine fate’; but, as Aristotle taught, it is 
always ‘ voluntary in its origin.’ As power is here out of the 
question, the only possible way to secure the rectitude of the 
intelligent universe is to employ moral means. 

Hence the mistake of the skeptic is obvious. He supposes, 
with Plato, that ‘a divine fate’ is in the order of means for 
the production of virtue. But this is an error. If God should 
bring his omnipotence to bear on the will of his creatures, this 
would be not to secure, but to defeat, the end for which they 
were called into existence. It would be to govern them, not 
as men and angels, but as mere machines, as stones and stars. 
It would be to forget the essential glory of their natures, and 
render the high end for which they were created an utter 
impossibility to them. The skeptic expects, in one word, the 
Almighty to govern his free, rational, and accountable crea- 
tures by the application of physical force to their wills. He 
might as well expect him to govern the solar system by the 
ten commandments. But let us cease from our absurd expec- 
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tations. The Almighty is not guided by them. He governs 
everything according to the nature he has given it. He rules 
the stars by physical power. But over the world of spirits, 
created in his own image, he rules by moral means alone. 
Let this be seen, and then we may find a divine significancy, 
a wonderful adaptation and beauty, in the stupendous arrange- 
ments and provisions established by him in the moral world. 
Then may we introduce order and harmony into our views 
respecting the system of the spiritual world; just as the laws 
of light, when once revealed, displayed the wisdom and beauty 
of the mechanism of the eye, which had before seemed so full 
of a needless complexity and confusion. Then may we see, in 
a word, both the purity and the power of God reflected in the 
universe, as created by him, without limit, imperfection, or 
shadow of a doubt. We may see that it is irrational, as well 
as impious, to apply either the word ‘ unwilling’ or ‘ unable’ 
to him, in his relation to the existence of evil. 

If the foregoing remarks be just, then the question concern- 
ing the permission of evil, at which so many centuries have 
toiled in vain, is really an unnecessary and idle inquiry. A 
power for moral good is, ew necessitate rei, a power for evil. 
For if such a power could not go wrong, then there could be 
no merit, no virtue, no moral good, in its going right. That is 
to say, it could not go right in a moral sense at all, and wouid 
not be a power for moral good. If the question be, why God 
created such a power, or a world replete with such power, it 
is easily answered. But if the question be, why he created 
such a world, and then permitted evil to arise therein, we 
should dismiss it as an absurd inquiry. If one should ask, 
why a circle was made, and then permitted to be round, it 
would certainly be thought a very absurd question. But such 
an inquiry, absurd as it is, is not more so than the question, 
why God created moral agents, and then permitted them to sin. 
For a liability to sin is just as inseparable from the existence 
of a moral agent as roundness is from the nature of a circle. 

Hence, although sin exists, God is not slack concerning his 
purpose to exclude all evil, and to secure all possible good. 
He neither causes sin nor permits sin. He merely creates a 
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power for good, end places it in circumstances adapted to 
develop and to perfect its energies. This power is not evil; it 
is good. These circumstances are not evil; they are neces- 
sary to the perfection of the moral world. If this power, 
which God designs for good, and for good alone, be abused 
and turned to evil by the creature, he does not say, so let it be; 
it shall and does exist by my permission. No! the infinitely 
holy God looks not upon sin with the least allowance. He 
hates it as it is in itself, and he hates it in all its consequences. 
He neither loves it on account of its own nature, nor chooses 
it on account of its uses. With an eternal and an implacable 
hatred he pursues it, and will not take it into league with 
himself. What! Shall the ever-blessed God link holiness and 
sin together as a joint means to accomplish his holy purposes ? 
Shall we be told, that he brings good out of evil, and, at the 
same time, that he could not have brought a greater good out 
of holiness in its stead. 

It is no wonder that men have never discovered why God 
permits sin, because he does not permit it at all. No wonder 
they cannot tell us why he prefers sin instead of holiness, 
because he has no such horrible preference. They have under- 
taken to explain a fact which was no fact at all, but merely a 
fiction of the brain. They have searched out the wisdom of 
God in a supposed dark and mysterious dispensation of his 
providence, which is no dispensation of his providence at all. 
They have groped after the reason which induces God to 
tolerate sin, and they have groped in darkness, because he 
does not tolerate sin at all. All the resources of his infi- 
nite mind are, on the contrary, pledged and employed to 
root out and exclude all sin from the universe, or else to bury 
it in the darkness of the bottomless pit. If sin exists, it is not 
by his permission, but in direct opposition to his will, and to 
the use of all possible means for its prevention. Let us cease, 
then, to ask why God permits sin—an idle and unmeaning 
question, on which ten thousand ages might expend their 
energies in vain. But, instead of blindly seeking the reason 
of that which is not, let us strive to discover and behold the 
glory of that which és. 
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Arr. III.—Archimedes. Cuvres: Traduites Littéralement, 
avec un Commentaire. Par F. Peyrard. Paris. 1844. 


This article, respecting the methods of the ancient geometry, 
was suggested by the translation into Hench of the works of 
Archimedes —the greatest of all the mathematicians of an- 
tiquity—and the admirable commentary of M. Peyrard. It 
will be followed, ere long, by an article on the methods of the 
modern geometry. The age and writings of Cavalieri form 
the connecting link between the ancient and the modern 
geometry. Accordingly, at the conclusion of this paper, will 
be found an explanation of the method of Cavalieri, as an 
introduction to that of the modern geometry, which was inau- 
gurated and perfected by Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
their successors in the historical development of the mathe- 
matical sciences. 

The Infinitesimal Calculus is, if we may judge from the 
wonders it has achieved, the most powerful instrument of 
thought ever invented or wielded by the human mind. 
Armed with this instrument, the merest tyro in mathematics 
may, without an effort, solve problems which tasked to the 
utmost, and even transcended, the genius of Archimedes 
himself. 

The demonstrations of Archimedes in relation to the tan- 
gent of the Spiral are among the most difficult ever published 
by him. M. Bouillaud, though a skillful geometer, after hav- 
ing closely studied these demonstrations, continued to doubt 
whether he comprehended them.’ Hobbes boldly pronounced 
them an unintelligible jargon of words. Even Vieta, one of 
the finest mathematical geniuses that ever lived, came to the 
conclusion that, in these dark demonstrations, the great author 
had committed errors. It was only after the invention of the 
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Differential Calculus that they were seen to be perfectly cor- 
rect, and placed beyond the pale of controversy. The same 
ground is now, by means of the Calculus, easily traversed by 
the most ordinary boy. He has merely to touch the equation 
of any spiral with this potent instrument, and its tangent is 
found. Take, for example, the spiral of Archimedes, whose 
equation is7—a@06; and, in order to solve the problem, he 
has only to say 4 =a. The subnormal is ascertained, and 
the tangent may be easily drawn. In like manner, he can 
readily solve analogous problems in relation to a vast multi- 
tude of other curves— problems which lay far beyond the 
reach of the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, and to 
which they could find no clue. ; 

Nor is this all. For although the search after a more perfect 
method of tangents led to the invention of the Differential 
Calculus, this has not only rendered such a method short and 
easy and universal, but it has also served a great variety of 
other purposes, by which the boundaries of science have been 
most magnificently enlarged. 

A similar train of reflections is applicable to the other great 
branch of the Infinitesimal Analysis— namely, the Integral 
Calculus. Archimedes laid the basis of this Calculus in the 
method of exhaustions. But how different the humble founda- 
tion from the sublime superstructure! The one is the work of 
a few ages, lying near the origin of human knowledge, and 
consummated by the greatest mathematical genius of the 
ancient world; the other is the labor of the two thousand 
years which have elapsed since his time. These long centuries 
have not toiled in vain. The Integral Calculus, as it now 
exists, is a vast improvement on the method of exhaustions as it 
came from the hands of Archimedes. Contrast the quadrature 
of the parabola by Archimedes with the solution of the same 
problem in any one of our elementary works, and the amazing 
difference will be manifest. The student of the ancient geom- 
eter must toil through a tedious demonstration, consisting of 
seven propositions, and covering eight quarto pages, ere he can 
reach the conclusion, that the segment of a parabola is equal 
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to two-thirds of the circumscribed rectangle. By means of the 
modern Calculus, he may demonstrate this truth in a single 
line; in much less space than that in which any one of the seven 
propositions of Archimedes is enunciated. For, in such case, 


3 
s 


1 4 9 f 9 
we have, f y dx — f (2p)? x* dx — § (2p)*> x* = % yx. 
With like rapidity and ease, we obtain the quadrature of 
many other curves, which were even unknown to the ancient 
geometers. 


Nor have the triumphs of the modern Analysis been con- 
fined within the domain of the pure mathematics. Its most 
brilliant achievements have, indeed, been exhibited on the 
theatre of the world around us. It has detected the laws of 
nature, and unveiled the system of the material universe, 
which everywhere displays the wisdom, the goodness, and the 
power of the Creator. The most sublime and the most beauti- 
ful of all the sciences, namely, physical astronomy and physical 
optics, could never have been reared by the unaided genius of 
man. For this purpose he needed an Organum mightier than 
either that of an Aristotle or a Bacon; and he found this Or- 
ganum in the modern Infinitesimal Calculus. Since this instru- 
ment of investigation, then, saves us so much time, and endows 
us with so marvellous a power, surely we should consider the 
logical basis of its methods. 


The Advantages to be Derived from the Study of the Ancient 
Geometricians — Imperfections of the Modern Calculus. 


From the foregoing statement of facts, if taken by them- 
selves, it might be supposed that the great mathematical 
authors of antiquity are unworthy of a close and serious study. 
But no conclusion could be more remote from the truth. If 
the only object in the study of mathematics be to arrive at 
results, or to accumulate particular truths, without knowing 
how we come by them, or on what terms they are held, then, 
indeed, the ancients may be neglected. For, in relation to 
such a purpose, the slow, cautious, and operose method of the 
ancients bears little more comparison to the modern Analysis 
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than the motion of a snail bears to the celerity of lightning. 
But if the prime object be, as it is, to develop, train, and per- 
fect the intellectual powers of the man, then it is conceded, 
even by the most enthusiastic admirers and cultivators of the 
modern Analysis, that the advantage is decidedly on the side 
of the ancients. No finer models of correct insight and think- 
ing, or of close and exact reasoning, can be found than in the 
writings of Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius. Hence it is, 
that the study of their works has been so highly recommended 
by Newton and Leibnitz, as well as by most other great mathe- 
maticians and philosophers. 

‘It hath been an old remark,’ says a celebrated philosopher, 
‘that geometry is an excellent logic. And it must be owned, 
that when the definitions are clear; when the postulata cannot 
be refused, nor the axioms denied: when from the distinct 
contemplation and comparison of figures, their properties are 
derived, by a perpetual and well-connected chain of conse- 
quences, the objects being still kept in view, and the attention 
ever fixed upon them, then is acquired a habit of reasoning, 
close and exact and methodical; which habit strengthens and 
sharpens the mind, and, being transferred to other subjects, is 
of general use in the inquiry after truth.’ Now, all this is 
unquestionably true, as far as it goes; and all these conditions 
of a perfect science, considered as a gymnastic of the mind, 
are most admirably fulfilled in the works of the geometers of 
Greece. The more we study them, the more we shall perceive 
that the postulata cannot be refused ; that the trains of reason- 
ing cannot be resisted ; and that the conclusicns rivet on the 
mind the chains of inevitable conviction. The student of their 
writings will, it is true, pass over much less ground than those 
who are transported, as with railroad speed, by the modern 
Analysis; but then he will come out with powers more fully 
developed, as well as more closely knit together, and, conse- 
quently, better fitted for the stern great trials of life. 

Do we advise, then, that the modern Analysis be exclusively 
confined to those who cultivate mathematics as an instrument 
of investigation, or for its practical applications, and that the 
ancient method be used for the purpose of education, or for the 
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development of the intellectual powers? By no means. For, 
in the first place, the course of study, in this respect, is too 
firmly established to be disturbed, even if such a change were 
desirable. Nor, in the second place, is it desirable that the 
Infinitesimal Calculus should be deposed from its present posi- 
tion in all the real colleges and universities of the civilized 
world. On the contrary, it is infinitely desirable that the mind 
should be lifted up and enlarged by the possession of those 
grand and general views of abstract truth, as well as by those 
transporting views of nature, which this Calculus alone is com- 
petent to unfold. The famous inscription over Plato’s school, 
‘Let no one enter here who is ignorant of geometry,’ is pro- 
nounced a comparatively modern fiction by Sir William Ham- 
ilton.' Be this as it may, it is certain that the same inscription, 
or its equivalent, has been traced, by the finger of the Almighty 
himself, over the very portals of the august temple of the uni- 
verse. For no one ever has been, or ever will be, admitted 
into that sublime sanctuary, with the high privilege and the 
glorious feelings of a votary, except the mathematician. The 
poet may see, and, if he please, may sing, the fancy-work of 
nature; but its frame-work is beheld by the mathematician 
alone. A sort of knowledge of this frame-work may, no doubt, 
be obtained without the aid of the higher mathematics; but 
really to see and to enjoy for oneself the wonders of its wisdom 
and its beauty, the power of the Infinitesimal Calculus must 
be invoked. This alone, as it appears to us, is a sufficient rea- 
son why this Calculus should be diligently cultivated. 

But no one can, indeed, reach these difficult and toilsome 
heights without having his intellectual powers exercised and 
improved. The student can no more tread in the footsteps of 
Newton and Laplace than in those of Archimedes and Apol- 
lonius without having his energies called forth and invig- 
orated. The modern Analysis has, it seems to us, been greatly 
underrated, even by some of its friends, as a means of mental 
discipline; and chiefly because they have overlooked it in its 
application to the problems of physical science. It must be 
conceded, however, that it has many very serious defects, when 


1 See note to this section, marked A. 
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considered as a gymnastic of the mind. These defects are the 
imperfections of the science itself, by which the clearness of 
its evidence is obscured, and the demonstrative rigor of its 
methods concealed. We cannot altogether agree with a recent 
and intelligent writer, ‘ that the true metaphysical basis of the 
Calculus is yet to be discovered’; but surely much remains to 
be done ere that basis can be perfected and clearly revealed. 
The logical basis of the Calculus, as it is exhibited in most 
works on the subject, is still exceedingly defective; and in not 
one of them is its form as a science worthy of its power as 
an art. 

It is with a strong desire to see these defects removed, and 
the Infinitesimal Calculus assume a form more worthy of 
iteelf, that the present article is written. If the writer should 
do but little himself, he hopes, at least, to call the attention 
of others, and especially of those who may venture to com- 
pose text-books on the Calculus, to the necessity of attending 
to the subject, and of ceasing to ‘make books as apothecaries 
make medicines, by pouring them out of one bottle into 
another.’ 

As a preliminary step, it will be necessary to consider, in 
the first place, the rise and the nature of the errors which, 
from the very origin of the new Calculus, have infested its 
metaphysics and obscured the logic of its methods. In no 
other way can the writer do justice to his own imperfect views 
of the logic of the Calculus, or impress on the mind of the 
youthful reader some of the most important lessons 1u be 
derived from its study. Hence the following very brief sketch 
of the Infinitesimal Method, as seen in its rise and progressive 
developments, from its first germs in the writings of Euclid 
and Archimedes to the sublime inventions of Newton and 
Leibnitz. 


The Method of Exhaustions as Employed by Euclid and 
Archimedes. 


The method of mathematics, in all its departments, is first 
to solve the most simple questions, and then to reduce the 
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more difficult, as far as possible, to those already solved. We 
see this natural method or law of the mind illustrated by the 
Greek geometers in the infancy of the science, as well as by 
all those who have developed the grand results of the tran- 
scendental Analysis. 

The most simple step in geometry is to pronounce two mag- 
nitudes equal, because they can be made to coincide exactly 
with each other. Accordingly, the ancient geometers set out 
from this idea of mental superposition, and easily reached the 
first conclusions of the science. Thus two rectangles, of equal 
bases and_equal altitudes, were held to be equal, because the 
one can be made to coincide with the other. In like manner, 
two triangles were shown to be equal when two sides and the 
included angle of the one, or a side and the two adjacent 
angles of the one, are equal to the corresponding parts of the 
other, because they can perfectly coincide. When rectilinear 
figures could no longer be compared by direct superposition, 
they were then divided into parts, and the parts compared by 
the same process. <A rectangle and « parallelogram, for in- 
stance, having the same base and the same altitude, were shown 
to possess equal areas, because they have one part in common, 
and the triangle which completes the one figure may be 
made to coincide with that which completes the other figure. 
Proceeding in this way, they arrived at the comparison and 
measure of plane polygons, of parallelopipedons, and of prisms. 
But when they wished to compare plane figures terminated by 
curve lines, or solids bounded by curve surfaces, the funda- 
mental idea of superposition failed them, and a new method 
was required. Hence arose ‘ the method of exhaustions.’ 

In seeking the relative magnitude of any two circles, it is 
necessary to set out from something already known, such as 
the relation between the areas of two regular polygons. 
Hence, Euclid commences by demonstrating, that if a regular 
polygon be inscribed in a circle, and the number of its sides 
be successively doubled, the difference between the variable 
area of the polygon and the constant area of the circle may 
be made less than any given surface. This established, he 
inscribed regular polygons in the two circles; and, in order 
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to render the comparison more easy, he gives them the same 
number of sides: their areas are then to each other as the 
squares of the radii of the circles. If we double the number 
of sides of each inscribed polygon, and repeat the operation ad 
libitum, the ratio of their area will remain the same, and the 
polygons may be made to differ as little as we please from the 
proposed circles. Hence the conjecture arises, that the same 
relation exists between the areas of the circles themselves, or 
that they are to each other as the squares of their radii. But, 
however probable such a conjecture or conclusion, Euclid does 
not permit himself to rest upon it as an established position. 
On the contrary, he rigorously demonstrates this conclusion by 
having recourse to the reductio ad absurdum. That is to say, 
he supposes this conjecture false, and that the square of the 
first radius is to the square of the second as the first circle is 
to a circle greater or less than the second. He then examines 
each of -these hypotheses in succession, and demonstrates that 
each is false, by showing that it leads to a manifest absurdity. 
Hence, as the ratio of the two circles can be neither greater 
nor less than that of the squares of their radii, he concludes 
that these two ratios are exactly equal. It is by a proceeding 
perfectly analogous that he finds out and demonstrates the 
relation existing between pyramids and prisms, the volume of 
a cone to that of a cylinder, etc., ete. 

It is important to distinguish between the two steps of this 
complex process. The first is that by which the inscribed figure 
is continually increased, by continually adding a triangle to 
each of its sides, so as more and more to exhaust the difference 
between it and the circumscribed figure. Hence it is called 
‘the method of exhaustions’; and the same name is applied to 
the operation when the difference between the variable circum- 
scribed figure and the fixed inscribed figure is more and more 
exhausted by a similar process. This process is, in the hands 
of the ancients, a method of discovery or probable conjecture, 
rather than one of rigorous proof. The conclusions to which 
it points are not adopted by them, as elements of science, 
until they are demonstratively established by the reductio ad 
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absurdum, which is the second and last step of the investi- 
gation. 

The distinction between these two steps is a light in the 
history of mathematics, which serves to dispel some of its per- 
plexities and confusion, as well as to illuminate the relation 
between the ancient and the modern methods. Playfair, in 
his elegant ‘ Dissertation’ on the ‘ Progress of Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences,’ predicated several false positions of the 
method of exhaustions, because he confounds it with the 
reductio ad absurdum. Thus ‘the method of exhaustions was,’ 
says he, ‘the name given to the indirect demonstration thus 
formed’; evidently referring to the reductio ad absurdum, 
since, in reality, the method of exhaustions was never used by 
the ancients as a demonstration, either direct or indirect. 
‘ Though few things,’ he continues, ‘ more ingenious than this 
method have been devised, and though nothing could be more 
conclusive than the demonstrations resulting from it, yet it 
labored under two very considerable defects. In the first place, 
the process by which the demonstration was obtained was long 
and difficult ; aud, in the second place, it was indirect, giving 
no insight into the principle on which the investigation was 
Sounded. Of consequence, it did not enable one to find out 
similar demonstrations, nor increase one’s power of making 
more discoveries of the same kind. It was a demonstration 
purely synthetical, and required, as all indirect reasoning 
must do, that the conclusion should be known before the reason- 
ing ts begun.’ In this passage, and especially in the dtali- 
cized portions of it, there seems to be a singular and most 
exquisite confusion of ideas, as well as no little inaccuracy of 
statement. If the method of exhaustions had, indeed, given 
no insight into the principle on which it is founded, then it 
would not have deserved the name of a method at all. But, 
as we shall hereafter see, the obvious principles of this method 
are the germs of all the great discoveries of subsequent ages. 
It is true ‘that the conclusion should be known,’ at least as 
probable, ‘ before the indirect reasoning is begun’; but this is 
not a defect of the method of exhaustions. For by this method 
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itself the conclusion is made known as probable before the 
indirect reasoning of the reductio ad absurdum is begun. So 
far is it from true, that this method never increased ‘one’s 
power of making more discoveries of the same kind,’ that, as 
we shall hereafter demonstrate, it has directly led to an infinity 
of such discoveries. 

The reductio ad absurdum is, it must be admitted, ‘long 
and difficult.’ It was, says Bossut, in his History of Mathe- 
matics, the reductio ad absurdum, which is ‘sometimes long, 
indirect, complicated, and difficult to be followed by the begin- 
ner, that wearied the attention of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt, and induced him to ask Euclid whether he could not 
make the way shorter and smoother for him. The reply of 
Euclid is well known: ‘No, sire; there is no royal road to 
geometry.” But, although unseen by Euclid, there was a royal 
road to geometry, and that road was under his own feet. For 
it is, indeed, no other than the method of exhaustions itself, 
which, developed and perfected, has been converted from an 
instrument of probable conjecture into one of rigorous demon- 
stration; and, at the same time, rendered more short and rapid 
in arriving at its conclusions. It thus dispenses with all the 
long and painful demonstrations by which the strong under- 
derstanding of Ptolemy Philadelphus was fatigued, and opens 
a royal road, not only to the geometry of Euclid, but also to 
vast regions and heights beyond the horizon of antiquity. 

Archimedes followed this road farther than it was pursued 
by Euclid, and stood on the pinnacle of the ancient world. 
We shall not stop to consider the depreciating views of Play- 
fair in regard to the method of this wonderful man, but pro- 
ceed to unfold, in so far as our purpose requires, the nature of 
the method itself. The clearest and most simple illustration 
of this method is, perhaps, exhibited in his quadrature of the 
parabola, the first problem of the kind ever solved by any one. 
This solution consists, as we have already said, of seven distinct 
propositions; and as it lays the foundation of all the modern 
methods of quadrature, it deserves our most patient and scru- 
pulous attention. 
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He seeks the area of any parabolic segment, as ABC; and 
he demonstrates, as his first proposition, that ‘if in a segment 
comprised by a right line, A C, 
K, , and a parabola, A B C, we lead 
— 
/ 


Fig I 
B 
/ ~~ , 
EX ly from the middle of the base a 
J | right line, D B, parallel to the 
/ jf diameter, the summit of the seg- 
al L 
£ a 





ment is the point B, in which the 
~e parabola is met by the right line 
parallel to the diameter.’ He next proves, that ‘if from the 
middle of half the base, A D, we lead a right line, E F, paral- 
lel to the diameter, then that which is led from the middle of 
the base is four-thirds of that which is led from the middle 
of half the base.’ Or, in other terms, that B D—?# F E. 
The third proposition demonstrated by him is, that if in this 
‘segment we inscribe a triangle, A BC, which has the same 
base and the same height with the segment, the inscribed tri- 
angle will be greater than half the segment.’ These proposi- 
tions are too elementary to require, in this place, anything 
more than the bare enunciation above given.’ They are, in- 
deed, merely preliminary to those which follow, and which 
constitute the essence of the method under consideration. We 
shall proceed to demonstrate these propositions, or rather to 
give the demonstrations of them by Archimedes. 


Proposition JV.—If in a segment comprised by a right line 
and by a parabola we inscribe a triangle which has the same 
base and the same altitude as the segment, and if in the remain- 
ing segments we inscribe other triangles which have the same 
base and the same height as those segments, the triangle in- 
scribed in the entire segment is equal to eight times each of 
the triangles which are inscribed in the remaining segments. 


1 The propositions which are here ranged from I to VII are, in the work 
of Archimedes, numbered from XVIII to XXIV, the seventeen which pre- 
cede having been devoted to another most ingenious solution of the same 
problem. This first solution rests on mechanical, and not on geometrical, 
principies. Yet it is not at all experimental, but purely rational, as the me- 
chanical principles used belong to what Montucla calls ‘mental statics.’ 
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Let the segment A BC be such as that of which we have 
just spoken. Divide A C into two Fig ll. , 
equal parts at the point, D; draw BD AIX 
parallel to the diameter. The point 
B will be the summit of the segment 
(Prop. I). Then the triangle ABC 
will have the same base and thesame 4 — 
height as the segment. Divide A D into two equal parts at 
the point E, and draw the right line E-F parallel to the diame- 
ter. The right line, A B, will be divided into two equal parts 
at the point G. Then the point F will be the summit of the 
segment AFB, and the triangle A FB will have the same 
base and the same height as the segment AFB. Then the 
triangle A BC is eight times the triangle A F B. 

For the right line BD is equal to four-thirds of the right 
line E F (Prop. II), and to twice the right line EG. There- 
fore, EG is double of GF. Therefore, also, the triangle A F B 
is double of the triangle BG F. Hence the triangle A BC is 
eight times the triangle AF B. We might demonstrate, in 
like manner, that it is also equal to eight times the triangle 
which is inscribed in the other segment, B H C. 





Proposition V.—If we have a segment comprised by a right 
line and by a parabola; if surfaces in as great number as we 
please are placed one after another; if each of them contain 
four times that which immediately follows; and if the greatest 
of these surfaces is equal to the triangle which has the same 
base and the same height as the segment, the sum of all these 
surfaces will be less than the segment. 

Let ADBEC be a segment comprised by a right line and 
by a parabola. Let there be, also, Fig II. 
as many surfaces, F, G, H, I, as 
we please, ranged the one after the 
other; let F be the quadruple of G, 
and equal to the triangle which has 4 
the same base and the same height 
as the segment. I say, then, that 
the segment is greater than the sum 
of the surfaces F, G, H, I. 
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Let the summit of the entire segment be the point B, and 
the summit of the remaining segment the points D and E. 
Since the triangle A B C is equal to eight times each of the 
triangles B D A, B E C, it is evident that it is the quadruple 
of these two triangles taken together. But the triangle A BC 
is equal to the surface F; then, by the same reason, the sum 
of the triangles B D A, B E C is equal to the surface G. We 
might show, in like manner, that the sum of the triangles, — 
which is inscribed in the remaining segments, and which have 
the same base and the same heights as these segments, is equal 
to the surface H. But the sum of the triangles, which are 
inscribed in the following segment, is equal to the surface I. 
Hence the sum of all the proposed surfaces is equal to a cer- 
tain polygon inscribed in the segment. It is, therefore, evident 
that the sum of all these surfaces is less than the segment. 


Proposition VI.—If as many magnitudes as we please are 
placed the one after the other, and if each of them contain 
four times that which immediately follows, the sum of these 


magnitudes, augmented by a third of the least, is equal to four- 
thirds of the greatest. 
Let there be as many magnitudes A, B, C, D, E, as we 





ig lV. please, ranged the one after the 


other, and each containing four 

[@| [7 | times that which immediately 
follows. Let the greatest of 
these magnitudes be A. Let 
F be the third of B; G the 
— third of C; H the third of D; 
-— and I the third of E. Since F 
- 4 \¢ |! is the third of B, and B the 
fourth of A, then magnitudes B, F, taken together, are the 
third of A, the magnitudes H, D, taken together, the third of 
C. Hence the sum of the magnitudes B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
is the third of the sum of the magnitudes A, B,C, D. But 
the sum of the magnitudes F, G, H, is the third of the sum of 
the magnitudes B, C, D; therefore, the sum of the remain- 
ing magnitudes, B, OC, D, E, I, is the third of the magnitude 
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A. Hence the sum of the magnitudes A, B, ©, D, E, aug- 
mented by the magnitude I, that is to say, by the third of E, 
is equal to four-thirds of the magnitude A. 


Proposition VII.—Any segment whatever comprised by a 
right line and by a parabola is equal to four-thirds of a triangle 
which has the same base and the same height as the segment. 

Let A D B E C be a segment comprised by a right line and 
by a parabola. Let A B C also be the triangle which has the 
same base and the same height with the segment. Let the 
surface F be equal to four-thirds of the triangle A BC. Then 
the surface F is equal to the segment A DB E C. 

For if the sarface F is not equal to the segment A D BEC, 
it is either greater or less. Letussup- yy,7, 2F 
pose at first, if it be possible, that the 
segment A D B E C is greater than 
the surface F. Inscribe the triangles _ 
A D B, B E C as in the figure of 4 
Prop. IV. Inscribe in the remaining 
segments other triangles which have 
the same bases and the same heights 
as the segments; and continue to in- 
scribe in the remaining segments two 
triangles which have the same base | 4 rz 
and the same height with the seg- AI 
ments. The sum of the remaining segments will become less 
than the excess of the segment A D B E C over the surface 
F. Then the inscribed polygon will be greater than the sur- 
face F. But that cannot be. The triangle A BC is quad- 
ruple the sum of the triangles A D B, B EC; the sum of 
these latter, the quadruple of the sum of those which are 





























1 With the aid of modern signs, this reasoning may be thus presented : 

By hypothesis B= 3 A,andF=>};B=,,A. HenceB+ F=}jA. 

Similarly, C+ G=3+B;D+H=:4C; andE+I1I=}D. 

By addition, we have: B+ C+D+E+F+G+H+I1I=}4A+}4 
(B+ C+D.) 

But, F+ G+ H=}3(B+C+D),andI—}E. 

Hence, by subtraction, B+ C+D+E+}4E=}4A. 

Or,A+B+C+D+E+4E = #4 A; the relation to be demonstrated, 
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inscribed in the following segments, and so on of the series of 
surfaces placed the one after the other, and each of them con- 
taining four times that which immediately follows. (Prop. IV.) 
Hence it follows that the sum of all these surfaces is less than 
four-thirds of the greatest of them. (Prop. VI.) But the sur- 
face F is equal to four-thirds of that surface; then the seg- 
ment A D B E C is not greater than the surface F. 

Let us suppose now, if it be possible, that the segment A D 
B E C is less than the surface F. Let the surface G be equal 
to the triangle A B C; let the surface H be the fourth of the 
surface G; the surface K the fourth of the surface H, and so on, 
until the last surface may be less than the excess F over the 
segment. Let that last surface be I. The sum of the surfaces 
G, H, K, I, added to the third of the surface I, is equal to 
four-thirds of the surface G. (Prop. VI.) But the surface F 
is equal to four-thirds of the surface G; then the surface F is 
equal to the sum of the surfaces G, H, K, I, added to the 
third of the surface I. But the excess of the surface F over 
the sum _ the surfaces G, H, K, I, is Jess than the surface I, 
and the excess of the surface F over the segment is greater 
than the surface I; it is then evident that the sum of the sur- 
faces G, H, K, I, is greater than the segment. This cannot be; 
for we have demonstrated that if surfaces, in as great a num- 
ber as we please, are placed the one after the other, and each 
contains four times that which immediately follows, and if the 
greatest is equal to the triangle inscribed in the segment, the 
sum of these surfaces is less than the segment. (Prop. V.) 
Hence the segment A D B E C is not less than the surface F. 
But we have demonstrated that it is not greater; then it is 
equal to the surface F. But the surface F is equal to four- 
thirds of the triangle A BC; then the segment is equal to 
four-thirds of the triangle A B C. 


We have thus exhibited im extenso the quadrature of the 
parabola by Archimedes, because this is necessary to our pur- 
pose, and because he is so often misrepresented by those who 
give an account of his discoveries. His most beautiful discov- 
eries are, no doubt, contained in his two great works, entitled 
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The Sphere and the Cylinder, and Conoids and Spheroids ; 
but ‘the Quadrature of the Parabola’ illustrates all the prin- 
ciples of his method. If we would understand this method, 
either in itself or in its relation to subsequent methods, it is 
important to consider not only what it contains, but also what 
it rejects. We have met with no writer on Archimedes, 
except Maclaurin, who does not ascribe to him some things 
which have no existence in his productions. Let us, then, 
endeavor to eliminate these misconceptions, and extract the 
essential elements of his method. t 

Playfair alleges that, in the quadrature of the parabola, 
Archimedes inscribes a rectilinear figure in the curve, and 
cireumscribes another around it, and then causes each fig- 
ure to approach as near as he pleases to the curve, by con- 
tinuing to increase the number of its sides, and to diminish 
their size. But Archimedes merely uses an inscribed polygon, 
and not a circumscribed one. Playfair tells us that Archi- 
medes first discovered that the parabola is two-thirds of the cir- 
eumseribed paralellogram, by observing that both the inscribed 
figure and the circumscribed figure continually approximate to 
this fixed value. On the other hand, Archimedes himself, in 
his letter to Dosithes, expressly says, that he first made this 
discovery by means of a mechanical principle, and afterward 
demonstrated it by geometry. Indeed, Playfair seems, in 
more respects than one, to have formed the most imperfect 
notions respecting the method of Archimedes. It is certain 
that he entirely omits to notice the series, or geometrical pro- 
gression, which Archimedes uses on this occasion ; an omission 
which is the more remarkable in a history of mathematics, 
since this use of a geometrical progression is the first germ of 
the method of quadrature by series, which afterward became, 
in the hands of Wallis and Newton, a mighty instrument of 
discovery. 

The method of Archimedes, it should also be carefully ob- 
served, excludes every consideration of the infinite from the 
domain of geometry. In the words of Maclaurin: ‘It is often 
said that curve lines have been considered by the ancients as 
polygons of an infinite number of sides. But this principle 
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nowhere appears in their writings. We never find them 
resolving any figure, or solid, into infinitely small elements. 
On the contrary, they seem to avoid such suppositions, as if 
they judged them to be unfit to be received into geometry, 
when it is obvious that their demonstrations might have been 
sometimes abridged by admitting them.’* We havea striking 
illustration of this remark in Zhe Meusure of the Circle, by 
Archimedes. If he could have indulged in the vague and 
loose way of thinking which is adopted by so many moderns, 
and permitted himself to say, that the circle is a polygon with 
an infinite number of sides, he might at once have found its 
measure. For if the circle be such a figure, then, from the 
well-known measure of a regular polygon, its area is equal to 
its circumference into one-half of its radius. But Archimedes, 
refusing to take this short cut to his conclusion, passes from 
the measure of the polygon to that of the circle, by means of 
a long reductio ad absurdum, similar to that used in the quad- 
rature of the parabola. 

Nor does he suppose the series, by the aid of which he 
measures the parabola, to be continued to infinity, or until its 
last term vanishes, according to the doubtful procedure of 
many modern authors. He merely takes as many terms of 
this series as are necessary to prepare the way for the final 
reductio ad absurdum, by means of which he always bridges 
over the chasm between the measure of rectilinear and of 
curvilinear figures. 

It is difficult to conceive, then, the precise meaning of Sir 
John Herschel, when he says that the method of Archimedes 
involves ‘ the passage from the finite to the infinite.’? On the 
contrary, he everywhere appears to shun, with the most scru- 
pulous care, that dark passage in which so many geometers 
have since been wrecked ; or else wandered from the light and 
the clearness of the evidence which should ever attend the 
science they cultivate. Indeed, if Archimedes had identified 
the circle with a regular polygon of an infinite number of 
sides, then he would have measured a curvilinear figure by 


1 Introduction to Fluxions. 
2 Review of Whewell on the Inductive Sciences. 
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comparing it with a rectilinear one, on the principle of super- 
position, a process which seems to have been abhorrent to the 
whole genius and spirit of his geometry. The simple truth is 
stated by Maclaurin, that ‘he does not suppose the chords of 
the curve to be bisected to infinity, so that after an infinite 
bisection the inscribed polygon might be said to coincide with 
the parabola.’ Nor, in the words of the same author, does he 
‘suppose the progression to be continued to infinity, or men- 
tion the sum of an infinite number of terms, though it is mani- 
fest that all which can be understood by those who assign that 
sum was fully known to him. He appears to have been more 
fond of preserving to the science all its accuracy and evidence 
than of advancing paradoxes.’ This accuracy and clearness of 
evidence is, indeed, an inexorable demand of the mathematical 
mind. Hence geometry, after having shot the dark gulf which 
separates the finite from the infinite, and indulged in a wild 
spirit of paradox, evinces, at the present day, a strong ten- 
dency to return from its bold voyage of discovery, and to 
reconstruct all the truths in its possession from the clear and 
simple elements of the method of Archimedes. 

These elements are two: First, the idea of a limit; and, 
secondly, the idea of an infinitesimal. The idea of a limit, as 
defined by the best modern geometers,' is clearly involved in 
the method of Archimedes. This idea is thus defined by 
Duhamel: ‘ We call the emt of a variable the constant quan- 
tity which the variable indefinitely approaches without ever 
reaching wt.? In precisely this sense the circle, or the para- 
bola, is the limit of the inscribéd polygon of Archimedes. 
For the circle, or the parabola, is a constant quantity or area, 
which the variable polygon may be made to approach indefi- 
nitely near without ever reaching it; since, as Archimedes 
assumes, the inscribed polygon is less than the circumscribed 
curvilinear area. This idea is not defined by Archimedes; but 

1 By the term geometers we do not mean the mere makers of text-books, 
much less the mere compilers and wnmakers of such books, but the great 
thinkers by whom the methods of geometry have been cleared up, or its 
boundaries enlarged. Such, for example, as Archimedes and Apollonius, 


Cavalieri and Descartes, Newton and Leibnitz; or such as Berkeley, Carnot, 
Maclaurin, D’Alembert, Cauchy, and Duhamel. 
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the definition of Duhamel — perhaps the best ever given — is 
merely a faithful description of the thing as used by the Greek 
geometer. 

The other positive element in the method of exhaustions — 
namely, the idea of an infinitesimal —is thus defined by Du- 
hamel: ‘ We call an indefinitely small quantity every vari- 
able magnitude which has zero for its limit. For example, 
the difference between any variable whatever and its limit is 
indefinitely small when it tends to zero. Thus the difference 
between the area of a circle and that of the regular inscribed 
polygon, of which we indefinitely multiply the number of the 
sides, is indefinitely small. It is the same with the difference 
between a cylinder and an inscribed prism, of a cone and an 
inscribed pyramid, etc., ete. We cite these particulars in 
order to indicate some examples; but indefinitely small quan- 
tities can present themselves under various circumstances 
other than the difference between a variable and its finite 
limit.’ Such are precisely the quantities used by Archimedes— 
that is, quantities which may be made as small as we please 
without becoming nothing ; or, in other words, variable quan- 
tities which have zero for their limits. We may doubt the 
propriety of calling such quantities infinitely small, since they 
may be made still smaller, and since they often possess a very 
sensible finite magnitude; but we cannot doubt the fact of 
their occurrence in the method of Archimedes. As they occur 
in his writings they are simply variable quantities, which may 
be rendered less than any assignable magnitude of the same 
kind; and such precisely is their nature as they stand in the 
definition of Carnot, Duhamel, and some other modern geome- 
ters. We shall call them indefinitely small, or simply injint- 
testmals, and shall always mean that they are quantities 
which may be made as small as we please, or whose limits 
are zero. 

Infinitely small quantities, in the proper sense of the words, 
are exceedingly vague and obscure elements of science. They 
‘seem, by their equivocal properties,’ says Carnot, ‘to hold the 
middle place between magnitude and zero, between existence 
and nothingness.’ But he adds, in a note, ‘I here speak con- 
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formably to the vague ideas which are commonly entertained 
of quantities called infinitesimals, when pains have not been 
taken to examine their nature; but, in truth, nothing is more 
simple than the exact notion of these sorts of quantities. What 
is that, in fact, which is called an infinitely small quantity 
in mathematics? Wothing but a quantity which we can ren- 
der as small as we please, ete.’ Such precisely are the injind- 
tesimals of Archimedes. 

These two elements— namely, the idea of limits, and the 
idea of infinitesimals, as above defined — lie at the foundation 
of the method of Archimedes, and constitute its very essence. 
They likewise constitute the secret of the marvellous power 
of the modern Calculus. For, as Duhamel says, this Calculus, 
in all its height and depth and breadth, is but a development 
and application of these two fundamental ideas or principles. 
Ere we attempt to show this, however, we shall consider the 
next great era in the origin and development of the Methods 
of Geometry. 


The Method and Discoveries of Cavalieri.’ 


Cavalieri is one of the small number of geometers whose 
inventions form eras in the history of the science. Although 
Kepler, by his sublime discoveries in astronomy, earned the 
lofty title of ‘legislator of the skies,’ he was but the humble 
precursor of Cavalieri in geometry. Cavalieri, the friend and 
disciple of Galileo, soon eclipsed, indeed, the fame of his illus- 
trious master as a mathematician. 

A tract on Stereometry, written by Kepler, first lead Cava- 
lieri, as we learn from himself, into those views which finally 
terminated in his method, and crowned his labors with a mul- 
titude of the most brilliant discoveries. In this book, indeed, 
Kepler opened a vast field for the speculations of all the 
mathematicians of his own time, as well as of subsequent 
ages. He ventured to introduce, for the first time, into the 
clear domain of geometrical truth, the idea of infinitely small 


1 R@flexions sur la Metaphysique du Calcul Infinitésimal. 
2 Born at Milan in 1598, and died in 1647. 
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and infinitely great quantities. He dispensed with the long 
and painful reductio ad absurdum of the ancients, and rested 
simply on the conclusions to which the method of exhaustions 
pointed. Or, rather, having resolved the magnitudes under 
consideration into infinitely small elements, he seized at once 
on the conclusion, without going through the previous steps 
of the method of exhaustions, and enunciated it as an estab- 
lished position; a course which he could pursue with the 
greater confidence and safety, since many of the truths thus 
reached by him had been rigorously demonstrated by the 
ancient geometers. 


Tkus, according to Kepler, the circumference of a circle is 
a regular polygon, whose sides are infinitely great in number, 
and infinitely small in size. Hence the circle itself is com- 
posed of an infinity of triangles, with a common vertex at its 
centre, and with their bases on the small sides of its cireum- 
ference. The cone, in like manner, is made up of an infinity 
of pyramids resting on the triangles of its circular base, and 
having a common vertex at its summit. The cylinder, also, 
is formed by an infinity of prisms, whose bases are the trian- 
gles of its circular base, and whose common altitude is the 
height of the cylinder. By means of these notions Kepler 
reached, in a direct and very short way, the truths which, 
according to the more rigorous method of the ancients, de- 
manded far more pains and labor to establish them. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus would, no doubt, have rejoiced in the method of 
Kepler; but although his method, as Maclaurin,! and Montu- 
cla,’ and Peyrard,’ and Lacroix,‘ and Carnot, allege, must 
have been obvious to the geometers of antiquity, they refused 
to follow it in laying the foundations of the science. Its pre- 
cise nature and value, as an engine for raising the superstruc- 
ture, remain to be examined. 


1 Introduction to Treatise on Fluxions, pp. 3, 33, and 50. 

2 Histoire des Mathematique, Vol. IT, p. 30, 

8 GEuvres d’Archiméde, Preface, p. xxvii. 

4 Traite du Différential et du Calcul Integral, Vol. I, Preface, p. 2. 
5 Reflexions sur la Métaphysique du Calcul Infinitésimal, p. 135. 
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Kepler did not stop at the ancient boundaries of the science. 
He carried his views beyond those of Archimedes, and formed 
a multitude of new bodies, which he commended to the atten- 
tion of geometers. Archimedes formed his conoids and sphe- 
roids by causing the conic sections to revolve around their axes; 
though he omitted to notice the volume generated by turning 
the hyperbola around its conjugate axis. Kepler generated 
his solids by the revolution of the conic sections around any 
diameter whatever — around an ordinate, around a tangent at 
the vertex, or, finally, around any line beyond the curve. He 
thus formed, in all, about ninety, in addition to those consid- 
ered by Archimedes. He was, it is true, able to solve only 
a few of the most simple problems thus proposed by himself, 
but his example and success were sufficient to give a powerful 
impulse to the mathematical world. 


Cavalieri was the greatest geometer by whom this impulse 
was immediately received and propagated. His Geometry of 
Indivisibles was published twenty years after the Stereometry 
of Kepler. Indivisibles are, according to Cavalieri, those 
infinitely small elements into which a body, or figure, may 
be divided. Thus a line, he supposes, is composed of points, 
a surface of parallel lines, and a volume of parallel surfaces. 


From these premises there is but one step to the conclusion, 
that two parallelograms, having equal bases and equal alti- 
tudes, are equal in area, since it is evident that the elements 
composing the one are exactly equal to the elements composing 
the other. In like manner, a prism, or a cylinder, which is 
made up of elements parallel and equal to its base, is seen to 
be equal to the sum of these elements; or, in other words, 
equal to its base multiplied by its altitude. The parallel 
elements of a triangle, however, decrease in an arithmetical 
progression, in which the last term is 0; but the sum of the 
progression, as is well known, is one-half the sum of the 
greatest term taken as many times as there are terms in the 
series. Hence the triangle is equal to half the product of its 
base by its altitude. 
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Let A BC be a parabolic segment, bounded by the para- 
s bola A B CO, and the right line, A OC, 
* perpendicular to its axis, and let it 
generate a conoid by turning on its 
——~J ¢ axis, B D. Then the volume of the 
conoid is equal to half the volume of 
\|. the cylinder generated by the cir- 

__2 ~~" eumscribed rectangle A E F C. 

For the conoid is made up of an infinite number of circular 
elements, parallel to its base, which decrease as the squares of 
their radii. But, from a well-known property of the parabola, 
the square of these radii decrease as their distances from the 
vertex of the conoid. That is, they decrease in an arithmeti- 
cal progression, whose first term is the area of the base of the 
conoid, and whose last term is zero. If this first term be 
denoted by a, the last term by 1, and the number of terms 
by n, then the formula for the sum of the terms of such a 
series will give us the volume of the conoid. 

a+] 
— 2 

But as each element of the cylinder is equal to a, its volume 
is a.n3; hence the conoid is half the circumscribed cylinder. 

Our, next illustration shall be the demonstration of the 
thirty-seventh proposition of the treatise on Zhe Conoids and 
Spheroids, which is still, after the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, the most beautiful of all the theorems of 
elementary geometry. It is there that Archimedes demon- 
strates, for the first time, the wonderful relation existing be- 
tween the sphere and the circumscribed cylinder — a labor of 
Hercules to its great discoverer. We now proceed to prove 
this relation by the Method of Indivisibles. 

Let A D B be a semi-circle, whose diameter is A B and 
, Figill. ¢ - whose centre is at the point C. Let 

< AB FE be the circumscribed rec- 

tangle, and C D the radius perpen- 

| dicular to E F. Then draw the two 
diagonals, C E, C F, and from any 
f point p of the line A E draw the 








an. 
x n = —>-» since l= o. 
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right line pone perpendicular to C D, cutting the semi- 
circumference at the point 0, and the diagonal at the point n. 

If the whole figure be turned around C D as an axis, the 
quadrant A C D will generate the volume of the hemisphere 
whose diameter is A B, the rectangle A C D E will generate 
the circumscribed cylinder, which has the same diameter as 
the hemisphere, and the right-angled isoceles triangle C D E 
will generate a right cone, whose altitude, C D, is equal to the 
radius of its base, D E. The three right lines, ¢ n, ¢ 0, ¢ p, 
will each, at the same time, generate a circle with its centre 
at the point c; and the first of these circles will be an element 
of the cone, the second an element of the hemisphere, and the 
third an element of the cylinder. All these figures are sup- 
posed to be generated. 


The areas of the three circles, or elements, are as the squares 


ee —2 —2 
of their radii. But Co—Cc+co; or, since Co=cp and 


~~ a ae 
Cc= en, this equation becomes cp=cn-+co. Hence the 


circle whose radius is ¢ p is equal to the sum of the two circles 
whose radii arec n and c 0; or, in other words, the element 
of the cylinder is equal to the sum of the corresponding ele- 
ments of the cone and of the hemisphere. As the same rela- 
tion obtains between all the other elements of the three round 
bodies, it follows that the volume of the cylinder is equal to 
the sum of the volumes of the cone and of the hemisphere. 

But since the cone is one-third of the cylinder, the hemi- 
sphere must be the other two-thirds; and the entire sphere is 
two-thirds of the entire circumscribed cylinder, as Archimedes 
has shown. 

In the preceding examples we have merely added the ele- 
ments of the volumes or areas compared, or merely taken the 
sum of the infinite number of terms in an arithmetical pro- 
gression. Hence we have scarcely crossed the threshold of 

1 A diagram representing the sphere, enclosed in a circumscribed cylinder, 
was, in comformity with the request of Archimedes, inscribed on his tomb. 
It was by means of this symbol that Cicero afterward discovered the burial 
place of Archimedes, concealed beneath rubbish near Syracuse, his native 


city, and caused its inhabitants to blush for their ingratitude, ignorance, and 
neglect. 
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the grand edifice erected by Cavalieri. ‘The rule for sum- 
ming an infinite series of terms in arithmetical progression,’ 
says Playfair, ‘had been long known, and the application of 
it to find the area of a triangle’ (or the volume of a conoid, 
etc., etc.), ‘according to the method of indivisibles, was a matter 
of no difficulty. The next step was, supposing a series of lines 
in arithmetical progression, and squares to be described on each 
of them, to find what ratio the sum of all these squares bears 
to the greatest square, taken as often as there are terms in the 
progression. Cavalieri showed that when the number of lines 
is infinitely great, the first of these sums is just one-third of 
the second. This evidently led to the cubature of many 
solids.’ Let us see how it may be applied to find, for exam- 
ple, the volume of a cone. 
Let there be a right cone with a circular base S A D B; let 
Fig. § fall a perpendicular from its vertex S 
/ /| \ upon its base A D B, divide this perpen- 
/ i ; dicular into an infinity of equal parts, 
aka NS and through each point of division pass 
a plane parallel to the base of the cone. 
Then, according to the geometry of indi- 
visibles, the intersection of the volume 
of the cone by each of these planes i is one 
of its tinea, and. the sum of all these elements is the vol- 
ume of the cone itself. 





1 This is a neat and perspicuous statement of the principle we are about 
to use; but it seems to imply two things, neither of whichis true. First, it 
seems to imply, that the sum of the terms in an arithmetical progression is 
only used in the quadrature of surfaces, while the sum of the squares of such 
terms is employed in ‘the cubature of solids.’ "Whereas, in fact, the first sum 
is often used in the cubature of volumes, and the last in the quadrature of 
surfaces. Secondly, the passage above quoted excludes the idea that the 
sum of the squares, etc., was unknown before the time of Cavalieri, and 
remained to be discovered by him. The truth is, however, that the sum of 
such squares was discovered by Archimedes, and used by him, not only in the 
cubature of volumes, but also in the quadrature of the spiral. In the tenth 
proposition of his treatise “TIE PI EAI KQN,” he demonstrates the rela- 
tion in question, which, if written in the the language of modern algebra, 
becomes : 


wN 
P+F 484 84+....420 «®t id — a well known form, etc. 
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But these elements are to each other as the squares of their 
radii, or as the squares of their distances from the vertex of 
the cone. If, then, B denote the base of the cone, H its 
height, b any one of its elements, as a d b, h its distance from 
the vertex, and V the volume of the cone, we shall have 

Bs: 2: H*: kh, 
Then bo h? 
H? 


Hence V, which is the sum of all these elements, is equal to 
B 
the constant To multipled by the sum of the squares of the 


different values of h; and since the variable value of h increases 
in arithmetical progression, whose first term is zero and whose 
last term is H, the sum of their squares is given by the wel!- 
known formula: 


8 2 
0424 8484....4 part tee+e 


XX & & 
But the number H being infinite, the terms 3 H? and H may 


be rejected as nothing by the side of 2 H*®; hence the sum of 
the squares becomes 4 H’*. 





B 
Multiply the constant 0 by 4 H* then, and we have the 


volume sought, V = 3 B H; that is, the volume of a right 
cone is equal to one-third of the product of its base by its 
altitude." 

By means of the same principle we shall, in conclusion, 
quadrate the parabola, and thus bring the method of Cava- 
lieri into direct comparison with 2 Cc 


that of Archimedes. Let A B OC, 
then, be the semi-segment of a FigIX. 
parabola, and let the right line dc 7 


Cc 
be any one of the infinite number 
of elements of the space A D Cc A. 4 
But, by the property of the parabola, we have 
A@’:de:: AD’: DC. 
1 Precisely the same proof is applicable to an oblique cone with a circular 
base. 
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The same proportion is true for every other element; and 

since the sum of the antecedents is to the sum of the conse- 

quents as any one antecedent is to its consequent, we have 
ZA: Z.€d¢::; AB : DO; 

in which the symbol 2’ is used to denote the sum of all the terms, 

such as Ad’ ordc. If we multiply the last couplet by A D, 

then results 


>.Ad’?: S.de:: AD’: ADxDC. 


But J. Ad? =+4 AD’; and hence S.dc=4ADxXxDO; 
that is, the area A D Cc A is one-third of the rectangle A D 
C B; and, consequently, the semt-segment is two-thirds of the 
same rectangle. 

The fertility of this method was truly marvellous. The 
most difficult problems in Archimedes are among the most 
simple of those solved by Cavalieri. ‘ He applied his theory,’ 
says Montucla, ‘to divers problems, and passed in review the 
greater part of those proposed by Kepler, which he resolved with 
much elegance.” Among these he found the volume generated 
by the revolution of any circular segment around its chord, 
which, when the segment is a semi-circle, becomes the volume 
of asphere. He also ascertained the volume produced by turn- 

ing a hyperbolic segment, such as 

A B E, around its conjugate axis, 

1) and showed that it is two-thirds 

es | of the hollow cylinder formed by 

the revolution of the rectangle 

A B around the same line, etc., 
A ete. 

He raised himself to still more difficult considerations. 
Kepler had proposed the problem: ‘To find the value of the 
solid described by a parabolic segment in turning, not around 
its axis, as in the treatise de Conoidibus et Spheroidibus of 
Archimedes, but around its ordinate, or the tangent to its 
vertex.’ Cavalieri, in seeking the solution of this problem, 
soon found that it depends on the ratio of the sum of the 
fourth powers of the lines which fill the triangle to the sum 
of the fourth powers of those which fill the rectangle. He 








é 
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showed that this ratio is that of 1 to 5, which is another prin- 
ciple in his method. He also ascertained that when the ques- 
tion relates to the cubes of these lines the ratio is that of 1 to 4. 
Hence he concluded, by reasoning from analogy, that if the 
exponent of the power is n, the ratio of the sums will be as 
1ton+ 1. This again augmented his power and enlarged 
the range of his vision. He measured all the parabolas of 
the superior orders, he cubed their conoids, and found their 
centres of gravity. ‘He published these things,’ says Mon- 
tucla, ‘and many others, in 1647, in his Hxercitationes Mathe- 
matice.’ , 

We can well imagine the tremendous impulse which these 
things gave to the mind of the mathematician. It appeared 
to be raised, as on the wings of the infinite, and enabled to see 
far beyond the shore of the finite, on which Euclid and Archi- 
medes had been content to dwell. But these immense advan- 
tages were not purchased at small cost. If the view was 
extended, the prospect became dim, and the vision was often 
perplexed with impenetrable obscurity. It is, says Aristotle, 
the office of mathematics to demonstrate beyond the possi- 
bility of a reply, a condition most scrupulously and most 
admirably fulfilled by the ancient geometers. But with the 
introduction of the idea of the infinite into the science, there 
arose a controversy which is still unsettled, and which still 
continues to obscure, with its smoke, the brightest domain of 
human knowledge. 

Many of those, however, who have put forth the most 
gigantic efforts to expel the infinite from geometry, have been 
compelled to render a reluctant homage to the wonders which 
it seems te achieve, by methods which are as remarkable for 
the rapidity and ease of their execution as they are for the 
beauty of their results. Thus, says Maclaurin: ‘ We would 
not be understood to affirm, that the methods of indivisibles 
and infinitesimals, by which so many uncontested truths have 
been discovered, are without a foundation. We acknowledge 
further, there is something marvellous in the doctrine of infi- 
nites that is apt to please and transport us; and that the 
method of infinitesimals has been presented of late with an 
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acuteness and subtility not to be paralleled in any other 
science. But geometry is best established on clear and plain 
principles, and these speculations are ever obnoxious to some 
difficulties. Ifthe greatest accuracy has been always required 
in this science, in reasoning concerning finite quantities, we 
apprehend that geometricians cannot be too scrupulous in 
admitting or treating of infinites, of which our ideas are so 
imperfect. Philosophy, probably, will always have its myste- 
ries. But these are to be avoided in geometry ; and we ought 
to guard against abating from tts strictness and evidence the 
rather that an absurd philosophy is the natural product of a 
vitiated geometry.’ 

On the other hand, the partizans of the new geometry, and 
even Cavalieri himself, could not but acknowledge the diffi- 
culties and obscurity which hang around its methods. We 
shall proceed to consider, in the next place, their attempts to 
remove these difficulties, and to silence the objections of their 
opponents. 

Carnot, in his ceiebrated work on the philosophy of the 
Calculus, has devoted less than ten pages to the Method of 
Indivisibles. But every word which drops from the pen of 
such a man deserves to be carefully weighed. Sitting in his 
department at Paris, he directed the armies of the Republic 
. on the plains of Europe, and with such ability and success as 
to draw from Bonaparte the high praise, that ‘he had organ- 
ized victory.’ It was a still higher tribute to his genius when, 
after the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon wrote to him, ‘I have 
known you too late.’ 

It does not appear, however, that he put forth the powers 
of his great mind to grasp and comprehend the true theory of 
Indivisibles; he certainly did not study it with all the care 
which it demands from any one who would sound the depths, 
or.explore the mysteries, of the Infinitesimal Calculus. ‘ Cava- 
lieri,’ says he, ‘was the precursor of the savans. to whom we 
owe the infinitesimal analysis; he opened the career to them 
by his Geometry of Indivisibles.’ 

‘In the method of indivisibles we consider lines as composed 
of points, surfaces as composed of lines, and volumes as com- 
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posed of surfaces. These hypotheses are certainly absurd, and 
we ought to employ them only with circumspection,’ ete. 
Now, right here the question arises, ought we to employ 
absurdities at all? Instead of admitting them into geometry, 
and making them the very foundation of the science, as Cava- 
lieri has done, should we not exert all our circumspection and 
care to exclude them? It will surely be admitted that, if 
possible, it is better to use truth than absurdity for such a 
purpose ; and, as we shall hereafter see, the magnificent super- 
structure reared by Cavalieri may be made to rest on a founda- 
tion as solid and imperishable as any of the truths of which it 
is composed. 

It is usually supposed that the defect in the method of 
Cavalieri was cured by the improvement of Roberval, his great 
contemporary and rival. Thus, for example, Bossut, in his s- 
tory of Mathematics, says: ‘The method of Roberval, like that 
of Cavalieri, was founded on the principle of indivisibles ; but 
it was exhibited in a point of view more conformable to geo- 
metrical strictness, because Roberval considered the planes, or 
solids, as having for their elements rectangles of infinitely small 
altitudes, or sections of infinitely little thickness, and not sim- 
ple lines or planes.’ This improvement, as it is supposed to 
be, is adopted by Carnot, as well as by ‘that miracle of uni- 
versal genius,’ Blaise Pascal. It certainly removes the most 
obvious difficulty attending the doctrine of indivisibles; but 
if we look deeper we shall find that it encounters another and 
an equally insuperable difficulty. We shall find that even 
these great men, in attempting to navigate the dark sea of the 
infinite, have shunned Scylla only to fall into Charybdis. 

‘Is it the question,’ says-Carnot, ‘to show that two pyra- 
mids with the same base and with the same height have also 
the same volumes? We regard each of them as composed of 
an infinity of plane surfaces equally distant, which are its ele- 
ments; but as these elements are equal each to each, and their 
number is the same in both cases, we conclude the volumes of 
the pyramids, which are the respective sums of the elements, 
are equal.’ Now, this is neither the method of Cavalieri, nor 
that of Roberval and Pascal, which Carnot afterward approves, 
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but a strange mixture and confusion of both views. For it is 
evident that if there be a distance between the parallel plane 
elements, as Carnot supposes there is, then their sums cannot 
make up the respective volumes of the pyramids. It is, on 
the contrary, perfectly clear that it is the sum, not of the plane 
figures, which have no thickness, but of the frustrums of the 
pyramids included between the parallel planes that compose 
their volumes. 

Let us suppose, then, that we seek the volumes in question, 
by the addition of these little solids, according to the method of 
Roberval and Pascal. We thus escape the absurdity of making 
a solid, or thickness, by adding no thickness to no thickness ; 
but we encounter another difficulty equally great. That is, 
we assume that the frustrums of the two pyramids are equal 
each to each, which is a manifest petitio principit. We might 
just as well assume that the two pyramids are equal at once, 
as to assume the equality of their corresponding frustrums. 
Indeed, it is usual to prove that two such pyramids are equal, 
in order to establish the equality of two such frustrums. 
Neither should be taken for granted. It was, no doubt, with 
a view to escape the difficulty into which Roberval ran, that 
Cavalieri reduced the elements of lines, surfaces, and solids to 
absolute indivisibles. It was, on the other hand, the darkness 
and difficulty attending the doctrine of indivisibles that drove 
Roberval to found his system on a surreptitious petitio prin- 
ciptt. We should neither adopt the false principles of the one, 
nor the false reasoning of the other, in our attempts to recon- 
struct ‘the royal road to Geometry.’ 

The views of Carnot are brought out still more clearly in 
the following extract from his work, especially in the very 
remarkable passage which he quotes, with approbation, from 
the writings of Pascal: ‘Cavalieri,’ says he, ‘ affirmed very 
positively that his method is only a corollary from the method 
of exhaustions ; but he confessed that he knew not how to give a 
rigorous demonstration of it. The great geometers who fol- 
lowed ,him soon seized its spirit; it was in great vogue with 
them until the discovery of the new Calculus. ..... It is 
to this method of indivisibles that Pascal and Roberval owe 
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the success of their profound researches on the cycloid, and 
here is how the.first of these famous authors expresses himself 
on the subject: 

‘“T have wished to give this notice,” says Pascal, “in order 
to show that everything which is demonstrated by the true 
rules of indivisibles will, therefore, be demonstrated with the 
rigor and in the manner of the ancients; and thus the one of 
these methods differs from the other only in the manner of 
speaking ; which can wound no reasonable person when he is 
once informed of what is intended by it. Hence I shall have 
no difficulty in using the language of indivisibles, the swum of 
the lines or the sum of the planes; I will have no difficulty 
in using the expression, the swm of the ordinates, which seems 
not to be geometrical to those who understand not the doc- 
trine of indivisibles, and who imagine that it is to sin against 
geometry to express a plane by an indefinite number of lines; 
that which comes from their want of intelligence, since we 
understand nothing by that, except the sum of an indefinite 
number of rectangles, made on each ordinate and each of the 
small equal portions of the diameter, of which the sum is cer- 
tainly a plane. So that when we speak of the sum of an 
indefinite number of lines, we always have respect to a certain 
right line, by the equal and indefinite portions of which they 
are multiplied. 

‘“This is certainly more than was necessary in order to 
show that these expressions — the sum of the lines, the sum of 
the planes, etc., contain nothing but what is very conformable 
to pure geometry.” 

‘This passage is remarkable,’ continues Carnot, ‘not only 
in that it proves that these geometers knew very well how to 
appreciate the merit of the method of indivisibles, but also in 
that it proves that the notion of the infinite, in the same sense 
which we attribute to it at this day, was not strange to these 
geometers; for it is clear from that which we have just cited 
from Pascal, that he attached to the word indefinite the same 
signification which we attach to the word infinite, that he 
called simply small what we call infinitely small, and that he 
neglected, without scruffle, these small quantities by the side 


* 
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of finite quantities; for we see that Pascal regarded as simple 
rectangles the trapezoids or small portions of the area of the 
curve contained between two consecutive ordinates, neglect- 
ing, consequently, the little mixtilinear triangles which have 
for their bases the differences of these ordinates. Yet no per- 
son has been tempted to reproach Pascal with his defect of 
severity. 

‘Roberval continually employs the same expressions, the 
infinite and the infinitely small, in the sense we give them 
at the present day, and he expressly says that we ought: to 
neglect these infinitely small quantities by the side of finite 
quantities, and the latter by the side of infinite quantities.’ 

From the above passage it appears that Pascal really rejected 
the idea of indivisibles, since his little rectangles, and his little 
solids, are susceptible of being divided into smaller rectangles 
and solids. In this he unquestionably improved on the first 
principles of the method of Cavalieri, and took the same view 
of the nature of infinitesimals which was entertained by Archi- 
medes, and which is now entertained by the most profound 
geometers.' But in thus adopting the view of his friend 
Roberval, he does not seem to suspect the illicit process, the 
inevitable petitio principii, in which that view is involved. 
It is certain that he nowhere notices its existence. 

Pascal only gets out of one difficulty into another. To illus- 

FigXf. trate this, let there be any curve line, A C, 

‘T] whose abscissa for the point OC is A B, and 

whose ordinate is BC. Let the right line, 

A B, according to the view of Pascal, be 

#2 divided into an indefinitely great number. 

of-equal parts, through each point of division let an ordinate 
be erected, and on these ordinates let rectangles be constructed 
as in the figure; then we may truly say, with him, that ‘the sum 
of these rectangles is certainly a plane.’ But is it not equally 
certain that this sum is not exactly equal to the curvilinear 
space A C B? Pascal, as we have seen, throws out all the 
small triangles which are formed at the top of his rectangles, 
as if they were nothing, or formed no part of the figure under 


1 See 2 II. ba] 
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consideration. But on what principle does he justify his pro- 
cess? On no principle whatever. He makes no attempt at a 
justification of this step. If his object were merely to obtain 
a proximate value of the area in question, and if he succeeded 
in this, the whole thing would be perfectly intelligible. But, 
as is well known, the result he arrives at by such a process is 
not an approximate quadrature of the curve, but an absolutely 
exact one, differing from its real measure by neither more ner 
less than zero. He does not touch the difficulty; he leaves it 
in all its naked force. But it is precisely this difficulty which 
constitutes the problem, the Gordian knot, of the modern 
Infinitesimal Method. It is with this problem that the great 
mind of Carnot grapples in his Metaphysics of the Calculus, 
with what success we shall have ovcasion to examine when we 
come to consider the method of Leibnitz. 

Though Cavalieri does not, like Roberval, Pascal, and Leib- 
nitz, throw out in every process infinitesimals as nothing, we 
should not conclude that his method is free from such a difti- 
culty. In fact, he throws out such quantities, once for all, in 
the preparation of his formulas, and thus, instead of surmount- 
ing the difficulty, he merely keeps it in the background. 
Playfair, it will be remembered, says that Cavalieri showed 
that the sum of the squares of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., continued to infinity, is ‘jwst one-third’ of the cube of 
the last term. But he did not, and he could not, show this, 
since the formula for the sum of such squares is 


2n? + 8n? +n. 


12 + 92 + 3? + 2 
> = 





which, if we denote the sum of the squares by S, and suppose 
n to be infinite, becomes 


2eS+Zar+ aH 

on 
Hence S = 4 @3 or 3 n’, only on the supposition that 
3a? + o, or 3 n? + n, becomes nothing by the side of 
2a*; and, accordingly, this supposition lies at the founda- 
tion of the method of Cavalier. That is, before we can 
accept this method as rigorously exact, we must believe that 


s= 
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infinity square is nothing by the side of infinity cube; just ag 
infinity is nothing by the side of infinity square, or a finite 
quantity is nothing by the side of infinity. These suppositions 
are still made by many teachers of the modern analysis. But 
as they are better adapted to puzzle and confound than they 
are to enlighten and fortify the powers of the mind,' so we 
rejoice that we may, without their aid or hindrance, find our 
way clearly from the first principles to the last results of the 
science. 


The method of indivisibles, says Pascal, differs from that of 
exhaustions ‘only in the manner of speaking,’ an assertion 
which has since been more than a thousand times repeated by 
others. ‘It has been known from that time,’ says Carnot, 
referring to the time of Pascal, ‘that the method of indivisi- 
bles, and all those of the same kind which may be imagined, 
are nothing but formulas of abbreviation, very useful to elude 
the prolixities of the method of exhaustions, without destroy- 
ing in any manner the exactitude of the results.’ But this 
remark, though repeated until it has become a mere common- 
place, seems exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory; since, if 
we admit that ‘the method of indivisibles is an abridgement 
of the method of exhaustions,’ it must still be seen, by every 
one who will take the pains to look closely, that it is at the 
same time a wide departure from the fundamental principles 
of Archimedes. 


In the first place, the method of Cavalieri abridges that of 
Archimedes by striking out its postulata, which are so clear and 
undeniable, and by the substitution of absurdities in their stead. 
We say absurdities, because such is the admission of the advo- 
cates of this method, Pascal and Carnot, as well as the objec- 
tion of its great opponents, Newton and Maclaurin. We say 
absurdities, because such is the judgment of the mathematical 
world. The attempt is sometimes made to rebut this charge— 
not by showing the first principles of Cavalieri to be true, but 

1 As a consequence of such imperfect teaching, some of the best minds 
we have ever known, instead of being attracted and drawn along by the 


clearness aad beauty of the higher mathematics, have been repelled and dis- 
gusted by its obscurities and enigmas. 
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by insisting that his results are always correct. But this is a 
gross paralogism. No one has ever denied the correctness of 
his results. It is, indeed, as impossible to deny the truth of 
his conclusions as it is to admit the soundness of his premises. 
Newton disapproves the method of indivisibles, on account of 
the principles from which it sets out, and some of the processes 
which it uses by the way; and Playfair thinks Newton in the 
wrong, because this method is so remarkable for the facility 
of its operation, and for the fertility of its results. ‘It scarcely 
seems, says he, ‘to deserve the epithet which Newton himself 
bestows upon it, of involving in its conceptions something 
harsh (dwrum) and not easy to be admitted.’ We must not 
suppose from this, however, that Playfair really differs from the 
opinion of Newton, or forms an exception to the above remark, 
that the mathematical world dissents from the first principles 
of Cavalieri.’ For, on the preceding page of his work, Play- 
fair condemns the conceptions of Cavalieri even more strongly 
and emphatically than they are condemned by Newton himself. 
Thus he says: ‘ The method of indivisibles, however, was not 
without difficulties, and could not but be liable to objection, 
with those accustomed to the rigorous exactness of the ancient 
geometry. In strictness, lines, however multiplied, can never 
make an area, or anything but a line; nor can areas, however 
they may be added together, compose a solid, or anything but 
an area.’ Indeed, no one was ever more sensible of these difli- 
culties than Cavalieri himself, who, frankly owning his ina- 
bility to solve them, leaves this Gordian knot, as he expresses 
himself, to some future Alexander. 

In like manner, Montucla becomes impatient with those 
who find ‘something harsh,’ or ‘inadmissible,’ in the concep- 
tion and use of ¢ndivisibles ; and, in vindication of them, points , 
to the results to which they lead. ‘ There is,’ says he ‘ no case 
in the method of indivisibles which cannot be easily reduced 
to the ancient form of demonstration. Hence it is to stop at 
the porch when they cavil about the word indivisibles. It is 


1 We do not intend to reject these principles on the ground of authority 
alone, however great that authority; we shall hereafter demonstrate their 
fallacy. ; 
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improper, if they please, but there results from it no danger 
for geometry ; and, far from conducting to error, that method, 
on the contrary, has been useful in order to attain truths 
which until then had escaped the efforts of geometers.’ We do, 
indeed, most profoundly sympathize with Montucla’s apprecia- 
tion of the genius of Cavalieri, and we exult in the beauty of 
the truths discovered by his method. Hence, if we hesitate 
‘at the porch,’ it is because we desire to enter in and take 
possession of the grand edifice only by lawful means. Or if 
we reject the notion of zndivisibles, this is not from a spirit of 
‘cavil,’ but from a deep and earnest wish to see ‘ the palace of 
thought’ erected by Cavalieri resting on a solid rather than 
on a false and treacherous foundation. 

Secondly, the method of Cavalieri abridges that of Archi- 
medes, by simply blotting out the central light of the whole 
system, namely, the cdea of limits. This is pretty much as if 
one should abridge the solar system by blotting out the sun. 
Newton, the Archimedes of the modern world, has restored 
this central light; and although it has, for the most part, 
‘hitherto shone through clouds and darkness, it is destined to 
clear up every obscurity, and impress its own splendor on every 
element of the system. 

Its transforming and illuminating power is, perhaps, nowhere 
more fully seen than in the great work of Duhamel. But even 
here, strange as it may seem, we encounter the doctrine of 
indivisibles in disguise. It is easy to perceive that the sum 

ig XM. ¢ of the rectangles inscribed in the 


' ~| | annexed figure do not make up its 
entire area, but differ from it by 
the sum of the mixtilinear triangles 

formed on their superior bases. It 
A B 


is also clear, that by increasing the 
number of the rectangles ad libitum, and diminishing their 
size, we may cause their sum to approach as near as we please 
to the area of the circumscribed figure. Hence, in the lan- 
guage of Duhamel, the mixtilinear or circumscribed figure 
A BO, is the limit of the sum of the inscribed rectangles. 
This view most perfectly accords with the doctrine and defini- 
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tion of limits. Tut the limit of this sum, as he shows, is ‘ the 
sum of the limits,’ and the limits of the rectangles are no other 
than the ordinates of the curve. Thus, we are brought back 
to the fundamental notion of the doctrine of tndivisibles — 
namely, that the sum of all right lines or ordinates in question 
compose the area of the figure A BC. Hence it appears that 
the great problem of the Calculus has not even, as yet, been 
so clearly and so completely solved as to prevent an oscillation 
of the mind between the opposite errors of Cavalieri and of 
Pascal; that is, between the sum of the lines equal to a sur- 
face, and the sum of the rectangles equal to the mixtilinear 
circumscribed space. We are not ready, at present, to ap- 
proach this problem, and shall have to unfold and establish 
several important views ere we can venture on an attempt at 
its solution. 

In the third and last place, the pretended abbreviation of 
Cavalieri is, in revlity, a vitiation of the method of Archi- 
medes, in that it rejects his idea of infinitesimals, or variables, 
whose limits are zero, and substitutes, in their place, the 
notion of infinitely small quantities, or of indivisibles. The 
supposition of such a quantity is, as Maclaurin says, ‘ too bold 
a postulate for such a science as geometry.’ It may and does 
lead to truth, no doubt, but then it leads through a way which 
is exposed to objection, and beset with the thorns of contro- 
versy. Nor is this all. Its very demonstrations require to be 
demonstrated. Accordingly, the seventh book of Cavalieri is 
devoted to showing, by the rigorous method of the ancients, 
that the conclusions of his method are strictly true. 

Such is not the method we seek. For however valuable it 
may be as an instrument of discovery, it is not, at the same 
time, a method of demonstration. It can only shine in a bor- 
rowed light, since it never carries its own light along with it. 
Whereas, we desire to proceed from clear and unquestion- 
able postulata, by means of clear and unquestionable pro- 
cesses, until we reach conclusions which need no other method 
to prove them. That is to say, we desire a self-luminous 
method, whose conclusions are seen to be true, because they 
are connected by processes as clear as the sun, with first prin- 
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ciples as clear as themselves. In one word, we desire a method 
which shall combine the logical rigor and clearness of the 
ancient geometry with the ease, rapidity, and fertility of the 
modern; and, if we are not greatly mistaken, the present 
state of the science is irresistibly verging toward such a 
method. 





Art. 1V.—The Spirit of Military Institutions. By Marshal 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa. Translated from the last 
Paris Edition (1859), and augmented by Biographical, His- 
torical, Topographical, and Military Notes; with a new 
version of General Jomini’s celebrated Twenty-Fifth Chap- 
ter, of Part I, of Treatise on Grand Military Operations. 
By Frank Schaller, Colonel of Twenty-Second Regiment 
of: Mississippi Infantry, Confederate Army. Columbia, 
S. C.: Evans & Cogswell. 1864. 

This valuable work is now out of print. It was published, 
during the late war, for the use of Comfederate officers, and 
has passed away with that event. But there is, at the con- 
clusion ‘of the volume, a tribute to the memory of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston, which is so just, and so eloquent, 
that it should be forever preserved. The accomplished writer 
of this tribute, Colonel Shaller, was an eye-witness of nearly 
all that he describes, whether in the conduct of General John- 
ston or in the events of the war. Hence we lay this eloquent 
tribute before our readers just as it was written by Colonel 
Schaller. We have inserted only one word, and that is the 
name of the writer himself, because we are unwilling that his 
gallant conduct at Shiloh should remain unknown to our 
readers. 

This tribute may, perhaps, appear too highly colored to those 
who were not personally acquainted with General Johnston. 
But to our minds, who have long and intimately known him, it 
seems to fall below the ordinary level, to say nothing of the ele- 
vation of the peak and glory of his character. He was, take 
him all in all, the simplest, grandest, and bravest man we have 
ever known. By the use of the term bravest, in this connection, 
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we do not mean the vulgar attribute of mere animal courage, 
for, in that respect, he has, no doubt, had many equals. But 
we mean that greatness and fearlessness of soul which, with 
equal eye, looks both adverse and prosperous fortune in the 
face. This sublime trait of character is well exhibited in the 
tribute of Colonel Schaller, as it shone forth in the most trying 
hour of the General’s life—the hour, namely, when the peo- 
ple of the South, knowing neither the difficulties of his posi- 
tion nor the feebleness of the forces at his command, misun- 
derstood his movements, and visited him with a fierce storm 
of vituperation and abuse. ‘ Not a murmur escaped his lips.’ 
On the contrary, the storm which, in the great agony of their 
soul for the success of their cause, burst from the people of the 
South, was received by him in profound, uncomplaining, for- 
giving, and even sympathetic and pitying silence. Satisfied 
of the wisdom, if not of the necessity, of his own designs and 
movements, he meekly and calmly bided his time. It was 
certainly the prayer of his heart, if not of his lips, that the 
people whom he loved, and for whom he was willing to lay 
down his life, should be forgiven, because they knew not what 
they did. No murmur, no complaint, no reproach, escaped 
his lips; because, in spite of their abuse of himself, he under- 
stood the people of the South far better than he was then 
understood by them; and because, also, such an attitude of 
mind was suitable to the inherent greatness of his soul. 


But we can dwell no longer on our views of General John- 
ston’s character. We hasten to lay before our readers the 
eloquent paper of Colonel Shaller,! for which we are sure they 
will thank us. It is as follows: 


1 We shall never forget the evening which, at Athens, Georgia, we spent 
with Colonel Shaller and a few friends, at the house of his mother-in-law, 
Madam Sosnoski, and Miss Sosnoski, her accomplished daughter. We owe 
this highly cultivated and delightful family, of noble descent, to the persecu- 
tions of Poland; and as they have cast their lot among us, and have zeal- 
ously worked for the good of the South, so we do most devoutly wish them 
all success, prosperity, and happiness. Especially do we wish success and 
prosperity to the admirable school which is now carried on, at Athens, 


Georgia, by Madam Sosnoski and her daughter, for the education of young 
ladies. 
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‘Two foreign officers, in the service of the Confederate 
States, were ordered to report for duty to General Albert 
Sidney Johnston in the month of October, 1861. When 
leaving his headquarters at Bowling Green, in the State of 
Kentucky, having then seen and spoken with him for the first 
time, they simultaneously exclaimed, when outside of the 
enclosure of the unpretending quarters: “ He is the very beau 
adeal of a general!” 

‘To one of these officers, who now feebly attempts to pay 
this humble tribute to the memory of the departed hero, this, 
his first impulsive exclamation, has become the basis of the 
greatest veneration of which he is capable. 

‘In the prime and vigor of genius, and upon the outset of a 
brilliant career, at the period of manhood when the maturity 
of powers has been reached, such as are attained through a 
course of trials and of hard service falling to the lot of the 
American officer of the frontier; eminently fitted for the most 
responsible position that man can be called upon to fill — the 
command of thousands of human beings — making him one of 
the pillars upon which the fortunes of a country reposed, and 
the hopes and liberties of a nation rested — General Johnston, 
too soon, to our clouded perception, met the death which it isa 
true soldier’s highest honor to covet — the death upon the field 
of battle, when the legions which he had led were marching 
to victory. 

‘Others, whose names are as dear to Southern soldiers as 
that of Albert Sidney Johnston, have, indeed, risen higher 
and higher from those cohorts which form the Army of the 
Confederacy, since his fall, and some have shared his fate; 
but there is no one whose name calls forth greater sorrow 
in the national bosom, or is destined to shine more illustri- 
ously, than that of the chief who fell upon the bloody ground 
of Shiloh. 

‘ The full character and glory of such a man can neither be 
perceived nor established amid the agitation of a struggle for 
life and liberty such as that in which we are engaged. New 
reputations arise every day; a few will be lasting, bit the 
majority (and some, it may be, which at this very time cast a 
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shadow over the truly great), will sink into obscurity before 
the scrutinizing researches of serene and unimpassioned his- 
tory. Asperity, jealousy, and ambition—more developed, 
perhaps, among military men than in any other class of man- 
kind — will then have run their course. Now, every rising 
name is more or less subject to such baneful influences; and 
some persons (and they are the most ungenerous of all) even 
continue their aspersions after the victim is no more; and can 
we say, in truth, that the memory of Johnston, even after his 
form is cold and he is sleeping his last sleep, has been unas- 
sailed or justly dealt with ? 

‘We, who have witnessed the prominent men of our strug- 
gle moving upon the theatre of action, and who have been 
inspired through them, can only furnish the materials from 
which, long after we have ceased to bregthe, the future histo- 
rian will erect the monuments of their glory, or pronounce the 
verdict of their shame, and consign them to tombs of utter 
forgetfulness. 

‘General Johnston was born in the old pioneer State of 
Kentucky —a commonwealth which has given to us some of 
the most illustrious men. Appointed from Louisiana, he 
entered the United States Military Academy of West Point. 
The severe discipline and exactions of that formerly celebrated 
training-school of Southern soldiers (now, no doubt, suffering, 
alike with every Northern national institution, from the influ- 
ences of a corrupt government) brought out his military traits. 
Unlike hundreds of cadets, who, after a short probation, had 
tosuccumb and to make room for more worthy competitors, 
he, at the expiration of the usual period of rigid application, 
graduated the eighth among a class of forty-one; and, when 
we now look at the slender list remaining, we entertain no 
doubt that he will be forever the leader of his class. 

‘Upon his leaving West Point General Scott tendered to 
him the position of aidede-camp on his staff. But General 
Johnston, with a true soldier’s aspirations, rather sought the 
hardships of the camp and the dangers of warfare in prefer- 
ence to the easy life and continuous round of pleasures of the 
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metropolis of North America, and entered the field as a lieu- 
tenant in the Second Infantry. 

‘From this time commences a series of arduous duties on the 
frontiers of the United States — operations which form a con- 
necting link between peace and war —services which may justly 
be compared to the celebrated achievements of the French 
army on the sandy plains of Algeria, and to the hardships of 
the Russian army among the rocky mountains of the Caucasus. 
The chieftains of both these nations, many years after, met 
upon the shores of the Crimea, and there they practically 
demonstrated, when confronting each other with highly disci- 
plined armies, how far they had profited from warfare with 
savage and uncivilized nations. So with us, the continuous 
warfare against an unfortunate but barbarous race has resulted 
in lasting benefits to ur officers, which have been amply shown 
in our struggle. 

‘Continued service of this kind, however, without induce- 
ments of distinction greater than are offered against bands of 
savage guerrillas, had the natural effect of making the majority 
of the officers of the late United States Army neglectful of com- 
pleting the structure of military science and acquirements, 
other than mere duties of routine, the foundation of which 
had been laid in the military school; nor, indeed, did they 
have, in many cases, the opportunity of prosecuting their 
studies amid the ever-recurring changes from post to post, 
often thousands of miles from the belt of civilization. This 
neglect, so common among them, must have been seriously 
felt when their view had to embrace many thousands of men, 
and when their mettle was being tested by “grand opera- 
tions” quite different from the contracted nature of partizan 
warfare. But such neglect cannot be imputed to General 
Johnston. Indeed, his reputation for skill and learning was 
at that early day spreading among his companions-in-arms — 
a reputation gloriously vindicated by his future career. 

‘ Nor was his experience in the field, in the old service, of 
slender proportions. We see him mentioned with distinction 
in the so-called Black Hawk War, in the wide Western terri- 
tories, as the adjutant of the Sixth United States Infantry. 
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In that war we find General Johnston, General Taylor, and 
President Davis, all serving together. There, most probably, 
was begun that deep and lasting friendship which, outliving 
all the attempts of slander and envy, still lingers over the 
tomb of the noble soldier, and which throws unfading honor 
over him who did not withdraw the light of his trust and 
affection from the darkened path of a friend upon whom were 
heaped the reproaches of nearly an entire nation. As a singu- 
lar coincidence, we may mention that in the same war figured 
Abraham Lincoln, the valorous captain of a company of mili- 
tia, distinguished for cowardice and utter inefficiency in the 
position he had assumed, and whose military fame, then so 
auspiciously begun, has since spread in so remarkable a man- 
ner that we have no further need to revert to it. 

‘Fired by a cause which strongly appeals to every generous 
bosom, General Johnston, during the memorable struggle of 
Texas for independence, united his fortunes with those of the 
infant republic. The people of Texas were not slow to discern 
and employ the experience of one quite willing and ready to 
serve in the capacity of a private soldier for the vindication of 
the sacred principle of self-government; and from the posi- 
tion of adjutant-general of the Texas forces he rose to that of 
senior brigadier-general of the army, and subsequently was 
Secretary of War until the year 1840, thus giving four years 
of undivided service to a State which now points with proud 
distinction to him as the first of her honored sons. 

‘Thus the gallant sons of three great States — Kentucky, 
Texas, and Lousiana—are united with his history, and are 
called upon to vindicate and avenge his death. In Kentucky 
stands the home of his childhood, Texas guards the spot where 
he had gathered around him a devoted family, and in Louis- 
jana repose his ashes. Alas! not even these have been left 
untouched by the sacrilegious hands of our enemies. Though 
the fortunes of war have temporarily separated these States 
from the main portion of the Confederacy, their sons will still 
find in the life and example of Albert Sidney Johnston a new 
and lasting incentive to pursue steadfastly the glorious path 
they have heretofore trodden. 


‘ 
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‘Upon the breaking out of the war between Mexico and the 
United States, he served as colonel of a Texas regiment until 
it was disbanded, and afterward on the staff of Major General 
W. O. Butler, as inspector-general, at the storming of Monte- 
rey, in whose report of that action he was most favorably 
mentioned. During the campaign he was greatly trusted by 
General Taylor — who, indeed, paid to the young soldier the 
high compliment of sending for him, before the battle of Palo 
Alto, for consultation. There Zachary Taylor, A. 8. John- 
ston, and Jefferson Davis, were a noble trio among the many 
rising men, but no soldier was more revered and trusted than 
Albert Sidney Johnston. He was then regarded as the great 
military man of the United States Army. Many reputations 
went down in that war; and the great glories gained by some, 
while it lasted, have since faded, and are eclipsed by deeds of 
men who were then but in subordinate rank, such as Beaure- 
gard, Joseph E. Johnston, Bragg, Lee, Davis, and Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston. 

‘ There is no task more pleasing, and yet more sad, than to 
turn over the leaves of official documents — now almost for- 
gotten in the greater grandeur of the present — which illus- 
trate past deeds of arms, and to meet the names of those who, 
then giving promise of great actions to come, have since been 
inscribed by a greatful nation, with letters of gold, upon the 
tablet of fame. While we mourn over the departed heroes, 
we, with proud and swelling hearts, bid God-speed to those 
who have hitherto been spared. And there we read their own 
modest accounts of actions which have made them famous — 
strongly in contrast, when we turn the pages, with those writ- 
ten in the spirit of self laudation and evident consciousness of 
their own glories, by men whose achievements have sunk into 
oblivion, because there was no element of greatness to be found 
in them. And on other pages we encounter the records of 
gratified commanders, expressed in terms of praise, which now 
eound almost prophetic. 

‘There we see nearly all the names which our history has 
since made great. There are the documents— results of 
laborious duties, constant dangers, severe privations, and hard 
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studies — which have become the foundation of the edifice of 
martial honor, and to which the historian will ever recur with 
fond satisfaction. And that which strikes the reader most is 
the unpretending, unembellished, and modest character of 
these papers—the stamp of true greatness. When we con- 
trast them with documents of a like nature of renowned com- 
manders of other nations, the same feature may there be 
found: content to receive what will voluntarily be given, they 
lavishly bestow all credit upon those who were led by their 
genius alone. A true soldier, though stern and unyielding in 
the discharge of his duties, is not, therefore, the less modest, 
and has no grain of that overbearing manner which strongly 
marks those characters who find all the satisfaction they desire 
in the contemplation of their own greatness. 

‘Every one who, in the least, reflects upon the character of 
General Johnston must be penetrated with the conviction that 
this noble trait was one of his most admirable qualities. The 
higher he rose upon the ladder of military advancement, the 
more honors and friends his station gathered around him, the 
more is it apparent. Unmoved by the increasing responsi- 
bilities of his various positions, and the applause of friends, 
or the words of interested flatterers —the Scylla upon which 
many a fair reputation is wrecked — his modesty was always 
the same. 

‘Intimately linked to it was a degree of forbearance and 
charity rarely attained by mortal man, and without its equal 
in the history of modern times. The letter to President Davis, 
in explanation of his abandonment of Kentucky — which, 
though written in private confidence to an unwavering friend, 
has since become the property of the nation — magnanimously 
uttered in the very midst of condemnation heaped upon him, 
will not fail to carry sorrow to our hearts forever, and is a 
solemn warning to the nation, as well as to individuals, not to 
pass judgment with clouded vision. 

‘In the expedition against the Mormons, for the command 
of which he was singled out from many distinguished United 
States officers, others of his prominent traits appeared — 
moderation and firmness. To them the honorable success of 
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that expedition must be mainly ascribed. Reviewing the con- 
dition of affairs, in a dispatch to General Scott, commanding 
the United States Army, he says, January 20, 1858: 

‘“ My information respecting their conduct since is, that 
their troops are organized to resist the establishment of a ter- 
ritorial government by the United States; and, in furtherance 
of that object, they have erected works of defence in the moun- 
tain-passes and near Salt Lake City. Knowing how repug- 
nant it would be to the policy or interest of the government 
to do any act that would force these people into unpleasant 
relations with the Federal Government, I would, in conformity, 
also, with the views of the commanding general, on all proper 
occasions have manifested, in my intercourse with them, a spirit 
of conciliation; but I do not believe that such consideration 
for them would be properly appreciated now, or, rather, would 
be wrongly interpreted ; and, in view of the treasonable tem- 
per and feeling now pervading the leaders and the greater 
portion of the Mormons, I think that neither the honor nor the 
dignity of the government will allow of the slightest conces- 
sion being made to them. 

‘“ They should be made to submit to the constitutional 
and legal demands of the government unconditionally. An 
adjustment of existing difficulties on any other basis would be 
nugatory. 

‘“ Their threat to oppose the march of the troops in the 
spring will not have the slightest influence in delaying it; 
and. if they desire to join issue, I believe it is for the 
interest of the government ‘that they should have the oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘General Scott, who appears to have been chafed by the 
refusal of General Johnston to serve on his staff, did not for- 
give hiin for many years. Only after the General had been 
appointed colonel of the Second United States Cavalry, and 
his splendid administration of the Department of Texas had 
forced General Scott to testify the regard which no man can 
withhold from real worth, the relations of the two soldiers 
became more cordial; and during the period of the expedition 
to Utah General Scott appears to have been a warm friend of 
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General Johnston, and he repeatedly gave evidence of the 
favorable opinion he entertained of him. In a dispatch, 
directing him to take command, he says: 

‘“ No doubt is entertained that your conduct will! fully meet 
the moral and professional responsibilities of your trust, and 
justify the high confidence already reposed in you by the gov- 
ernment.” 

‘And upon some other occasion the adjutant-general of 
General Scott, Irvin McDowell, of Bull Run memory, writes 
to him: 

‘“ The General directs me to add that he has equal confi- 
dence in your judgment, discretion, zeal, and gallantry; 
and in the delicate and responsible duty with which you 
are charged he desires to leave you as little trammelled as 
possible.” 

‘But such was General Scott’s desire to earn some further 
laurels that he felt ill at ease to permit one of his able lieu- 
tenants alone to reap the harvest, and he gravely announced 
to General Johnston, through his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant- 
Colonel George W. Lay: 

‘“ The General-in-Chief himself will set sail for the Pacific 
in the steamer of the 5th proximo” (February 5, 1858), 
“clothed with full power for an effective diversion, or coopera- 
tion, in your favor from that quarter.” 

‘The Mormons probably never knew in what serious dan- 
ger their rear at one time was; and it must be considered 
lucky for them, General Scott, and the final success of the 
expedition, that this “effective #fversien” was soon after relin- 
quished. 

‘Before that little army, which was to penetrate through 
the boundless plains of the West, to enforce obedience to civil 
authority, lay a distance larger and fraught with greater obsta- 
cles than was presented to the French in their memorable on- 
ward march to Russia. When compared with that marvellous 
host it was, indeed, but a handful of men which thus was deter- 
mined to brave the difficulties of a march through regions 
which, for the most part, were bereft of all comforts whatever, 
and which might have become, through the interposition of 
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the powers of nature and the failure of supplies, as disastrous 
to them as the return of the French from Russia had been in 
1812. Everything sustaining man and beast had to be trans 
ported over a distance of more than a thousand miles. For 
two years the greatest burden to which any general is sub- 
jected— the provision of bread, and many other anxious 
cares — was sustained by General Johnston in a manner 
which at once stamped him a leader entitled to the highest 
honors. All reports concur in pronouncing that little army 
to have been a model of discipline, efficiency, and confidence 
in themselves and their leader. Those wild and silent plains 
will probably never again see such a body of men. And when 
we compare what the character of the army of the United 
States was then, and what it has become since, the contempla- 
tion excites a shudder, and forces the conviction upon us that 
a final dissolution is indubitable, and cannot, in the natural 
course of events, called forth through the utter disregard of 
all the laws of society, be very distant. The condition of the 
army of Utah, under difficulties and embarrassments such as 
are only presented by the existence in a wilderness, showed 
the administrator acquainted with even the most minute details 
of the service; and it gave promise of greater things to come. 

‘Speaking of this gallant little army, and the United States 
Army in general, Mr. Floyd, the Secretary of War, in his 
annual report of 1858, to President Buchanan, says: 

‘“ These regiments have accomplished within the year a 
march averaging for each the extraordinary distance of twelve 
hundred and thirty-four miles. These marches, in the main, 
have been made through the uninhabited solitudes and sterile 
deserts which stretch away between the settlements of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, upon routes which afforded noth- 
ing to facilitate the advance, except only the herbage which 
the beasts of burden might pluck by the wayside. 

‘“ Every item of supply, from a horseshoe-nail to the largest 
piece of ordnance, has been carried from the depots along the 
whole line of those tedious marches, to be ready at the exact 
moment when necessity might call for them. The country 
traversed could yield nothing No disaster has befallen 
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the army, . . . . and the privations, hardships, toils, and dan- 
gers to which it has been continually subjected have been 
borne without a murmur.” 

‘And in another place: “ The conduct of both officers and 
men attached to the army of Utah has been worthy of all 
praise. ‘The commander, Brevet Brigadier-General A. S. 
Johnston, who joined his command at a time of great trial 
and embarrassment, with a calm and lofty bearing, with a true 
and manly sympathy for all around him, infused into his com- 
mand a spirit of serenity and contentment which amounted 
to cheerfulness, amidst uncommon hardships and privations, 
which were unabated throughout the tedious and inclement 
season of winter. The destruction of our trains by the Mor- 
mons, the disasters which necessarily flowed from it, drove 
General Johnston to the necessity of sending a detachment of 
men to New Mexico for supplies essential to preserve the 
whole command from the greatest extremity, and to enable 
him to prosecute his march with all practicable dispatch.” 

‘ Again, one year after, Secretary Floyd said, in his annual 
report: “I cannot commend in terms too high the wise pru- 
dence and officer-like conduct of the general commanding the 
army in Utah. The discipline of his command is admirable, 
and its efficiency is unsurpassed. Much has been done through 
the army under command of General Johnston toward improv- 
ing the roads in Utah, and to give to the public fuller knowl- 
edge of the condition of the territory.” 

‘When, finally, through his moderation, wisdom, and firm- 
ness, the difficulty was nearly settled, and the restraints of 
military power could with safety be relaxed, he issued a proc- 
lamation to the Mormons, in which he assured them that “ No 
person whatever would be in any wise interfered with or mo- 
lested in his person or rights, or in the peaceful pursuit of his 
avocations; and, should protection be needed, that they will 
find the army (always faithful to the obligations of duty) as 
ready now to assist and protect them as it was to oppose them 
while it was believed they were resisting the laws of their gov- 
ernment.” 

‘Such were the noble sentiments and forbearance of a South- 
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ern soldier toward a sect of fanatics who had done all in their 
power to harm him, and who acknowledged no obligations 
either to God or man but what they themselves had decreed. 
Though he wielded the terrible scourge which, at his bidding, 
would have destroyed and carried in its train a thousand hor- 
rors, he was firm against temptations of martial fame as long 
as there remained a chance to perform the more glorious part 
of pacificator. For the interests of humanity he thus achieved 
everything; for himself he claimed nothing, save the honor of 
having scrupulously discharged his duty. 

‘In all of his numerous correspondence he but a single time, 
in his official dispatches to army headquarters, alluded to his 
personal feelings or affairs, or asked any indulgence. When 
his task was completed he wrote the following to General 
Scott, showing thereby another shining quality —his unceas- 
ing devotion to public duty: 

‘“ On the arrival of General Harney, or Colonel Sumner,” 
he said, “I desire to be ordered to join my regiment. If that 
cannot be granted, I request that the General will grant me a 
furlough for four months, with leave to apply for an extension. 
I have had no relaxation from duty, not for a day, for more 
than nine years.” 

‘We now come, with hesitation, to review the latter por- 
tion of his life. With hesitation, because many things are 
now obscure which, in the interest of the country, cannot be 
cleared up, although strong and convincing testimony, now 
available, could be brought forward. Conforming to the 
spirit of our remarks in this volume, we must leave, and we 
gladly do so, the task of revelation to those who, from their 
position and knowledge, may be most competent, when our 
independence shall have been established, and harm can no 
longer result from untimely criticism — nay, when truth and 
history imperatively demand that nothing be withheld. We 
do so with hesitation, because it is felt what restraints this neces- 
sity imposes upon the desire to do full justice. And gladly 
would the memory of Albert Sidney Johnston have been left 
to slumber in the silent admiration of a nation till that glori- 
ous day when ringing bells (if, indeed, they have not all dis- 
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appeared for the casting of cannon) shall proclaim the advent 
of peace, did we not strongly feel that it has hitherto been 
somewhat neglected. There is no danger that it could ever 
pass away; but it behooves us to bring the traits and character 
of our beloved leaders ever prominently forward for the emu- 
lation of our soldiers as much as the welfare of the country, 
and our honor requires that we judge with charity those who 
are living. 

‘When the separation took place which inaugurated, on the 
part of the North, a relentless war, the Southern officers of the 
former United States Army, with but few exceptions ( who, 
whatever their achievements have been since in a wicked 
attempt at subjugation, will be consigned to eternal shame), 
hastened to tender their swords to their native States. Among 
these was General Johnston, then commanding the Deparment 
of the Pacific. The anxiety is well remembered with which his 
arrival was anticipated, who, from the distant shores of the 
Western ocean, was known to be on his way to cast his lot 
with his native South. With the knowledge that the govern- 
ment of the United States, which, through the medium of 
General Scott, had already offered him the chief command of 
an army, to be in rank second only to the Lieutenant-General 
of the United States — which offer was answered by his resig- 
nation — would most probably lay difficulties in his way, 
should he choose the easy and comfortable route by steamer 
from San Francisco, he at once resolved to undertake, with 
but few companions, the tedious journey, full of hardships, 
known as the overland route, and arrived safely within the 
territory of the Confederate States in the latter part of the 
summer of 1861, entering New Orleans on the last day of 
August. Those who, at the time of his arrival at Richmond 
(September 5), were in that city, will not have forgotten the 
deep impression which his matchless figure and noble de- 
meanor made upon the people. He did not pass the streets 
without being the object of general notice and national 
pride— an interest so unusually awakened in republican 
countries. He was at once assigned to the Department of the 
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West — an appointment received with satisfaction throughout 
the country. , 

‘The enemy had just been disastrously checked in his first 
attempt upon Richmond, in July, 1861, through the native 
prowess of Southern volunteers, who, upon that field augur- 
ing so well for Southern arms, had begun to record the long 
story of their glories, bravery, and fortitude under reverses, 
since so splendidly illustrated. The anxiety ‘and uncertainty 
felt by the people at the opening of a war, the result of which 
could not be foreseen by mortal man, before the sullenly 
opposing armies had yet met in the shock of battle, had given 
way to consciousness of strength; but, alas! in the train of 
that unexpectedly complete victory followed the exaggerated 
contempt for the bravery and endurance of our adversary, and 
a dangerous degree of confidence, penetrating alike the people 
and the army, and to which the reverses soon following can 
plainly be traced. There, at Manassas, the battle had been 
fought against troops from New England and the Northeastern 
States, descendants of men who already, in the times of Wash- 
ington, had been notorious for inefficiency and cowardice in 
the field. Upon a different arena were shortly to be met the 
hardy sons of the West, by nature and education alike differ- 
ing from their effeminate companions-in-arms of the East. 

‘At that early period already the importance of the Western 
States and Territories, intersected by the affluents of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, loomed up in the distance. The 
power in men and internal resources of the enemy there threat- 
ened us most where the great valley of the Mississippi spreads, 
in teeming beauty, the most magnificent portion of the South- 
ern States. By means of the streams, each vieing in grandeur 
with the most renowned of Europe, which descend the western 
slopes of the Alleghany Mountains, and which, rolling through 
the most fertile States of the former Union, unite their waters 
with those of the Father of Waters, the enemy was enabled to 
penetrate into the very centre of our Western States. The 
check at Manassas had directed the full attention of the enemy 
to those vital points; and while we were glorifying ourselves 
he was vigorously preparing for the great onward movement 
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which, temporarily checked at Shiloh, has since been fraught 
with never-ceasing disasters to the Confederacy, and still calls 
for a victorious general to drive back the hordes of the enemy 
across the Ohio river, and redeem what we have lost. The 
general who shall accomplish it will be the savior of his 
country; for upon successes in that quarter alone may we 
build the hopes of a speedy termination of the war. 

‘Unfortunately, the wavering course of Kentucky, which 
has since been bitterly repented by that unhappy State, now 
controlled by a despotism worse than that of the Czar, pre- 
vented us from at once seizing the mouths of two of these 
great affluents, the Tennessee and the Cumberland rivers, both 
upon Kentucky’s soil, in the northwestern corner of the State, 
and, as one glance upon the map will show, the key and the 
most remarkable strategical position of Central North Amer- 
ica. Could these have been secured, through a spontaneous 
and hearty codperation of the people of Kentucky with their 
Southern brothers, and the line of the Ohio being ours, this 
war would ‘have been checked long ago. As it was, our scru- 
pulous regard for the rights of a sister State was miserably 
rewarded, and would have well nigh worked our destruction 
but for the incomparable fortitude of the South. We had 
then no means of arresting or impeding the naval armaments 
upon the Ohio, in view of the southern borders, almost within 
hearing of the workmen’s hammers who were to forge the 
chains for the people of the Confederate States and of Ken- 
tucky; and thus we were compelled to see the formidable fleet 
of gunboats, rapidly completing, which was soon to penetrate 
to the very heart of Tennessee, and to the confines of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

‘When our eyes were being opened, and Kentucky’s neu- 
trality became a myth, Major-General Polk, with great prompti- 
tude and the coup d’wil of a soldier, on the 4th of September 
seized and occupied Columbus, in Kentucky, on the Missis- 
sippi, to protect that river. This remarkable position was at 
once made impregnable against an attack by water, and its 
rear was secured by a camp of observation at Feliciana, thirty 
miles east of Columbus, and which held the enemy at Padu- 
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cah in check, thus establishing the left of a line of defence. 
Nearly three hundred miles to the east, amid the wild moun- 
tains of Eastern Kentucky, and forming the extreme right of 
the line, Brigadier-General Zollikoffer had taken a position at 
Mill Springs, where the mountains of White Oak creek rest 
upon the Cumberland river, to protect the remarkable defile 
called Cumberland Gap, where, three States meeting, the 
mouttains effectually bar the advance to the invader save 
through a gorge easily defended. Upon the centre of the line 
which unites these two points the railroad from Louisville to 
Nashville passes through a country town, Bowling Green, 
nestled between hills and in the narrow valley of Barren 
river. This town had been occupied by Brigadier-General 
Buckner with a force of four thousand Kentuckians, a portion 
of the State Guard, the nucleus of a body of refugees, who, 
thus early raising the standard against Northern oppression, 
have since made glorious the name of the Pioneer State in 
Confederate annals. To protect the Cumberland and Tennes- 
see rivers, the State of Tennessee had constructed two forts. 
One, Fort Henry, was on the right bank of the Tennesse; 
the other, Fort Donelson, near Dover, on the Cumberland; 
both as high up as the boundary of the State permitted, hastily 
and unsatisfactorily constructed, and, owing to the scarcity of 
heavy ordnance, but indifferently armed. 

‘This was the situation of affairs when General Johnston, 
on the 28th of October, 1861, assumed command of* the De- 
partment of the West, with headquarters at Bowling Green. 
Weeks before this event happened the people of the Confed- 
eracy generally were impressed with the idea that powerful 
forces had already been collected at every point of the line for 
a triumphant march upon the city of Louisville, the capital of 
Kentucky, and that nothing was wanting but that General 
Johnston should give the order for the deliverance of the State 
from Yankee thraldom. 

‘Instead of this visionary force he found but a small body 
of troops, and an advance upon Louisville, with much less 
than twelve thousand men, was out of the question, especially 
when the enemy, roused by his presence, was already concene 
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trating the main body of his forces in front of Bowling Green. 
Nothing remained, then, to be done but to make his defensive 
line as strong as circumstances and the means at his command 
permitted. 

‘The means at his command were very small, and the diffi- 
culties of organization very great. Nevertheless, by the end of 
November, in addition to the garrisons established upon inter- 
mediate points of the immense line, he was enabled to concen- 
trate some thirteen thousand men at Bowling Green. The 
exaggerated estimates of his strength, while checking the 
enemy with salutary effect, of course in the same ratio en- 
hanced the confidence of our people; yet this could not be 
avoided. But urgent representations were made to all the 
governors immediately interested in the maintenance of the 
line of Kentucky, and nothing was from them concealed. The 
aid given was very feeble. The State of Mississippi alone 
nobly responded, and sent General Johnston a respectable 
force, with part of which Major-General Polk was enabled to 
relieve a division of well-organized and disciplined troops 
under Colonel (late Major-General) Bowen, and send them 
to Bowling Green. Brigadier-General Hardee had brought a 
further accession, and Brigadier-General Floyd joined with 
his brigade from Western Virginia. 

‘Considerable accession to the force of General Johnston 
would no doabt have resulted, had the people of these differ- 
ent States responded to the demands of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and enlisted for the war. The scarcity of arms 
was so great that the government did not feel authorized to 
arm twelve-months’ men when tke war-troops enlisting could 
barely be supplied. But the people indulged in the most dis- 
astrous delusions, and could not be brought to turn from the 
contemplation of the glories of Manassas. 

‘In these endeavors, steadily pursued, General Johnston did 
not neglect the demands of the hour. Everything that could 
be done was done promptly and vigorously. Out of a mass 
of undisciplined volunteers were moulded steady soldiers. 
The departments of the army were administered with rigid 
economy. The fortifications were strengthened; Bowling 
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Green strongly defended by a cordon of detached forts; new 
works were erected at Clarksville, on the Cumberland; while, 
in the rear, the town of Nashville was commenced to be forti- 
fied, should the difficulty of subsistence, or other causes, make 
a position behind the line of the Cumberland more desirable. 
An important railroad, easily assailable, and the only direct 
line of communication with Major-General Polk, was main- 
tained. 

‘The result of all this was unshaken confidence on the part 
of the troops in their commander. But what endeared him 
most to his soldiers was the great justice which was the basis 
of all his decisions, the promptness with which wrongs were 
rectified, and the facility of access to the chief commander, as 
well as the genuine cordiality and dignity with which every 
one was met by him. Heavy labors on forts in midwinter 
were endured without a murmur, since every soldier knew 
that General Johnston would never hesitate to expose himself 
whenever necessary. His headquarters were a model of order, 
simplicity, and prompt dispatch of business. His decisions to 
personal applications were immediate and final. His bearing 
was that of a knight of the olden times. The writer will never 
forget the shouts which greeted the General whenever the 
troops passed in review. 

‘With the most vigorous exertions and appeals General 
Johnston, at the beginning of the year 1862, found himself at 
the head of some twenty-three or twenty-four thousand troops, 
while the enemy was confronting him with a force consisting of 
one hundred and seven regiments, numbering at least sixty-five 
thousand men. 

‘The demonstrations of the enemy had begun on the 7th 
of November, 1861, twelve days after General Johnston 
assumed command, against the forts of Columbus. There 
Major-General Polk, with greatly inferior forces, defeated 
Major-General Grant, on the west bank of the Mississippi, by 
crossing his troops from the left — a victory which, while giv- 
ing us increased confidence, so disconcerted the enemy that he 
suspended any further operations against that point. Another 
column, the vanguard of Buell’s forces, next appeared in front 
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of the centre, at Woodsonville, a point some twenty miles 
north of Bowling Green, on the 17th of December. They 
met with our grand-guards, and were checked by the gallant 
attitude of our troops under Breckinridge and Hindman. 
Thus baffled upon two points of the line, a concentrated move- 
ment was made against our extreme right, under Major-Gen- 
eral Crittenden, on the 19th of January, 1862, at Mill Springs. 
Major-General Crittenden, with quick resolution, under diffi- 
culties which deserved a better result, did not await the junc- 
tion of the enemy’s two columns in his front, but marched 
against one, when, after a gallant struggle, he was compelled 
to desist in his attack, and, under great hardships, crossed the 
Cumberland during the night. 

‘The enemy had only been awaiting the completion of the 
fleet of gunboats to make demonstrations by water. Long 
before Fort Henry fell, in view of the disappointments to 
which General Johnston had been subjected, he was fully 
aware that his line, unless it was strongly reinforced, could 
not be held; and in the month of January, 1862, when one 
day looking, with Colonel Bowen, upon a map, showing the 
course of the Tennessee river, these memorable and prophetic 
words fell from his lips, when pointing out a spot marked 
Shiloh Church: “Here the great battle of the Southwest will 
be fought.” 

‘Toward the latter part of January General Beauregard 
arrived at headquarters. He was astonished that General 
Johnston, with so small a force at his command, could have so 
long held so large a line. In a conference, he fully coincided 
with his plan of future operations — namely, the withdrawal 
from Kentucky, and the necessity of deciding the fate of Nash- 
ville and of Tennessee at Fort Donelson. 

‘After Major-General Crittenden’s defeat events rapidly 
followed each other. Fort Henry, garrisoned by twenty-one 
hundred men, fell. The commanding officer, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Lloyd Tilghman (late Major-General), after having, with a 
few cannoniers, worked his guns to the last — thus giving to 
the entire infantry, under the junior commander, Colonel Hei- 
man, a brave foreigner, the chance of escape to Fort Donelson, 
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nobly preferring, with his stout little band, to share a long 
and painful captivity — surrendered when the last gun could 
no longer be fired. With its fall the rear of General John- 
ston’s line was at the power of the enemy. 

‘ Major-General Grant now rapidly, on the 13th of February, 
had completed the investment of Fort Donelson, and com- 
menced the attack. Of the troops at Bowling Green General 
Johnston had detached twelve thousand men, under Brigadier- 
Generals Floyd, Pillow, and Buckner, to sustain the garrison. 
After three days of severe and obstinate defence, Brigadier- 
Generals Floyd and Pillow having withdrawn on the night of 
the 15th, with a small portion of the troops, Brigadier-General 
Buckner surrendered himself and the entire remaining garri- 
son. Thus the left of the line of defence was severed from the 
centre. 

‘Immediately after the fall of Fort Henry, preliminary 
orders had been given for the evacuation of Bowling Green, 
and for the march of its garrison, eleven thousand, upon Nash- 
ville. The magazines, heavy armament, and the subsistence 
stores, were quietly removed before even the troops knew that 
the town was to be given up. When Major-General Hardee, 
the immediate commander of the Army of Central Kentucky, 
left his headquarters, the shells of the baffled enemy were 
dropping in the midst of his escort, and the last train had 
hardly departed when the advance forces of the enemy entered, 
fired the town, and indiscriminately let loose the horrors of 
war upon the inhabitants of the once quiet and peaceful 
country town. 

‘When the advance brigade of the troops marching upon 
Nashville, under Colonel Bowen, was within half a day’s 
march of the city, the spirit of the troops was raised to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm upon hearing the news from an 
aid of the commanding general, Colonel William Preston, that 
the brave garrison at Fort Donelson was still holding out. 
But when the troops entered the capital of Tennessee, on 
Sunday, the 16th of February, the dejection of the citizens, 
assembled upon the public square, at once told the story of 
the fall of the fort, and that it had already been resolved, as 
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a matter of military necessity, to abandon the indefensible 
position of the city, and leave it to the mercy of the invaders. 

‘ Nashville is situated upon the left of the Cumberland, upon 
a slight plateau, gradually rising from the river bank. Had 
this plateau been unassailable from the heights which encircle 
it, a defence might have been made; but the attempt was use- 
less with a force of only eleven thousand men, and the prospect 
of seeing fifty thousand men debouch upon the city from every 
road to the west, north, and east, not considering the auxiliary 
of the enemy’s gunboats, the arrival of which was every mo- 
ment to be expected. 

‘The demoralization existing among the Tennessee troops, 
aided by the depression which had seized the citizens, would, 
moreover, have defeated any idea of defence. Before their 
eyes was the prospect of at once abandoning their State and 
all they held dear. Not then schooled in the trials of war, as 
our troops are now, this was to them appalling. But few 
untried troops will remain steady under such influences, and 
it required all the energy of the more brave to control and 
keep their men in ranks. Here was apparent the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of volunteer troops, led by men elected by them- 
selves, and who, no matter how estimable in common life, 
were not proof against the storms of adversity. Their bad 
influence over their men was felt to an extent which would 
have been disastrous to the whole army but for the steadiness 
and cheerfulness shown by the general commanding, and the 
vigorous exertions of those selected by him. 

‘At this dark hour in the General’s life, when from every 
quarter the voices of ignorant assailants were heard — when a 
portion of his troops, stimulated by those whose sacred duty 
it was to check and command them, openly denounced him— 
and when a hasty press did all to undermine the reputation 
of a man whom it should have sustained in the difficult task 
before him — General Johnston’s character rose above all the 
din and clamor, and shone forth with immortal lustre. No 
complaint, no accusation ever escaped him; there was no 
weariness, no wavering, or indecision under his heavy bur- 
den. In those cold, stormy days of midwinter, so well recol- 
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lected by those who endured their rigor, when men and nature 
appeared to conspire against him, his mind was ever active 
and his vision clear; unceasingly working for the good of his 
country, striving to unite discordant elements, and to encour- 
age when all was dark to even the bravest, with,an unfalter- 
ing faith in God, and a reliance that he would vindicate his 
servant, he conceived and determined upon that brilliant 
movement, by a rapid march, closely followed by the converg- 
ing columns of the enemy on his flank and rear, to advance 
upon the Tennessee, cross the river, and behind its line to con- 
centrate his forces with those of General Beauregard, at or 
near Corinth, in Northern Mississippi—a manceuvre which 
will associate his name with those great commanders who, in 
the midst of gloom, gloriously issued from seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

‘One of General Johnston’s great qualities was the knowl- 
edge of the value of men, and the faculty of assigning them to 
the position most suitable to their talents —a quality, it must 
be confessed, of the utmost importance to a commander This 
was illustrated in the selection of the officers of his staff. Un- 
like some Confederate generals we might mention, he sought 
to associate with himself men who were prominent in their 
profession, and noted for their military attainments, and not 
those whose only recommendation was the personal claims 
they might have upon him. General Johnston’s staff was 
composed of men who would have been an honor to any staff 
of any country, and such as no general need hesitate to confer 
with in moments of danger and in delicate situations. 

‘When he had determined to effect a junction with General 
Beauregard, two of the most trusted officers of his staff, as he 
himself has recorded, decidedly opposed the attempt, deeming 
it too hazardous and impracticable. But such was General 
Johnston’s firmness that nothing could influence him when 
once he had deliberately decided upon his course. We shall 
see how, in a similar case, he rejected advice coming from 
even more weighty sources. 

‘Before him lay a distance of over two hundred and thirty 
miles, to be traversed in midwinter, by troops unaccustomed 
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to the hardships of prolonged marches and to privations, and 
who had hitherto, for the most part, lived in comparative ease 
during their career as soldiers. 

‘At Murfreesboro, Tennessee, a halt was made, and the com- 
mand was reorganized and augmented by Major-General Crit- 
tenden’s division and the fugitives from Donelson. Confidence 
in themselves and their Jeader was rapidly reéstablished in the 
forces. On the 22d of February — that is, six days after the 
fall of Donelson — the reorganization of the army was com- 
pleted and the orders issued, and the march, after all the 
munitions of war had been removed, was resumed through 
Shelbyville and Fayetteville upon Decatur, on the Tennessee, 
where the troops crossed in safety, and were rapidly established 
in cantonments along the line of the railroad to Corinth; and 
finally, toward the end of March, the army of General John- 
ston, twenty thousand strong, united with General Beaure- 
gard at Corinth, which brought his force to nearly fifty thou- 
sand men. 

‘The main points of the Western campaign of 1861-62 have 
been here rapidly sketched for no other purpose than to fully 
and forcibly illustrate the disadvantages and disheartening cir- 
cumstances in which General Johnston found himself from the 
very day when he arrived at Bowling Green, and to vindicate 
his memory, with reference to his conduct under these circum- 
stances, from any doubts remaining. 

‘Even while he was yet making his way across the Western 
plains, a train of events had occurred which ever afterward 
disastrously operated against him. We do not know which 
to admire most — his masterly check of the enemy’s columns, 
while they were yet seeking the weak points of his line of 
over three hundred miles, and the splendid dispositions he 
made with his handful of men by which it was covered, ere 
yet Forts Henry and Donelson had given way- the fall of 
one exposing his rear, and that of the other severing his left 
from the centre — or the fortitude and the resources of mili- 
tary genius he displayed in the midst of reverses such as alone 
would have been sufficient to sink any general not of the 
highest order, even if these reverses had not been attended by 
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premature and criminal judgment against him on the part of 
his traducers. None but a general of the first rank could 
have maintained an army of volunteers, restored its confi- 
dence, and with it resumed the offensive, under like circum- 
stances. History furnishes many examples where the morale 
of armies, composed even of regular troops, was entirely de- 
stroyed by causes much less potent than those which operated 
against General Johnston; not even Frederic II, after the 
great disaster at Hochkirch, displayed greater genius. But 
few instances can be cited where any army was managed with 
more fortitude and success than that which followed the lead- 
dership of the lamented hero. 

‘When the chief officers of his staff advised against his 
march to join the forces under General Beauregard, he, with 
the resources of a master of strategy, who with one glance 
embraces the great points of the campaign, and a genius unex- 
ampled in our war, had already planned the great change from 
the defensive to the offensive, and the glorious battle of which 
that march was but the prelude. 

‘It was not, then, mere obstinacy, or any undue regard of 
unfavorable chances, which caused him to insist upon a move- 
ment which was to be but a link of a great strategical combina- 
tion ; but a rigid execution of a plan which he felt could alone: 
save his country and his own fame. And with invincible reso- 
Intion he steadily pursued the programme which, foreshadowed 
by his remarkable, well-authenticated words to the late gallant 
Major-General Bowen —“ Here the great battle of the South- 
west will be fought”— ripened into life, and became a monu- 
ment of history —alas! at the expense of a life too precious 
for the nation to be sacrified for even so magnifieent a battle. 

‘Nor was his sole aim the mere possession of the battle- 
ground of Shiloh. His vision reached further. On the morn- 
ing of the eventful 6th of April, when he was informed that 
the enemy had permitted himself to be surprised, he said to a 
staff-officer, with now significant import, “TZo-night we will 
water our horses in the Tennessee.” 

‘Clear and full, like a map in his mind, as he had ordered, 
that battle was developed as a game of chess. With over- 
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whelming forces he overthrew everything before him. Ata 
critical moment, when the enemy offered an obstinate resist- 
ance, and when the possession of the contested point became 
the turning point of the battle, the last reserves had been 
brought into action, and it became a sacred duty, at any cost, 
to restore the battle, his knightly form was seen leading his 
troops to the combat. “ Fix bayonets!” rang his clear voice ; 
onward they charged, and the field was won. 

‘During the latter portion of March the troops occupied the 
chief points of the Mobile and Ohio, and Memphis and 
Charleston railroads, which unite at Corinth, Mississippi, where 
headquarters were established; the right was at Iuka, Missis- 
sippi, eight miles from the Tennessee river, under command 
of Major-General Crittenden; the centre at Corinth, some 
twenty-two miles from the river; and the left rested upon the 
Memphis road, still further from the stream. This line pro- 
tected the Gulf States from any further advance. Still vari- 
ous attempts were made by the enemy to turn our right, by. 
attacking the batteries of Eastport, which, however, were 
promptly checked by a detachment commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Schaller, taken from the forces of Major-General Crit- 
tenden and Brigadier-General Breckinridge. 

‘The enemy, in the meantime, had concentrated a heavy 
force, under Major-General Grant, on the left bank of the 
Tennessee, near Pittsburg Landing, opposite our centre, threat- 
ening Corinth, with the intention of awaiting the arrival of 
Major-General Buell, who, by forced marches, was hastening 
to effect a junction with Grant. In perfect security against 
the formidable opponent they deemed to have been entirely 
discomfited, they reposed upon the beautiful banks of the river, 
leisurely awaiting the command of the senior general hastening 
to their support. 

‘A change —“ one of the most delicate operations of war,” 
as Napoleon has said — was here determined upon by General 
Johnston: the transition from the defensive to the offensive, 
against an enemy flushed with success. 

‘ Now, for the first time, he had an army with which he was 
confident he could teach a lesson to the enemy. With the 
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junction of his force with the disciplined corps of Pensacola, 
under Major-General Bragg, and the troops of General Beau- 
regard and Major-General Polk, full confidence animated every 
regiment of the army, and it burned for the opportunity to 
hurl back the invaders. As soon as the preparations and the 
labors of organization could be completed, he had resolved to 
march upon the enemy, to surprise and defeat him near the 
river, and, with a victorious army, to meet Buell. With the 
zealous codperation of his generals, the different columns were 
reported ready on the 1st of April. 

‘General Beauregard, to whom the immediate command of 
the troops had been offered, declined on account of his ill- 
health; but Major-General Bragg consented to take upon him- 
self, in addition to the command of his corps d’armée, the ardu- 
ous duties of chief of the general staff. The army was divided 
into four corps, commanded by Major-Generals Polk, Bragg, 
Hardee, and Brigadier-General Breckinridge, respectively — 
the corps of the latter acting as a reserve. 

‘ The three first-named corps marched from Corinth, the last 
from Burnsville, a point between the centre and right of the 
line, upon Farmington. The corps of reserves, having the 
longest march to perform, upon roads made impassable by 
drenching rains which had overtaken the troops in bivouac, 
found almost insuperable difficulties to arrive in time at the 
common rendezvous at Monterey, and, in fact, could not reach 
there before twelve hours after the appointed time. The artil- 
lery of Brigadier-General Breckinridge, fast in the mud, was 
only relieved after great difficulties by large detachments sent 
to the rear from the regiments composing the corps. The per- 
plexities were so great that Brigadier-General Breckinridge 
reported his situation to the general. “ Let a new road be cut,” 
was, according to Major Hayden, the laconic reply the messen- 
ger received. 

‘ The attack was to have been made on the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 5th of April, and the troops were ordered to march 
from Monterey — a few homesteads, surrounded by woods, and 
some eleven miles from the river—at three o’clock in the 
morning. But a heavy rain falling during the night upon 
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worn-out troops, retarded the preparation for the march of the 
army until about seven o’clock. Then, when in serried ranks 
and upon many lines, overhead gloomy clouds charged with 
rain, in the morning mist, at the head of every regiment, the 
general’s last battle-order was read. 

‘“ Soldiers of the Army of the Mississippi,” said he, “ I have 
put you in motion to offer battle to the invaders of your country. 
With resolution and disciplined valor, becoming men fighting 
as you are for all that is worth living or dying for, you can but 
march to decisive victory over the agrarian mercenaries who 
have been sent to despoil you of your liberties, your property, 
and your honor. 

‘«“ Remember the precious stake that is involved in this con- - 
test; remember the dependence of your mothers, your wives, 
your sisters, and your children is upon the result. 

‘“ Remember the fair, broad, abounding land, the happy 
homes, and the ties that would be dissolved and desolated by 
your defeat. 

‘“ The eyes and hopes of eight millions of people rest upon 
you. You are expected to show yourselves worthy of your 
race and your lineage; worthy of the women of the South, 
whose noble devotion in this war has never been exceeded at 
any time. 

‘“ With such incentives to brave deeds, and in the trust that 
God is with you, your generals will lead you confidently to the 
combat, fully assured of ultimate and glorious success.” 

‘ When the reading was concluded there rose from every line 
such successive shouts of determination and patriotic devotion 
as gave unmistakable evidence of victory. 

‘ But, owing to the difficult march over rough roads, and the 
immense host assembled in one spot, delays occurred which 
retarded the arrival of the rear column at Mickey’s house, six 
miles from the river, until near four in the afternoon. General 
Johnston had advanced on a personal reconnoissance within 
two miles of Shiloh Church, and would have begun the attack 
that evening but for the greatly fatigued condition of the 
troops. In such proximity to the enemy it was greatly to be 
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feared that he would become aware of and prepare for the im- 
pending danger. 

‘In the evening of Saturday a council of war was held. 
Several commanders called the attention of the commanding 
general to the long delay of thirty-six hours, which should 
have given ample time to the enemy to receive the shock ; and 
one of the general officers there assembled strongly urged a 
retreat. But General Johnston decided upon and ordered the 
attack for the coming morning. 

‘He followed thus the maxim of Napoleon: ‘ When once 
the offensive has been assumed, it must be sustained to the last 
extremity. However skillful the manceuvres, a retreat will 
always weaken the morale of an army; because, in losing the 
chances of success, these last are transferred to the enemy. 
Besides, retreats cost always more men and material than the 
most bloody engagements, with this difference: that in a battle 
the enemy’s loss is nearly equal to your own, whereas in a re- 
treat the loss is on your side only.” 

‘The wisdom of General Johnston’s decision was apparent 
the following morning, when Major-General Hardee, with his 
corps, surprised and overthrew the advance forces of the enemy. 
From that moment he never doubted a complete victory, and 
the speedy recovery of all the territory he had lost —a result 
destined to remain unfulfilled by the interposition of the hand 
of death. 

‘We do not here design to record the character, events, fail- 
ures, and consequences of the battle of Shiloh, but only wish 
to confine ourselves to those facts immediately bearing upon 
the illustrious name heading this paper. For this purpose we 
are sure we could offer no more acceptable and interesting 
account than that which flowed from the pen of Colonel, now 
Major-General, William Preston, the intimate friend of General 
Johnston, given in a letter to the general’s son, Colonel W. 
Preston Johnston, aide-de-camp to President Davis, dated, 
“ Corinth, April 18, 1862.” 

‘“The country from Corinth to Pittsburg,” says Colonel 
Preston, “ passes over low and swampy lands, poor and unceul- 
tivated, to Monterey, eleven miles from the former place. 
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The road then passes northward to a farm-house called Mickey’ss 
for about four miles, and a number of country roads, through 
hilly and wooded uplands, some seven miles, to the Tennessee 
river. Owl creek flows nearly east into the Tennessee near 
Pittsburg, and Lick creek in a general parallel direction about 
five miles distant to the south. The ridge dividing the small 
branches and tributaries of these creeks lies from Mickey’s 
northeastward to the river, and country roads traversing hills 
becoming bolder and more difficult as you approach the river, 
pass by Shiloh, a little country chapel, three miles from Pitts- 
burg. Occasional fields and cabins intervene, but the clear- 
ings are not numerous or extensive. The enemy were encamped 
near Shiloh, before Pittsburg, on the verge of some woodlands, 
half a mile from the river, and near the fields. 

‘“The morning of the 6th of April was calm, bright, and 
beautiful. We were in the saddle before the dawn was clear, 
and a fire between skirmishers opened in the front on the line 
of Hardee’s advance. Between dawn and sunrise sharp volleys 
were heard, and the general, with his staff, rode to the verge 
of the wood near a field where Hindman’s brigade was suffering 
under a heavy fire. Some of the men were breaking ranks, 
and there were many dead and wounded. The general, in 
person, rallied the stragglers, and I rode forward, where I 
found General Hindman animating and leading on his men. 
He informed me that he desired support, and, having reported 
it to the general, he requested me to order General Bragg to 
advance. General Bragg, when found by me, stated that the 
order had been given ten minutes before. 

‘“ General Hindman pushed on in the direction of the ad- 
vanced camp of the enemy, occupied by the 13th and 18th 
Wisconsin regiments, and other troops, from which there was 
a heavy fire of musketry and artillery. 

‘“ General Johnston then passed to the left at a point ia 
front of the camps, near two cabins, subsequently used as a 
hospital. A field of an hundred acres, fringed with forest, 
extended to the northeast. Through this General Cleburne’s 
brigade moved in beautiful order, and with loud and inspiring 
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cheers, in the direction of the centre of the advanced camp. 
Heavy firing was heard as they neared it. 

‘“ General Johnston then went to the camp assailed, which 
was carried between seven and eight o’clock. The enemy were 
evidently surprised. The breakfasts were on the mess-tables, 
the baggage unpacked, the knapsacks, arms, stores, colors, and 
ammunition abandoned. I took one stand of colors from the 
colonel’s tent, which was sent by me, next morning, through 
Colonel Gilmer, to General Beauregard. 

‘« General Hardee reported his men still advancing at this 
camp about nine o’clock, and conferred with General Johnston, 
who was reconnoitering a second line of camps near the river, 
where the enemy were posted in force. They then commenced 
shelling the first camp, apparently attracted by the presence of 
the staff and escort; the distance being, I should think, six or 
eight hundred yards, and shells from the gunboats, of large 
size, were thrown. General Johnston received a report and 
rough draft at this time from Captain Lockett, stating that the 
enemy were strongly posted on the left in front of our right. 
Heavy musketry firing and cannonades indicated that Bragg 
and Hardee were successfully advancing on our left. 

‘« General Johnston rode down the hill to escape the shells, 
and his escort back toward the woods. This was about half- 
past nine. After pondering a little while he determined to 
bring forward Breckinridge’s reserve, and feeling his way to 
the river, to turn the enemy’s left. The brigade of Chalmers 
was moved to our extreme right; Bowen’s next, eight hundred 
yards in rear of Chalmers’, and Statham’s eight hundred yards 
in rear of Bowen’s, in an echelon of brigades. Statham’s 
brigade, under the immediate command of Breckinridge, then 
assailed the camp near the river, when they were vigorously 
met, and a fierce struggle ensued. 

‘“ General Johnston then deployed Bowen’s brigade, and 
advanced to the support of Breckinridge. Batteries were 
brought forward, and Chalmers’ extended on the right to the 
river. The enemy’s left flank was completely turned. A 
few minutes afterward he was struck by a ball, and passed on. 
His horse was wounded in two places, and a minie ball severed 
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the artery of his leg; but still riding on, concealing his 
wound, he fell at length from exhaustion. Governor Harris was 
near him. I found him a few minutes after he was shot, and 
asked him to speak tome. I could find no wound on his body. 
He breathed for a little while, but did not speak, or recognize 
me, and expired without a pang — his countenance bearing the 
same noble serenity in death that it had done in life. 

‘« After his death we bore his body back to the camp, con- 
cealing his death, and reporting to General Beauregard, with 
whom we remained until the close of the day; and the remains 
were afterward conveyed to New Orleans and deposited in 
the Cemetery of St. Louis.” 

‘Thus fell a soldier who united, in a remarkable degree, the 
attributes of a general as he should be; and who offers, in the 
completeness of his character, the most worthy subject of study 
and emulation to the Confederate army. 

‘Thus fell a citizen in the defence of his country, unswerv- 
ing in his devotion and patriotism. Just, pure, and good, his 
name will become a household word in every family; and as 
years roll onward, and much that now is will be obscured or 
forgotten in the mists of the past, his eminent virtues will 
grow more and more in brilliancy. 

‘Thus died a martyr in the defence of what nations hold 
most dear, and which it is most wicked to undermine and 
attack — the sacred right of self: government— the independence 
of one’s country — the security and sanctity of our homes, and 
and all that man loves and cherishes — without which life is 
but a burden, and death a heavenly favor. 
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Art. V.—Congressional Globe ; containing Debates and Pro 
ceedings of Congress (from the late war to the present day), 
Washington: F. & J. Rives and G. A. Bailey.’ 


In all ages man has shown a desire to have a government 
as free, or with as much liberty to the citizen, as could be 
formed consistently with the frailties of human nature. Many 
such have been formed, but thus far all republican governments 
have ended in failures; hence grave doubts exist as to the 
capacity of men for self-government. Will our own prove to 
be an exception? It is feared not, since the same cause which 
has brought about the destruction of republics now exists and 
seems to be making remarkable progress in ours. What is that 
cause? The most eminent writers on government inform us, 
as does history also, that all free governments have failed, and 
their forms have been entirely changed, usually to despotisms 
or empires, by a deviation in their administration from the 
principles on which they were originally founded. This devia- 
tion or departure from original principles or organic law can 
only be brought about in one of two ways — either by the vol- 
untary act of the people, or by the usurpation of power by 
those who have the administration of the government. No 
people can from choice change a free government to a despotic 
one. The danger which we have to apprehend is from the 
abuse of power by onr public agents, and it is that to which 
public attention is invited; and if our government is ever per- 
manently changed, it will be the result of the excesses of those 
agents. 

The love of power is natural; it is gratifying to the ambi- 

1 The writer of this paper is an eminent jurist of the South, who, as he 
informs us, at the close of the article, never believed in either the right or 
the policy of secession. But in spite, or rather in consequence, of his loy- 
alty to the Constitution and the Union of the States, he has been compelled 
to raise his voice against the Republican Party, by whom both the Consti- 


tution and the Union of the States have been trampled under foot. The 
North has subjugated the South, and lost its own liberty—Ep. 
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tion and vanity which most men possess. And those who 
possess it are but too apt to transcend its limits; they are 
sure to take the most latitudinous view of their authority — 
sometimes with good motives, oftener from bad ones. This is 
especially the case with legislative bodies, state and national. 
Such bodies seem often to act as though the Constitution was 
not a restraint upon them, but upon the people. Thus prece- 
dents of excess are formed, and one bad precedent is used as 
a pretext for others even worse, until the whole fabric of gov- 
ernment is swept away. Mr. Jefferson said, that ‘all power, 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, results to the legislative 
department, and when there concentrated it constitutes pre- 
cisely the definition of a despotism.’ Mr. Madison expressed 
the same fears, and warned the people against this source of 
danger. He said: ‘ The legislative department is continually 
drawing into its impetuous vortex all power, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary.’ Again he said: ‘It is against the enterpris- 
ing ambition of this department that the people ought to exert 
all their jealousy, and exhaust all their watchfulness.’ On still 
another occasion he said: ‘There can be no difference of opinion 
amongst intelligent friends of the Union as to the necessity of 
watching and checking every encroachment on the great 
principles on which it 1s founded, and on the preservation of 
which, unimpaired, alone depends its existence.’ Now, why 
were these warnings given? These great statesmen knew 
well that free governments always had been, and always 
would be, subverted by departing from the principles on 
which they were founded. And they knew the source of 
the danger to be apprehended in ours, and that its continu- 
ance depended on the jealousy and watchfulness of the 
people. 

Have we not too much ground to fear that the history of re- 
publics is about to repeat itself with regard to our own? The 
calm and dispassionate observer of the acts of the Republican 
Party in Congress, for the last five years, must see abundant cause 
of alarm for the safety of his liberty, by the total overthrow 
of the government left us as a legacy by our fathers. He 
must see that its destruction is inevitable, if, indeed, it has not 
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already been accomplished by the party in power. The Re- 
publican Party had its origin in the opposition of the Northern 
people to the system of slavery in the South. Why did not 
their hostility to the South end with the settlement of that 
question? With the masses of the people this might have 
been the case, but the politicians had other objects in view: 
they desired to keep up the party organization to make it 
subserve other purposes, and, by exciting prejudices against 
the Southern people, were successful. In 1866 the party in 
Congress started on a new career of usurpation, for which the 
revolution was made the pretext, and a flimsy and unfounded 
one it was. An unsuccessful revolution can accomplish noth- 
ing. It could not have worked a change in the organic form 
of government, either state or national. It could not have 
enlarged the powers of the legislative departments beyond 
those prescribed in the Constitution. Judge Story truly says, 
‘The Constitution is a limitation, as well as a grant, of power.’ 
An unsuccessful attempt by part of the people to dissolve the 
government could enlarge neither the powers granted nor the 
limitations prescribed in the Constitution. That instrument 
is a sacred emanation from the people, and can only be 
changed or modified in the way they have prescribed. Con- 
sequently, the Southern States were still States in the Union, 
and the Southern people were still citizens of the United 
States, entitled to all the rights and privileges secured to such 
citizens by the Constitution. If their State governments were 
disorganized, and that is the most that can be said of them, 
the people soon resorted to the proper remedy by the forma- 
tion of new constitutions, with suitable changes, and sent their 
senators and represenatives to Congress, as they had a right to 
to do, even if they had no constitutions; for Rhode Island 
was in the Union many years before she had a constitution, 
and always had her proper representation in Congress. The 
moment the Southern people surrendered they were entitled 
to their places” in the Union —they were restored to their 
former positions. This is known to have been Mr. Lincoln’s 
opinion ; and it was General Sherman’s opinion, as is manifest 
from his agreement with General Johnston, which, however, 
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was, unfortunately and very unwisely, rejected by the then 
Secretary of War. At this point, however, Congress com- 
menced its system of usurpation, by denying the Southern 
representatives their seats ; at the same time declaring that the 
Southern States should not be entitled to representation until 
Congress should otherwise direct. The Constitution of the 
United States created a representative government, and it is 
very explicit on the subject of representation. It declares that 
each State shall be entitled to two senators, so that the States 
might be equal in the Senate; and that each State shall be enti- 
tled to representation in proportion to population, but under all 
circumstances to one representative, whatever its population 
may be; and it also declares that the senators and representa- 
tives shall compose the Congress. The right of representation 
is, or should be, sacred to Americans, as taxation without 
representation was the chief cause of the revolution. Yet Con- 
gress has done precisely what the British government did — 
it has denied representation, and has imposed heavy taxes on 
the people so excluded from representation. The Constitution 
does not give, either directly or by the most remote implica- 
tion, power to Congress to deny to any State its right of rep- 
resentation, for any cause, or on any grounds. Any such pro- 
vision would have placed it in the power of Congress to change 
the form of government at pleasure, for if it could deny one 
State it could another, and thus ultimately concentrate the 
whole legislative power in a few States. Yet all this Con- 
gress, or at least the members from the Northern States, 
have done. Was not this a great, a gross, deviation from one 
of the essential principles of the Government as originally 
constructed? Every honest, impartial man, who knows any- 
thing of the history and Constitution of his country, must 
answer this question in the affirmative. 

This act of usurpation was soon followed by another more 
flagrant, if possible, than its predecessor. The people of the 
Southern States had manifested their entire willingness to 
abide by the issues of the war, and also their desire for har- 
mony in the Union, by promptly forming new governments, 
and putting them into complete operation. These govern- 
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ments had emanated from the sovereign power, the people of 
the States, the true source of government. This, however, 
did not suit the body of men who had assumed to be a Con- 
gress. To avoid the absurdity of having denied representation 
to States, these State governments were to be broken up; and, 
accordingly, they were declared to be illegal, Congress thus 
arrogating to itself sovereign power. All the States which 
had attempted to secede were put under military governments, 
the commanding officers being invested with absolute, unlim- 
ited power over the people, with authority to try and punish 
them by military commission for any offence, or pretended 
offence, and all civil officers were removed and all civil law 
abolished. This state of things was to continue until the people 
should form new governments under the supervision and con- 
trol of the military commanders, and should also adopt cer- 
tain amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
which were prescribed by Congress, as conditions precedent 
to their admission to the rights of States. If military rule may 
be established over any portion of American citizens for a 
month ora year, it may be established over all citizens, and for 
an indefinite period. Although it is a fundamental and cher. 
ished principle in this country, as indeed it is in ail civilized 
countries, that the military power shall always be subordinate 
to the civil power, here the great principle was disregarded; 
military power was made supreme, with unlimited authority over 
the lives, liberty, and property of the people; and the parti- 
zan United States judges were found servile enough, and base 
enough, to sustain military supremacy, even over their own 
authority. Although Congress derives all its powers from the 
Constitution, which also limits those powers, here was a bold, 
daring act, which, in effect, declared that Congress was superior 
to or above the Constitution, even above the power of the peo- 
ple themselves, and that it pcssesses unlimited power over 
state governments, may break them up at pleasure, and sub- 
stitute military despotisms in place of them. 

Every intelligent American citizen, all who know anything 
of the value of a republican government, should have looked 
at these acts of usurpation with horror, and a universal voice of 
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rebuke should have been raised against the body that passed 
them. Notso, however. On the contrary, they were approved 
by the great body of the party which has the ascendency. 
Why was this so? Was it from a desire, in the Northern States, 
to keep the Southern States under subjection (these acts being 
sectional)? Was it because the people have become indiffer- 
ent, and have ceased to appreciate the value of constitutional 
liberty, or was it because the Northern people desired to inflict 
punishment on the Southern people for their errors, even 
though it should be done at the risk of their own liberty? If 
punishment was the object, it was a mistaken policy ; no people 
can be brought to love the government that oppresses them. 
These acts of oppression, although sectional, have produced 
just such results as wise men would have foreseen; they have 
shaken the confidence of many of the American people, North 
and South, in the permanency of the Government; and as 
ours is a government of public opinion, every thing which is 
calculated to shake confidence in it, or weaken public attach- 
ment to it, must undermine its foundation. 

As these acts of usurpation were permitted to pass unre- 
buked, and, indeed, received the apparent approval of the 
people, Congress was emboldened to follow the precedents, and 
to take another step in advance toward an unlimited govern- 
ment. The act known as the Ku-Klux Act was passed by 
Congress in 1871. This act may justly be regarded as putting 
an end to the Republic, as a few of its leading features plainly 
show. It invests the President with power to declare any vio- 
lation of law and order, any riot by a mob, or any assemblage 
of men for illegal, or supposed illegal, purposes, a revolution ; 
and, in such cases, he may suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus 
and declare martial law over any part, or, indeed, over the 
whole State, by which citizens are deprived of all the sacred 
rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution. And what is 
martial law? It is the will of the military commander: his 
will is the law, and his bayonets the power that executes it. 
He may arrest and imprison at pleasure, the innocent as well 
as the guilty, and try them by military commission, which is 
but his instrument, and inflict such punishment as he may 
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think proper. This is martial law, which is now being enforced, 
in utter disregard of the Constitution. That instrument ex. 
pressly declares, that ‘the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated;’ that ‘no person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury;’ 
‘nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law.’ It also declares, that ‘in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the State or district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed ;’ ‘the privilege of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it.’ It has 
long been settled by the judiciary, that Congress alone can 
suspend this great writ of liberty, and only when the emer- 
gency contemplated has actually occurred, but that the power 
of suspension could not be delegated. In view of these restric 
tions on Congress — of these sacred rights which the people 
supposed they had secured to themselves as inviolable — one 
cannot but be astonished at the unscrupulous boldness, the total 
disregard of moral obligation, of those who have violated them 
by the passage of the Ku-Klux Act. And the spectacle is now 
presented to the American people of a President who has put 
this act in force by declaring martial law, and suspending the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, in some of the Southern States in time 
of profound peace, notwithstanding his oath ‘ to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States,’ and 
has actually sent a military force to oppress, indeed to enslave, 
the people. Good men are immured in dungeons without any 
cause, and many are flying from their homes to escape this 
terrible persecution. Perhaps it would have been well if our 
President had remembered the fate of Charles the First of 
England, for the same violation of the people’s rights. Queen 
Elizabeth once desired to declare martial law, but, in spite of 
her haughty and imperial disposition, was told by her minis- 
ters that she dare not do it. Still our President can do it with 
impunity; and this is our boasted American liberty! What an 
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English monarch dare not do our President has done; but he 
shields himself under an act of Congress, which, of course, he 
considers paramount to the Constitution. He thus recognizes 
Congress to be what its acts show it claims to be, omnipotent, 
like the British Parliament. If this be the Government our 
fathers fought for, and struggled so long and suffered so much 
for, they made a great mistake. Far better had they remained 
united to Great Britain, for that Government never was so 
cruel. They struggled but for a change of masters, and their 
children now have what Mr. Jefferson termed ‘ precisely the 
definition of a despotism.’ 

While its acts, rightly considered, disclose the purpose of the 
Republican Party as plainly as words could have done, its 
object was never openly avowed until lately. Now, however, 
presuming on its former success in deceiving and deluding the 
people, and regarding its party shackles too firmly riveted to 
be broken, it throws off all disguise and openly avows that it 
aims at centralism—in other words, at despotism— by a total 
annihilation of the States and State Governments, with Con- 
gress as supreme over the people, or as the one sovereign power. 
One of its great lights, one of its great leaders, who spoke as 
by authority, has ‘publicly announced this to be its object. Mr. 
Morton, in his great Missouri speech, which has been so much 
lauded by the Radical press, said, he ‘opposed State sovereignty 
as taught by the Democracy ; there was no safety for the peo- 
ple without centralization. The greatest idea of the Republi- 
can Party was national unity; and if we abandon that we are 
not a nation, but simply an aggregation of independent States, 
which at some time or other will go to pieces.’ His language 
is here quoted as it is reported in the party organs, and is, 
therefore, presumed to be correctly set forth or represented. 

Thus we have a distinct, an unequivocal avowal of what the 
Republican Party aims at. Its extreme measures can no longer 
be ascribed to errors of judgment, and there can be no hope of 
its retracing its steps; its cherished object is too nearly accom- 
plished. It means the establishment of an empire on the ruins 
of our Republican Government. It contemplates a destruction 
of the States and all State Governments. And are the people 
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ready for this? Are they ready to surrender their right to 
govern themselves in their States—to give up the right of 
managing their own affairs as States — to give up the right to 
protect their lives, liberty, and property, by State laws, and 
submit all to the unbridled discretion of a great central Con- 
gress? Ifso, they have but to sustain that party, and these 
dire results are sure to follow. If there is any subject that 
attracted more of the attention and solicitude of the framers 
of the Constitution than all others, it was this very question 
of consolidation or centralism. They knew that its occarrence 
would be fatal to liberty. The original States met in conven- 
tion as independent sovereignties. By compact, or Constitu- 
tion, they delegated as much power as they thought necessary 
and safe to the Federal Government, which possesses nothing 
but delegated powers. And whilst it is true that derivative or 
delegated powers cannot be justly transcended, the framers of 
the Constitution were too jealous of State sovereignty, or the 
rights of the State, too much afraid of consolidation, to trust 
alone to the fact that delegated power was of itself a limita- 
tion, and could not properly be exceeded by those in authority; 
and, apprehending this danger from the known nature of men 
in authority to transcend their powers, a more direct restraint 
was imposed upon them by two express limitations, in the 
form of amendments, proposed as conditions to the adoption 
of the Constitution. First, that ‘the enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.’ This was to prevent 
the usurpation of power by construction. But the second 
article is still more explicit. 1t declares that ‘the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.’ Other provisions might be men- 
tioned, indicative of the same general intent, but these are 
sufficient. Notwithstanding the great interest felt by the 
framers of the Constitution on this subject — notwithstanding 
these explicit limitations, the purpose of the Radical Party, as 
disclosed by Mr. Morton, is to disregard them all, and to raise 
an empire on the ruins of a republic. If the people are pre- 
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pared to approve and adopt this theory and purpose of the 
party, and thus to establish a despotism in the place of the 
government that was given to us by the wisest and most 
patriotic body of men that was ever assembled in this coun- 
try, then the great problem of man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment is solved, and he found to be unfit for it. 

These usurpations are by some justified by the late amend- 
ments to the Constitution, but no such latitudinous construc- 
tion can properly be given to them. It is absurd to say that 
they supersede the original Constitution, and work an entire 
change in government by abolishing the right to the writ of 
habeas corpus, and by making the civil power subordinate 
to the military, thus creating a military despotism. If they 
do all this, then the people have been deceived, and have an 
additional proof of the design and object of the Radical Party. 
These amendments were recommended, or rather dictated, by 
a Radical Congress, for they were really forced upon some 
of the States; and if they go to the extent claimed for them, 
they can only be regarded as the covert scheme of a corrupt 
party to rob the people of their liberty by establishing a great 
central oligarchy. And they constitute an additional, and, if 
possible, a more powerful, reason for opposition to that party, 
because it has not only deceived the people, but used improper 
means to accomplish its great purpose of centralism, or the 
annihilation of the States and State governments, under the 
shadow of an unconstitutional and lawless Congress. 

The writer of this article is no politician, and never has 
been. Nor was he a secessionist. He opposed the right, as well 
as the policy, of secession. He does not speak in the interest 
of any party, but, as an humble citizen, he raises his voice for 
ConstiruTIonAL Liserty. As such, he asks the American 
people, especially the Northern people, to pause—to pause 
and reflect—and to discard party predilections and preju- 
dices. If they will only do so, they cannot but see how far 
vicious or ignorant public agents have departed from the 
principles on which their government was founded; as well as 
the necessity of taking speedy steps to regain what they have 
lost, or else make up their minds to live as slaves, not as freemen, 
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Art. VI.—1. Modern Athéism, under its forms of Panthe- 
asm, Materialism, Secularism, Development, and Natural 
Laws. By James Buchanan, D. D., LL. D., Divinity Pro- 
fessor in ‘the New College, Edinburg.’ Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1857. 


. First Principles ; in two parts: I. The Unknowable. II. 
The Knowable and its Laws. By Herbert Spencer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 


. On the Origin of Species, by Means of Natural Selection ; 
or, the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle of 
Nature. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. Fifth edition, 
with additions and corrections. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 


. The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Man. 
By Charles Darwin, M. A.yF. R.S. 2 vols. 1871. 


. On the Genesis of Species. By St. George Mivart, F. B.S. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 


. On the Origin of Species; or, the Causes of the Phenomena 
of Organic Nature. A course of six lectures to working 
men. By Thomas H. Huxley, F. R.S., F. L.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Germyn Street School of Mines. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 


. Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F. R.S., F. L. S., ete. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 


. Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndall, 
F. R.S., ete., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution, and in the Royal School of Mines. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 


. Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. A series 
of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By John Tyn- 
dall, LL. D., F. R.S., ete. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1871. 


10. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. By ——. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 


11. Cours de Philosophie Positive. By M. Auguste Comte. 
6 vols. Paris. 1842-3, 
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12. A System of Logic, Rationative and Inductive ; being a 
connected view of the Principles of Evidence and Methods 
of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart Mill. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


13. Elements of Physto-Phii. mphy. By Lorenz Oken. Re- 
printed under the auspices of the Ray Society, London 
1847. 


14. The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin 
in Greece m to the Present Day. By George Henry 
Lewes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 


Those who have read most extensively, and reflected most 
profoundly, on the tendencies of the age, are sensible of th~ 
fact that a great conflict, that a gigantic struggle, has already 
begun between the powers of light and the powers of dark- 
ness. The parties are as old as the hills; the issues only are 
a little changed. The friends of Christianity on the one hand, 
and those of Atheism on the other, are the parties to this 
eonflict. 

In his able, learned, and interesting work, Dr. Buchanan 
says: ‘Opinions are afloat in society, and even avowed by 
men of high philosophical repute, which formally exclude 
Theology from the domain of human thought, and represent 
it as utterly inaccessible to the human faculties. They amount 
to a denial, not merely of its truth, but of its very possibility. 
They place it among the dreams of the past — with the fables 
of the Genii, or the follies of Alchemy, or the phantoms of 
Astrology. They intimate, in no ambiguous terms, not only 
that Catholicism is effete, and Christianity itself dead or dying, 
but that Theology of every kind, even the simplest and purest 
form of Theism, must speedily vanish from the earth. Admit- 
ting that the religious element was necessarily developed in 
the infancy of the species, and that its influence was alike in- 
evitable and salutary during the world’s minority, when it was 
placed, provisionally, “ under tutors and governors,” they pro- 
claim that mankind have outgrown the vestments which suited 
them in earlier times, and that now they must “put away 
childish things.” That such sentiments have been public’, 
avowed, that they have been proclaimed as the scientific results 
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of speculative thought, and that they have been widely circu- 
lated in the vehicles both of philosophic discussion and of popu- 
lar literature, will be proved by evidence, equally sad and con- 
clusive, in the succeeding chapters. In the meantime we refer 
to them merely for the purpose of showing that, in so far as 
their influence prevails, they must necessarily tend, unless they 
be counteracted by some effective antidote, to generate such a 
prejudice against the whole scheme of Theology, whether 
Natural or Revealed, as may be expected, especially in the case 
of young, inexperienced, and ardent minds, to prevent them 
from entertaining the subject at all, or examining, with serious 
and candid interest, any kind or amount of evidence that might 
be adduced in regard to it. For this reason we propose to 
review the various Theories or Systems which may be said to 
embody and exhibit these prevailing tendencies, to meet our 
opponents on their own chosen ground, and to subject their 
favorite speculations to a rigorous and sifting scrutiny; and 
this, not for the purpose of proving our fundamental position, 
for that must rest on its proper and independent evidence, but 
simply with the view of neutralizing the adverse presumptions 
which prevent many from considering its claims, and proving 
that it is a subject that demands and deserves their serious and 
sustained attention. 

‘Taking a comprehensive view of European Science and 
Literature during the last half century, we may discern the 
great currents, or chief tendencies, of speculative thought, in 
so far as it bears on the evidences*and doctrines of Religion, 
in several distinct but closely related systems of opinion, which, 
whether considered severally or collectively, must exert, in 
proportion to their prevalence, a powerful influence on the 
side of Atheism. These systems may be divided generally into 
two great classes, according as they relate to the substance or 
to the evidence of Theism, to the truths which it involves, or 
the proofs to which it appeals. The interval between the first 
and second French Revolutions may be regarded as the season 
during which the theories to which we refer were progressively 
developed, and ultimately consolidated in their existing forms. 
The germ of each of them may have existed before, and traces 
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of them may be detected in the literature of the ancient world, 
and even in the writings of medicval times; nay, it might 
not be too much to affirm that in the systems of Oriental Super- 
stition, and in the Schools of Grecian Skepticism, several of 
them were more fully taught in early times than they have yet 
been in Modern Europe, and that the recent attempts to recon- 
struct and reproduce them in a shape adapted to the present 
stage of civilization have been poor and meagre in comparison 
with those more ancient efforts of unenlightened reason. What 
modern system of Skepticism can rival that of Sextus Empiri- 
cus? What code of Pantheism, French or German, can be 
said to equal the mystic dreams of the Vedanta School? What 
godless theory of Natural Law can compete with the Epicurean 
Philosophy, as illustrated in the poetry of Lucretius? The 
errors of these ancient systems have been revived even amidst 
the light of the nineteenth century, and prevail to an extent 
that may seem to justify the apprehension, frequently expressed 
on the Continent of late years, of the restoration of a sort of 
Semi-Paganism in Modern Europe; and it is still necessary, 
therefore, for the defense of a pure Theism, to reéxamine those 
ancient forms of error which have reappeared on the scene after 
it might have been supposed that they had vanished forever. 
For the very tenacity with which they cleave to the human 
mind, and their perpetual recurrence at intervals along the 
whole course of the world’s history, show that there must be 
something in the wants, or at least in the weaknesses, of our 
nature which induces men to tolerate, and even to embrace 
them. But the chief danger, as we conceive, lies in those new, 
or at least newly organized, theories that have only recently 
received their full development in the Inductive and Scientific 
pursuits which constitute the peculiar glory of modern times ; 
and which, commencing with the era of Bacon and Descartes, 
and gradually matured by Newton, Leibnitz, and their suc- 
cessors, have at length issued in the construction of a solid 
fabric of Science. To Theism there is no danger in Science, 
in so far as it is true, for all truth is self-consistent and har- 
monious; but there may be much danger in the use that is 
made of it, or in the spirit in which it is applied. In the 
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hands of Bacon, and Newton, and Boyle, the doctrine of Nat- 
ural Laws was treated as an ally, not as an antagonist, to The- 
ology ; in the hands of Comte it becomes a plea for Atheism ; 
‘and even in the hands of Combe an argument against a special 
Providence and the efficacy of prayer. Here the danger is the 
greater just by reason of the acknowledged truth and practical 
value of the Inductive Philosophy ; for its certainty is so well 
ascertained, and its manifold uses so generally appreciated, 
that if it shall come to be regarded as incompatible with the 
recognition of God and Religion, Society will soon find itself 
on the verge of universal Atheism. And this is the fearful 
issue to which the more recent schools of speculation are mani- 
festly tending. The first French Revolution was brought 
about by the labors of men who fought against Christianity, at 
least ostensibly, under the bannerof Deism, or Natural Religion; 
the second Revolution was consummated under the auspices, 
not of a Deistic, but of an Atheistic, philosophy. The school 
of Voltaire and Rousseau has given place to the school of Comte 
and Leroux. The difference between the two indicates a rapid 
and alarming advance. It may not be apparent at first sight, 
or on a superficial survey ; but it will become evident to any 
one who compares the two French Encyclopedias, which may 
be regarded as the exponents of the reigning philosophy of the 
two great revolutionary eras. The first, the Hncyclopedie of 
D’Alembert, Voltaire, and Diderot, sought to malign and extir- 
pate Christianity, while it did frequent homage to Natural 
Theology; the second, the Wowvelle Encyclopedie of Pierre 
Leroux and his coadjutors, proclaims the deification of Human- 
ity, and the dethronement of God!’ 

Dr. Buchanan’s analysis and classification of the different 
species or forms of Atheism is sufficient for the design of his 
work. If not absolutely exhaustive, it is at least learned, 
able, comprehensive, and accurate as far as it goes. It is 
impossible, within the limits of an article, to follow him in 
his analysis and refutation of the various schemes of Atheism. 
He has shown, clearly and conclusively shown, that each and 
every scheme of Atheism is based on baseless assumptions 
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only, and is, therefore, unworthy of the great scientific names 
by whom they are espoused and advocated. 

Since his work appeared, however, a vast extension has 
been given to the literature of Modern Atheism by such 
writers as Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
others. What shall we say of such men? The word of God 
declares, that ‘the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.’ 
What shall we say, then, of such men as Hobbes, Hume, 
Comte, Spencer, Darwin, Tyndall, John Stuart Mill, Huxley, 
and the whole tribe of atheists? All these men have said in 
their hearts, ‘there is no God.’ Shall we, then, pronounce 
them al] fools? The world has been filled with the renown 
of their names. Can it be possible, then, that, after all, they 
are fools? The divine word declares, that the fool, and the 
fool alone, hath said in his heart, ‘there is no God.’ This does 
not mean, however, that such men are fools in all things, but 
only that they are fools in the denial of a God; or, in other 
words, that they are fools in the opinion, the sentiment, the 
belief, that there is no God. 

This may seem to be a harsh sentence. The word of God, 
it must be confessed, is sometimes very plain, where most men 
are very polite, especially in this very polite age. We have 
heard so much of late, and that, too, from the pens and 
tongues of Christian men, about the modesty, the candor, and 
the science of such men as Darwin, and Spencer, and Huxley, 
and others of the same school, that we are almost afraid to 
pronounce them fools in anything, lest we should be supposed 
to lack the modesty and the science, the candor and the learn- 
ing, of which they have set so beautiful an example. But 
still we are constrained to say, in the language of Holy Writ, 
‘Let God be true, though every man a liar.’ These atheists 
are all fools. In spite of all their apparent modesty, and can- 
dor, and vast stores of science, they are all fools. That is to 
say, they are fools, not in regard to all things, but in regard to 
the most important, vital, and fundamental of all questions. 
In regard to the being and attributes of God they do, indeed, 
play the fool ‘ with a conceit of knowledge without the reality,’ 
which absolutely beggars the resources of ordinary minds. 
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This is the thesis which we hope to make good, in spite of all 
the learning, and science, and ability, now arrayed against the 
cause of God. 

‘No God.’ How does the atheist know? Has he made his 
bed in hell and found that ‘there is no God’ there? Has he 
ascended into heaven, and there made the discovery, that 
‘there is no God’? Has he taken the wings of the morning, 
and dwelt in the uttermost parts of the sea, and there seen 
that ‘there is no God’? Has he, in one word, with the eye 
of omniscience, looked through all things, or, having searched 
them to the bottom, made the amazing discovery, that ‘ there 
is no God’? Has he swept the bounds of infinite space, and 
the boundless shores of eternity, and come back with the 


wonderful discovery, that ‘there is no God’? If so, is it not’ 


evident that he has himself become a god, in the very act of 
declaring that ‘there is no God’? Is it not evident that the 
man who has attained to the wonderful knowledge, that ‘there 
is no God,’ must either be a god himself, or else a fool ‘in the 
conceit of such knowledge’ ?? 

This language is applicable, of course, only to the dogma- 
tizing atheists, who, like M. Auguste Comte, positively deny 
the being of a God, and not to the skeptical atheist, who, like 
David Hume, merely doubts his existence. Dr. Buchanan does 
not discuss the skeptical atheism of Hume. This celebrated 
metaphysical philosopher, though an avowed skeptic, is pleased 
to apply ridicule to the doctrine of those who cherish a fixed 
belief in the being and attributes of God. ‘If a spider,’ said 
he, ‘could reason, it would no doubt conclude that the uni- 
verse was built by an infinite spider like itself.’ Such is the 
fine ridicule which Mr. Hume casts on the idea entertained by 
such spider-like pigmies as Plato, and Leibnitz, and Locke, and 
Bacon, and Newton, as well as by the whole Christian world. 
But if he be not mistaken, then the spider, being rational, 
would conclude that the universe, with all its order, and har- 
mony, and beauty, was the work of a rational Cause; and 

1 In this passage, as the well-informed reader will perceive, we have repro- 


duced from memory, and in our own words, one of the remarkable reflections 
of John Foster. 
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that is more than can be said of Mr. Hume. If, however, the 
spider were a rational being, it would depend, it seems to us, 
on what kind of heart it had, whether it would conclude, with 
the theist, that the universe was built by an infinite, rational 
Mind, or, with the atheist, that it built itself. For, if the 
spider were so disposed, we do not see why it could not weave 
the cobwebs of a skeptical philosophy, like a Hume, to catch 
poor, wandering flies, instead of reasoning like a Socrates, a 
Plato, a Kepler, a Bacon, a Newton, or any other man with a 
great, generous, and glowing disposition. We are strongly 
inclined to believe, indeed, that if a spider were only endowed 
with a rational nature, without losing any of its original in- 
stincts, it would spin as fine theories of the world as a Darwin, 
or a Huxley, or a Tyndall, or a Spencer, and cause it to glitter, 
too, as gloriously as any of them, with the diamond dust of 
science. But, after all, it would dazzle the imagination only, 
and captivate the reason of none, except the poor, weak fools 
who are already disposed to say, ‘in their hearts, that there is 
no God.’ If, then, the spider were rational, it might make a 
respectable skeptic; but, unless its whole nature were changed, 
it would not make as good a theist as Mr. Hume is pleased to 
imagine. It might make a good disciple of a Darwin, or a 
Huxley, but not of a Bacon, or a Newton. 

Mr. Hume was not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a corrupt 
man. He had not, so far as we know, done any of the ‘ abomin- 
able works’ which, according to the Psalmist, inspire fools to 
say ‘in their hearts, there is no God.’ In his writings, it is 
true, he justifies the practice of adultery; and it would not be 
uncharitable, perhaps, to believe that he was accustomed to 
enjoy, in secret, the very tnnocent pleasures which he so openly 
vindicates in his works. But we do not know, as a matter of 
fact, that he led the sort of life which, according to St. Paul, 
as well as the Psalmist, is the secret source of the profane 
wish in question. Be this as it may, it is certain that there 
are vices of the mind as well as of the body. Vanity has pro- 
duced as many heresies in religion as has any vice of the body. 
In regard to the atheism of Hume, Sir James Mackintosk has 
said: ‘ To those who are strangers to the seductions of para- 
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dox, to the intoxication of fame, and to the bewitchment of 
prohibited opinions, it must be unaccountable that he who 
revered benevolence should, without apparent regret, cease to 
see it on the Throne of the Universe. It is a matter of won- 
der that his habitual esteem for every fragment and shadow of 
moral excellence should not lead him to envy those who con- 
templated its perfection in that living and paternal character 
which gives it a power over the human heart.’? 

Such is the judgment which, in her calmest and mildest 
mood, philosophy herself pronounces on the atheistical philoso- 
phy of David Hume. The intoxication of fame! the delirium 
of vanity! How low, how mean, how despicable such mo- 
tives, for preferring the exaltation of self in the eyes of men 
to the infinite majesty of truth and the glory of God! Or, in 
other words, for seeking to oust the Father of Mercies from 
the Throne of the Universe! That a creature, that a poor, 
blind worm of the dust, should thus, from sheer selfish vanity, 
erect itself against the supreme dominion of all that is true, 
and good, and beautiful, is surely a degree of infatuation and 
madness which human language was not invented to express. 
The fool hath said, not in the calm decision of his mind, but 
in the mean vanity of his heart, ‘ there is no God.’ 

The Marquis de Laplace, too, was an atheist. If we seek 
the origin of this belief, we shall find that, in his case also, it 
arose from ‘ the intoxication of fame,’ the sweet ‘ bewitchment 
of prohibited opinions,’ the fumes of a selfish vanity. Laplace 
was, indeed, not more remarkable for the magnificence of his 
mind than for the meanness of his moral nature. He was, 
professedly at least, among the most ardent and enthusiastic 
admirers and friends of Napoleon Bonaparte, as long as that 
great captain occupied the zenith of power and glory. The 
great mathematician dedicated his sublime work —the Mécan- 
ique Céleste—to the great general; and the great general wrote 
sublime compliments to the great mathematician. We see 
them, in the day of their power and prosperity, billing and 
cooing as lovingly as any two tender turtle doves. But no 
sooner had the great Napoleon fallen than the enthusiastic 


1 Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 138. 
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friendship of Laplace vanished, and the grandiloquent dedica- 
tion disappeared from the Mécanique Céleste. In that dedica- 
tion Laplace had said, that ‘ of all the truths contained’ in his 
immortal work, there was not one which was more precious to 
him than his enthusiastic devotion to the great Napoleon. 
This may have been very true; for the man who could prove 
so false to his friend, as well as to his God, cannot be supposed 
to be much attached to any thing, either in heaven or on earth, 
except by the ties of his own selfish vanity, or his love of fame. 

M. Arago, who wrote a Biography of Laplace, tells us that 
when he first saw him he was overwhelmed with veneration 
and awe to think that he was standing in the presence of the 
author of the Mécanique Céleste. The world-wide renown of 
the illustrious author oppressed his imagination and embar- 
rassed his utterance. But, in the midst of the interview, 
Madame Laplace entered the room and begged the loan of ‘the 
key to the sugar chest.’ The mighty spell was broken; the illu- 
sion vanished. M. Arago saw, to his great surprise, that while 
the intellect of Laplace was in the heavens, his soul was in ‘the 
sugar chest.’ Is it any disparagement, then, to the glory of 
God, that in the tabernacle of such a soul there was no place 
for his divine and adorable majesty ? 

In the Biographie Uniwerselle we are told that, while in 
the Polytechnic School, Laplace ‘felt the mathematical fibre 
vibrate.’ If, on any occasion, he ever felt the moral or the 
religious fibre vibrate, the fact has been most carefully con 
cealed from the world. This fibre seems, indeed, to have been 
so very feeble in his nature, that it either had no vibrations at 
all, or else they were never heard amid the sweet and incessant 
music made by his mathematical fibre. This, which belongs 
to the pure intellect alone, responded to the glorious mechan- 
ism of the material universe; but his moral fibre, if he had 
one, gave forth no glad response to the glory of the moral 
universe. Here all was silent; and here, in the emptiness of 
his heart, he said—‘no God.’ One fibre may make a great 
mathematician ; it takes several fibres to maxea man. The 
mathematician, with his one fibre, may be an atheist; the man, 
bearing in his soul the image of God, is a theist. 

9 
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Laplace was a great reasoning machine; but, morally con- 
sidered, he was a very small man. Like a man with the rickets, 
his head was preternaturally enlarged, while his breast was all 
shrunken away. ‘All great thoughts,’ says Vauvenargues, 
‘come from the heart.’ Especially and emphatically is this 
true of all great thoughts respecting the glory of God and the 
divine beauty of his works. Hence, on this grand theme, the 
low, mean, grovelling notions of the Marquis de Laplace. 
Young, in his meditations on man, exclaims: ‘ A god, a worm.’ 
Laplace was both; a god in the magnificence of his mind, a 
worm in the measure of his soul. ‘ Half dust, half deity,’ ex- 
claims Byron. Laplace, in the grandeur of his intellectual 
powers, was deity; but this was obscured and eclipsed by the 
dirt and dust of his moral nature. ‘The undevout astronomer is 
mad.’ When Laplace undertook to show, as he did, ‘ How the 
world might be made without the hypothesis of a God,’ he only 
showed how a system of the world might be constructed with- 
out the hypothesis of good sense or sound reason. This, we are 
aware, is not to deal, as reverently as usual, with the sublime 
authority of the great Marquis de Laplace; but it is no half- 
formed, weak, or wavering opinion. Hence we shall proceed 
to make it good. 

We have good reason to believe, indeed, that the Marquis 
had, after all, no very clear or fixed opinion respecting the ex- 
istence of a God. His mind was too great and too clear to be 
caught and entangled in the pitiful sophistries by which a 
Comte, the author of The Vestiges of Creation, or a Darwin, 
has been captivated and carried away. His utterance, how- 
ever explicit, that ‘there is no God,’ is no proof that this con- 
viction, or opinion, was really cherished by him. His want of 
candor and sincerity are too well known to allow us to infer 
his real opinions from his language. In the Autobiography of 
Francis Arago, the celebrated writer says: ‘In a case of this 
nature (7%. ¢., in the election of a perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences), each man carefully conceals his vote, 
in order not to run the risk of future disagreement with him 
who may be invested with the authority which the Academy 
gives to the perpetual secretary. I do not know whether I 
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shall be pardoned if I recount an incident which amused the 
Academy at the time. M. de Laplace, at the moment of voting, 
took two plain pieces of paper; his neighbor was guilty of the 
_ indiscretion of looking, and saw distinctly that the illustrious 
geometer wrote the name of Fourier on both of them. After 
quietly folding them up, M. de Laplace put the papers into 
his hat, and said to this same curious neighbor: “ You see, I 
have written two papers. I am going to tear up one, I shall 
put the other into the urn; I shall thus be myself ignorant for 
which of the two candidates I have voted.” All went on as 
the celebrated academician had said ; only that every one knew 
with certainty that his vote had been for Fourier; and that 
“the calculus of probabilities” was in no way necessary for 
arriving at this result.’ 

Now, the man who, from the cowardly fear of the rival can- 
didate, M. Biot, could resort to so pitiful a trick to conceal his 
preference, should not expect any one to rely on his expressions 
as the infallible index to his opinions. For all we know, 
indeed, his avowed atheism resulted, not from the force of the 
evidence in view of his mind, but from the cowardly fear of 
the brilliant circles in which he ‘ lived, and moved, and had his 
being.’ If, in those circles, atheism had not been the reigning 
fashion, then, it seems probable to us, that Laplace would have 
been a disciple of Newton in his theism, as well as in his 
mathematics and astronomy. But, however this may have 
been, we think it may be shown, by an examination of his 
positions and his arguments, that his atheistical views must 
have had an exceedingly feeble hold on his great mind. 

The ‘Nebular Cosmogony,’ as it is calied, was first sug- 
gested by Sir William Herschel. In those cloud-like appear- 
ances, which he beheld in various parts of the heavens, Sir 
William fancied that he saw suns and solar systems in the 
process of formation, according to the hypothesis which has 
since been called ‘the theory of development.’ This theory. 
assumed a more definite form in the hands of Laplace. But 
even as advocated, or rather advanced, by him, it is not a dis- 
covery of science, but merely -an explanation of the way in 
which solar systems might possibly be formed by the opera- 
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tion of natural laws, ‘ without the hypothesis of a God.’ In 
other words, he undertook to show, not how the world was 
made, but only how it might have been made. In ‘natural 
philosophy,’ as Sir Isaac Newton has said, ‘ there is no end of 
fancying’; and if men are so pleased, they may indulge in a 
thousand fancies respecting the way in which worlds and sys- 
tems might be made, only it should never be forgotten that our 
Jancies, however grand, or plausible, or sublime, are not neces- 
sarily facts. Hence, however captivating to the imagination, 
we must still hold them in abeyance until they are established 
on a solid scientific basis. Until then we must say to them, 
one and all, in the stern language of Newton, ‘ hypotheses non 
Jingo.” ‘Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good,’ 
is our motto in science as well as in religion. Let us, then, 
in the spirit of this motto, proceed to try the ‘ Nebular Hypo- 
thesis’ of Laplace. 

The universe was made, according to this hypothesis — or 
might have been made—not by a God or presiding Mind, but by 
the law of gravity. It postulates, as its starting point, a univer- 
sally diffused nebulous matter, from which the sun and stars, 
the planets and satellites, are all evolved, or gradually devel- 
oped, by the operation of the law of gravity, without the sup- 
position of a creating God. Now, what is this wonder-working 
law of gravity? Is it an intelligent being oragent? No. Is 
it a living thing? No. Can it plan or design anything? No. 
What is it, then? It is, in fact, a blind cause merely, with no 
ideal scheme, or plan, according to which it works. In itself 
it is nothing at all, and can do- nothing; it is —its advocates 
themselves being the judges— merely the mode according to 
which some wnknown agent acts. How do we know, then, 
but that this unknown agent is God ? 

According to the hypothesis in question, matter is eternal. 
It is uncreated, self-existent, and eternal. Whence, then, the 
blind law by which, from blind particles of matter, the order, 
the harmony, the magnificence, and the beauty of the Cosmos 
is developed? Was it self-imposed? or does its existence imply 
a lawgiver? If, according to-the hypothesis in question, it 
works blindly and necessarily, when does its operation begin? 
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Did it begin to work in time, or has it worked from all eter- 
nity? If it began to work in time, who or what first set it in 
motion? And if it has worked from all eternity, why did its 
effects or works no sooner make their appearance ? 

How will the atheist answer these questions, and a hundred 
more which might easily be put to him? He is accustomed to 
ask, as every one knows, ‘If the world weremadeby a Deity, why 
was it not made by him sooner? or, since it was so long un- 
made, why was it made at all? “Cur mundi edificator repente 
extiterit innumerabilia ante secula domierit.” How came this 
builder and architect of the world to start up on a sudden, 
after he had slept for infinite ages, and bethink himself of 
making a world.’? Now, we fearlessly ask, do not these ques- 
tions, which the atheist opposes to the existence of the intelli- 
gent God of the theist, recoil, with tenfold force, against the 
newly invented god or creator, which he is pleased to set up 
under the name of gravity? Do they not show that, in flying 
from the mysteries which surround the throne of the living 
God, he plunges into an abyss of absurdities that inevitably 
enshroud his dead idol ? 

But how does this dead idol work? How does it mould the 
nebulous matter into the awful beauty of the Cosmos? We 
can easily see how, if gravity alone acted, all the particles of 
matter would move, in right lines, toward their common cen- 
tre of gravity. But this would produce, not a world or solar 
system, but only one vast conglomeration of matter. In order 
to give rise to anything like a world, or solar system, there 
must be a movement of rotation in the nebulous masses, as 
well as a movement in right lines, toward the common centre 
of gravity. Now, how, we ask, is this movement of rotation 
produced by the action of gravity? This is the question which 
pertains to the Nebular Cosmogony; and it is a question, too, 
which has never been satisfactorily answered by Laplace or by 
any of his followers. 

‘We have just found,’ says M. Arago, ‘conformably to the 
principles of mechanics, the forces with which the particles of 
the nebula were originally endbwed, in the movements of rota- 


1 Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. Chap. II, Sec. xix. 
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tion and revolution of compact and distinct masses which 
these particles have brought into existence by their condensation. 
But we have thereby achieved only asinglestep. Zhe primitive 
movement of rotation of the nebula is not connected with the 
simple attraction of the particles. This movement seems to 
imply the action of a primordial impulsive force.* How, 
then, does Laplace surmount this stupendous difficulty? How 
does he deduce, in other words, from the simple attraction of 
the particles, not only their motions in right lines to a centre, 
but also their rotation around that centre ? 

‘ Laplace,’ says M. Arago, ‘is far from adopting, in this 
respect, the almost universal opinion of philosophers and 
mathematicians. He does not suppose (as all other ‘ philoso- 
phers and mathematicians’ do) that the mutual attractions of 
originally immovable bodies must ultimately reduce all the 
bodies to a state of rest around their common centre of gravity. 
He maintains, on the contrary, that three bodies, in a state of 
rest, two of which have a much greater mass than the third, 
would concentrate into a single one only in certain exceptional 
cases. In general, the two most considerable bodies would 
unite together, while the third would revolve around their 
common centre of gravity. Attraction would thus become the 
cause of a sort of movement which would seem to be explicable 
solely by an impulsive force.’ 

Now, this supposed effect of the mutual attraction of parti- 
cles — this movement of rotation around their common centre 
of gravity — was wholly unknown to Sir Isaac Newton. He 
was, on the contrary, compelled to adopt the idea of an ‘ orig- 
inal impulsive force,’ in order to account for ‘this movement 
of rotation’ around a centre. This ‘movement of rotation’ 
around a centre, as resulting from the mutual attraction of 
particles, or of bodies, is, if we may believe M. Arago, one of 
the grand discoveries of M. de Laplace. But, surely, no one 
can expect us to accept this grand discovery on his bare asser- 
tion, or tpse diait. Ifit be true, it might have been easily demon- 
strated. If it be true, that ‘the two most considerable bodies 
would unite together, while tH third would revolve around 


1 Biography of Laplace. 
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their common centre of gravity,’ no one could have demon- 
strated this truth more easily than Laplace himself. Why, 
then, did he not demonstrate it? Why did he not sup- 
ply this ‘second step,’ which was so indispensable to 
the coherency of his system? Why did he leave it, on 
the contrary, to rest on his bare assertion. Can a great dis- 
coverer expect to upset the ‘ universal opinion of philosophers 
and mathematicians’ by his mere ipse dixit, and introduce 
novel ideas of his own as ‘The Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy?’ Did Newton thus rear the sublime 
fabric of his Principia on his mere word ? 

M. Arago, in deploring the huge chasm which Laplace left 
in his Nebular Cosmogony, says: ‘It is, perhaps, especially 
to be regretted that Laplace should have only briefly alluded 
to what he considered the obvious possibility of movements of 
revolution having their origin in the action of simple attrac- 
tive forces, and to other questions of a similar nature.’ It is, 
indeed, to be regretted that he left this huge chasm between 
fact and theory, without even an attempt to bridge it over, if 
he expected his hypothesis to be embraced by thinking men. 
It is also to be regretted, that neither M. Arago nor any other 
mathematician has attempted to bridge over this fatal chasm. 
Until this be, not only attempted, but actually done, we must 
be permitted to adhere to the ‘ universal opinion of philosophers 
, and mathematicians,’ instead of leaping this unbridged chasm 
of an atheistical cosmogony. M. Auguste Comte, and the 
author of The Vestiges of Creation, have leaped this chasm ; 
but, while we admire their agility, we cannot commend the 
atheistic habit of jumping to such momentous conclusions. 

In our humble opinion, M. de Laplace did try his mathematics 
on the problem of his ‘ three bodies ;’ and although he discov- 
ered that the third might revolve around the common centre 
of gravity of the other two, yet it must pass so near that centre, 
and move in an orbit so very elliptical, as to promise any thing 
rather than a habitable solar system. Hence, instead of bring- 
ing the sorry thing to light, and offering it up as a willing 
sacrifice on the altar of truthy he throws the veil of obscurity 
over the features of its weakness and deformity, and leaves the 
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atheistical world, in the blindness of their faith, to admire it as 
a fair image or model of the world. 


In the words of Newton, ‘ This most beautiful system-of the 
sun, planets, and comets, could only proceed from the counsel 
and dominion of an intelligent and powerful Being.’? Thus, 
the great discoverer of the universal law of gravity did not 
mistake his discovery — the most sublime ever made — for the 
God by whom it was ordained. On the contrary, he found it 
necessary to combine with this law an original impulsive or 
projectile force, in order to account for and explain, nay, to 
demonstrate, ‘this most beautiful system of the sun, planets, 
and comets.’ Nor can we see why Laplace should have denied 
the existence of such a force, unless it was because it points so 
directly to God, the Unmoved Mover of the heavens and the 
earth, as its cause. 


‘The primary planets,’ says Newton, ‘ are revolved about 
the sun in circles concentric with the sun, and with motions 
directed toward the same parts, and almost in the same plane. 
Ten moons are revolved about the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
in circles concentric with them, with the same direction of mo- 
tions, and nearly in the same plane of the orbits of those 
planets; but it as not to be conceived that mere mechanical 
causes could give birth to 80 many regular motions, since the 
comets range over all parts of the heavens im very eccentric 
orbits.’* How admirable this arrangement! For ‘by their 
kind of motion,’ the comets ‘ pass easily through the orbs of the 
planets, and with great rapidity; and in their aphelions, where 
they move the slowest, and are detained longest, they recede 
to the greatest distances from each other, and hence suffer least 
disturbance from their mutual attractions.’* Now, who will 
tell us why the motions of the planets, both primary and sec- 
ondary, are so different from those of the comets, if all were de- 
termined by one and the same blind, mechanical, and necessary 
law? Yet the motions of the planets, so different from those 
of the comets, are even more essential than these last to the 
perfection of the system. All the facts above specified by 


1 Principia, Book III. General Scholium, p. 504. 2Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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Newton, in regard to the positions and motions of the planets, 
are, as M. Laplace himself has demonstrated in the Mécanique 
Céleste, indispensable to the order and stability of the solar sys- 
tem. If any of those conditions, apparently so arbitrary, or 
independent of all known mechanical laws, were only modified 
into a slight conformity with the motions of the comets, the 
whole system would run down, and end in chaos, instead of 
rolling on, as it now does, and will, in everchanging but eternal 
beauty. The hand that made them ‘is divine.’ 

Gravity did not produce al! this order and harmony, all this 
stability and beauty. It did not determine the distance of the 
planets, nor their motions in the same direction, nor in nearly 
the same plane, nor in orbits nearly circular. In the language 
of a great mathematician and thinker, ‘ Whatever we may say 
of this power, it could not possibly have produced, at the be- 
ginning, the regular situation of the orbs and the present dis- 
position of things. Gravity could not have determined the 
planets to move from west to east in orbits nearly circular, 
almost in the same plane; nor could this power have projected 
the comets with all variety of directions. If we suppose the 
matter of the system to be accumulated in the centre by its 
gravity (as all “ philosophers and mathematicians” suppose it 
would be), no mechanical principle, with the assistance of this 
power of gravity, could separate the vast mass into such parts 
as the sun and planets, and, after carrying them into their dif- 
ferent distances, project them in their several directions, pre- 
serving still the equality of action and reaction, or the state of 
the centre of gravity of the system. Such an exquisite struc- 
ture of things could only arise from the contrivance and 
powerful influences of an intelligent, free, and most potent 
Agent. The same powers, therefore, which at present govern 
the material universe, and conduct its various motions, are very 
different from those which were necessary to have produced it 
from nothing, or to have disposed it in the admirable form in 
which it now proceeds.’ 


1 Maclaurin’s Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries, 
Book IV., Chap. IX., p. 407. 
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This is, indeed, the weak point, the missing link, in all 
the theories of development, whether cosmical or physiological, 
If Herbert Spencer, for example, could only show how an egg 
was made without the hypothesis of a bird, or a bird without 
the hypothesis of an egg, then he could easily show how the 
whole race or species of such birds and eggs was made without 
the hypothesis of a God. But, unfortunately, there is no be. 
ginning without a beginner, and no motion without a mover. 
Hence, the very first step in all such theories is either passed 
over in silence, or else openly and unblushingly taken for 
granted, in defiance of the known laws of nature. Our mod- 
ern atheistical physiologists usually take this first step silently 
and surreptitiously, leaving it to the imagination of their de- 
voted disciples to supply the missing link in their logic. Even 
Lucretius, in his De Rerwm Natura, after he had got possession 
of his eggs, found no difficulty in accounting for the existence 
of birds by the operation of natural laws. But when, or how, 
did he get his infinite variety of eggs? Were they produced 
by the fortuitous concourse of blind atoms? or were they only 
laid, and then hatched, by the heated imagination of the poet? 
This first step, it must be confessed, is the most dark and diffi- 
cult, if not the most absurd, part of the great poet’s atheistical 
genesis of species. But it is not one whit more so, it seems to 
us, than the corresponding part of Laplace’s Nebular Cosmog- 
ony, or his account of the origin of the centrifugal force or 
motion of the heavenly bodies. 

Two great cosmical forces — the centripetal and the centrif- 
ugal—are recognized, as facts, both by Newton and Laplace. 
They are the two constituent elements or factors of the Prin- 
cipia and the Mécanique Céleste ; and serve to explain, in a 
manner perfectly luminous and satisfactory, all the compli- 
cated phenomena and subordinate laws of the material universe. 
But the attempt to deduce the one of these forces or factors 
from the other — the centrzfugal force or motion from the cen- 
tripetal—is peculiar to Laplace. Nothing, it seems to us, but 
the blunders of atheism could have driven him to deduce the 
one of these forces from the other, or to explain the motion 
Jrom,a centre by means of the motion ¢o the same centre. 
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We do not wonder, however, that he should have so carefully 
concealed this explanation from the eyes of the scientific 
world. If he had exposed it to their inspection, it would, per- 
haps, have appeared less like a great scientific discovery than a 
monstrous excrescence on the body of the most beautiful of all 
the sciences. The author of Zhe Vestiges of Creation calls 
the Nebular Cosmogony ‘his romance of nature.’ He is mis- 
taken; he flatters himself; it is Laplace’s romance of nature. 

Laplace, as we have already said, endeavored to show, not 
how the solar system was made, but only how it might have 
been made, without the hypothesis of a God. This is, then, 
only one hypothesis among many. He did not even pretend 
to deny that Newton had shown how the system might have 
been made with the hypothesis of a God. Here, then, are 
two hypotheses—that of Newton and that of Laplace. Let us 
try them, and ‘hold fast that which is good.’ 

According to Newton’s view, two forces concur in the pro- 
duction of all the celestial motions — the force of gravity, and 
an impulsive or projectile force. The first, or the force of 
gravity, is a constantly acting force, which, accordingly, pro- 
duces a constantly accelerated motion. The other, or the pro- 
jectile force, was exerted once for all, and hence, if it alone 
acted, would have produced a uniform motion in the same 
right line forever. By the combination of these two forces 
‘the movement of rotation’ is produced, as well as all the 
other phenomena of the celestial mechanics. This theory 
explains everything. It is from the joint operation of these 
two codrdinate forces, or factors, that the whole order, har- 
mony, and beauty of the material Cosmos proceeds, as neces- 
sary corollaries or mathematical deductions. The demonstra- 
tion of this sublime view, or theory, is precisely that which 
constitutes the glory of the Principia, and also of the Mécan- 
iqgue Céleste. Laplace, after having followed in the footsteps 
of Newton, proceeded beyond him, and deduced other conse- 
quences from his two forces, or factors, all of which were veri- 
fied by the actual phenomena of nature. A more sublime 
- theory was never conceived by the human mind, nor one more 
fully or more universally verified by facts. The only cir- 
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cumstance connected with this theory which seems to have 
proved offensive to the intellect, or rather to the heart, of the 
Marquis de Laplace, is this— that, although it explains all 
the phenomena of the heavens, and unveils the glory of the 
Cosmos, 2 also reveals the glory of God. But, in our hum- 
ble opinion, the scientific value and beauty of the theory, 
which are admitted to be absolutely perfect, are not dimin- 
ished, because, at the same time, it possesses so great a moral 
and religious value. The Cosmos is not, in our eyes at least, 
the less severely grand, or beautiful, or sublime, in its scientific 
features, because it is all over radiant with the glories of the 
Divine Being. 

But the Marquis de Laplace, it seems, did not like to see 
the glory of God reflected in the mirror of his works. Hence 
his attempt to explain away the projectile force, which he had, 
however, used in the construction of his Mécanique Céleste, or 
his effort to deduce it from the force of gravity. Hence his 
strange attempt to show that the uniform motion in a right 
line, everywhere assumed in his immortal work, is merely an 
offshoot from the constantly accelerated motion produced by 
gravity! Those who do not desire to ‘retain the knowledge 
of God in their minds,’ may, if they choose, hide from his 
presence in this dark place which Laplace has created for that 
purpose. But, for ourselves, we infinitely prefer to stand in 
the open light of the universe, and, exulting in the gladness 
and the glory of its beams, say with Sir Isaac Newton: ‘ This 
most beautiful system of suns, planets, and comets could only 
proceed from the counsel and dominion of an intelligent and 
powerful Being.’? 

1 We have, in the preceding strictures, discussed the views of Laplace as 
we find them stated in the Biography of M. Arago. Whether M. Arago 
derived his knowledge of these views from some paper unknown to us, or 
from his conversations with Laplace, we do not know; they are certainly 
not to be found in his collected works. In his own exposition of the Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis, he begins with assuming the nebular condition of the matter 
of the sun, and its rotation around a centre, and nowhere attempts to deduce 
this movement of rotation from the force of gravity. M. Arago had, no 
doubt, some good reason for attributing such opinions, or expressions, to 


Laplace; and hence we have discussed them as we find them set forth in 
his Biography. This was necessary, because the Nebular Hypothesis is 
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Laplace, the disciple of Newton in science, looked up to 
him as the great discoverer, and very justly pronounced him 
‘the greatest genius whom the world has ever seen.’ Yet, 
when he considered his religious character, he seemed to look 
down upon him with an eye of pity, and mourn over the mel- 
ancholy fact, that he had not, as a religionist, risen above ‘the 
prejudices of infancy.’ Is, then, the belief in a God one of 
‘the prejudices of infancy,’ or is it a rational opinion? Let 
us try, in the first place, this fundamental position of the two 
conflicting hypotheses before us. 

Is the belief in a God one of ‘the prejudices of infancy’? 
Our apology for the examination of this question is to be found 
in the fact, that so many of the writers of the present day — 
such as Comte, John Stuart Mill, Lewes, Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others—have cast off the 
belief in a living, intelligent, and personal God, as one of 
‘the prejudices of infancy,’ or one of the weak dreams of old 
women. Surely, in the presence of such authors (whose per- 
nicious writings are everywhere in the hands of the rising 
generation), it cannot be deemed an idle thing, or a work of 
supererogation, to reassert the being of a God, and flash into 
the eyes of these birds of the night ‘the bright and shining 
light of eternal truth.’ Such an undertaking is, it seems to 
us, the best possible preparation for a detailed examination of 
their manifold sophistries and gross violations of the Inductive 
Philosophy, of which these very men fancy and boast them- 
selves to be the most enthusiastic admirers and followers. 

Is the belief in a God, then, one of ‘the prejudices of infancy’? 
If so, it must be conceded, that it is the prejudice of such in- 
fants as Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, and Copernicus, 
and Kepler, and Galileo, and Bacon, and Newton, and Locke, 


radically defective, unless it can account for the ‘movement of rotation,’ and 
because some of the followers of Laplace, and especially the author of The 
Vestiges of Creation, have attempted to explain that movement in the way 
Laplace is said to have done by his biographer and personal acquaintance. 
It was, moreover, the more necessary, because the views of Laplace will be 
generally derived from the popular account of them in the fascinating pages 
of M. Arago, rather than from the Systéme du Monde. 
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and Boyle, and Butler; in one word, of all the wisest and 
most considerable men in all ages and nations. 

On this point we shall allow one to speak whose great Pla- 
tonic mind was as remarkable for the microscopic power of its 
discrimination as for the sublime telescopic sweep of its vision. 
‘For the existence of God,’ says ‘ the wonderful Howe,’! ‘ we 
need not labor much to show how constantly and generally it 
hath been acknowleged though the whole world; it being so 
difficult to produce an uncontroverted instance of any that ever 
denied it in more ancient times. For as for them whose names 
have been infamous among men heretofore on that account, 
there hath been that said, that at least wants not probability for 
the clearing of them of so foul an imputation. That is, that 
they were maliciously represented as having denied the exist- 
ence of a Deity, because they impugned and derided the vulgar 
conceits and poetical fictions of those days, concerning the 
multitude and the ridiculous attributes of their imaginary 
deities.’ 

Howe then quotes Cicero, Maximus Tyrius, Plutarch, Plo- 
tinus, and Herbert, ‘a noble person of our own,’ respecting the 
contemptible insignificance of Atheism and the Atheists. Cic- 
ero ‘mentions one,’ says he, ‘as doubting whether there were 
any gods or no;’ but adds, that “his book (for containing that 
doubt) was publicly burnt at Athens, and himself banished his 
country.’ He also mentions ‘ two others as expressly denying 
them ;’ yet one of these, as Howe states in a note, was at first 
‘surnamed afeocg, afterward Geoc,’ as a theist who had been 
unjustly calumniated as an atheist. The historical opinion of 
Cicero himself he gives in these words: ‘ That there is no 
nation so barbarous, no one of all men so savage, as that some 
apprehension of the gods hath not tinctured his mind; that 
many do, indeed, think corruptly of them, which is the effect 
of vicious custom; but all do believe there is a divine power 
and nature. Nor hath men’s talking and agreeing together 
effected this. It is not an opinion settled in men’s minds by 
public constitutions and sanctions; but im every matter the 
consent of all nations is to be reckoned a law of nature. * 


1 The Living Temple, PartI. Chapter II. 2Cicero, De Natura Deorum. 
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He next quotes Maximus Tyrius, himself a great orator and 
eloquent writer as well as Cicero,’ as follows: ‘In so great a 
contention and variety of opinions, (that is, concerning what 
God is,) herein, you shall find the law and reason of every coun- 
try to be harmonious and one; that there is one God, the King 
and Father of all; that the many are but the servants and co- 
rulers unto God; that herein the Greek and the barbarian say 
the same thing, the islander and the inhabitant of the conti- 
nent, the wise and the foolish: go to the utmost bounds of the 
ocean and you find God there. But if (says he), in all times, 
there have been two or three, an atheistical, vile, senseless sort 
of persons, whose own eyes and ears deceive them, and who 
are maimed in their very soul, an irrational and sterile sort, 
as monstrous creatures as a lion without courage, an ox with- 
out horns, or a bird without wings ; yet, out of those, you shall 
understand somewhat of God ; for they know and confess him, 
whether they will or no.’ 

Similar to this language of an old pagan is the eloquent testi- 
mony of Plutarch, who says, ‘ that if one travel the world, it 
is possible to find cities without walls, without letters, without 
kings, without wealth, without coin, without schools and thea- 
tres; but a city without a temple, or that useth no worship, 
prayers, etc., no one ever saw.’ And he believes a city may 
more easily be built (edagou¢ yapec) without a foundation, or 
ground to set it on, than any community of men may have or 
keep a consistency without religion.’ 

Nor will any one, perhaps, ever see such a city, until such 
illuminati as Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and so forth, 
shall separate themselves from the rest of mankind and found 
one to their taste and liking. Then, if there be any worship 
at all, it will be that of Mr. Spencer’s unknown and ‘unknowa- 
ble God ;’ which, as we are told by Professor Huxley, ‘is of the 
silent sort ’—‘ silent not only as to the spoken word, but silent 
as to the mental conception also.’* And if there be any Bible 
in such a city, it will be Mr. Tyndall’s tractate against the 
possibility of miracles, and the efficacy of prayer. Itis to be 
hoped, however, that there will never be in such city any 


1 Lempriere’s Class. Dic. 2 Mivart, p. 303. 
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Christian Advocate, as there seems to be in New York, to 
disturb the quiet and profound silence of the worshippers, by 
commendations of Mr. Spencer’s ‘treatment of theological 
opinions.’ * 

But, to conclude our extract from ‘the wonderful Howe,’ 
he says: ‘It is no mean argument for the commonness of relig- 
ion, that there have been some in the world, and those no idiots 
neither, that have accounted it the most constituent thing in 
human nature. So that Platonic Jew ( Philo) judgeth invoca- 
tion “of God, with hope toward him, to be, if we will speak 
the truth, the only genuine property of man, and saith that 
only he who is acted by such a hope is a man, and he that is 
destitute of this hope is no man ;”*, preferring this account to 
the common definition (which he says is only of the concrete 
man ), that he is a reasonable, nd mortal, living creature. 
And yet he extends not reason further, that is, to the inferior 
creatures; for he had expressly said above, “ that they who 
have no hope toward God have no part or share in the rational 
nature.” And a noble person® of our own says, “ That upon 
accurate search, religion and faith appear the only ultimate dif- 
ferences of man; whereof neither divine perfection is capable, 
nor brutal imperfection ;” reason, in his account, descending 
low among the inferior creatures. But these [religion and faith] 
agreeing more particularly to man, and so universally, that he 
affirms, “ There is no man well and entirely in his wits, that 
doth not worship some deity.” Who, therefore, accountest it 
a less absurdity to admit such a thing as a rational beast, than 
an irreligious man. Now, if these have taken notice of any 
instances that seemed to claim exemption from this notion of 
man, they have rather thought fit to let them pass as a sort of 
anomalous sort of creatures, reducible to no certain rank or 
order in the creation, than that they should be admitted into 
the account, or be acknowledged of the society of men, that 
were found destitute of an inclination to worship the common 
Author of our beings. And, according to this opinion, by 


1‘ His treatment of theological opinions is reverent and respectful.’ —Chrise 
tian Advocate. Oh, that it were only silent! 


2 Philo. libr. de eo quod deterius potiori insid. 3 Herbert de Verit. 
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whatsoever steps any should advance in the denial of a Deity, 
they should proceed, by the same, to the abandoning their own 
humanity; and by saying there is no God, should proclaim 
themselves no men.’ 

That is to say, emancipated from ‘ the prejudices of infancy,’ 
by ceasing to be men — emancipated from ‘the prejudices of 
infancy,’ not by rising higher and higher toward the divine 
perfection, but by descending lower and lower toward the 
brutal imperfection. Is not this, after all, the true interpreta- 
tion of Darwin’s account of ‘The Descent of Man’? Is it 
not a descent down to, rather than an ascent up from, the lower 
species of the animal creation? Is man, in other words, merely 
a monkey, minus the tail; or is he, in his most amorphous, 
monstrous condition, merely a man, minus religion and faith — 
minus all that is greatest and most God-like in human nature ? 
‘There is nothing great on earth but man; there is nothing 
great in man but mind;’ and, as one has well added to this 
sublime sentence, ‘ there is nothing great in mind but God and 
religion.” Take them away, and then, as for ourselves at least, 
it is all one whether we are Darwinians or monkeys. In either 
case our hope toward God is gone, and nothing awaits us be- 
yond the grave. Let us, then, if we must choose, no longer 
live the life of man amid the boundless glories of the universe, 
only to regard them as a mockery of the profoundest and sub- 
limest aspirations of our souls. For if in this life only we have 
hope, then are we of all men, aye, and of all animals, the most 
miserable. Tell us not, then, O ye mighty prophets of science! 
that the soul itself is merely a ‘mode of motion,’ a bubble 
blown upon the bosom of a shoreless eternity, only to dream of 
an immortality of life, and then pass away, to make room for 
other bubbles. We infinitely prefer, to this grand discovery 
and prediction of science, the faith of infancy; the faith, 
namely, that God, having formed man of the dust of the 
ground, ‘ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul.’ He became, not a dying, but a wing, 
soul — stamped with the attribute of immortality. This was 
the faith of our infancy; and this, after all that science has 
said about the ‘ genesis of species,’ or ‘ the descent of man,’ is 

10 
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still the faith of our old age. With all due respect to the 
genius and science of Mr. Tyndall, we still believe the soul is, 
not a ‘mode of motion,’ but an incorporeal substance, ‘ made 
in the image of God.’ His opinions, that ‘motion is God,’ and 
that the soul is ‘a mode of motion,’ will, when the light of 
truth shall be made to shine through them, appear as unsub- 
stantial as ‘the shadow of a dream.’ Let us proceed, then, to 
examine this part of his philosophy. 

Matter is everywhere in motion. This motion is, at all 
times and in all places, regulated or governed according to the 
law of gravity. But the Jaw of motion is one thing, and the 
cause of motion is another. Now, as Laplace, in the Intro- 
duction to his Mécanique Céleste, truly says, ‘the cause of 
motion is force.’ What, then, is force? It is, says Laplace, 
wholly ‘unknown.’ It is, says he, not only now, but always will 
be, ‘unknown.’ Truly it is, and will forever remain, wholly 
unknown to the mere mathematician. He finds it nowhere, 
and he can find it nowhere, amid his abstractions; and to seek 
it there, is to seek the living among the dead. Hence it was 
unknown to Laplace. 

In like manner, force is unknown to science. The votary 
of science, as such, knows nothing, absolutely nothing, of 
force. He deals with motion, and with motion only. Occu- 
pied exclusively with matter and motion, he never rises to the 
contemplation of causes, or the Force by which motion is pro- 
duced. Hence, when he presumes to pronounce on questions 
foreign to his province, he merely fumbles blindly in his 
philosophy, and plunges into atheism. Thus Mr. Tyndall, 
whose philosophy is as blind as his science is brilliant, declares 
that ‘motion is the cause of motion.’ What shall we say, 
then? Was motion the cause of the first motion? or is motion 
eternal? Is motion the uncaused, self-existent, eternal cause 
of all things? Science is here struck dumb. As it is ignorant 
of causes, so it should remain silent, or else it must babble out 
the nonsense of Atheism. Is it not better to agree with La- 
place, that the cause of motion, that force is wholly unknown, 
than to plunge headlong, and blindly, into the suicidal non- 
sense of Tyndall, that ‘ motion is the cause of motion’? or, in 
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other words, that it is the cause of itself? Is it not better to 
erect an ‘altar to the unknown God,’ than to worship a golden 
calf, or set up motion as the great cause and creator of all 
things ¢ : 

Many of the admiring disciples of Mr. Tyndall will, no 
doubt, be greatly shocked to hear him called an atheist. But 
the thing is advisedly done, and the word is deliberately 
chosen. His science has never opened his eyes to the real 
cause of motion, and has, consequently, never enabled him to 
reach, even in thought or contemplation, the universal 
‘Mover of the heavens and the earth.’ His science has never 
pierced beyond the realm of matter and motion, and hence 
he cannot look ‘ through nature up to nature’s God.’ It is an 
opaque medium to his mind. According to Helvetius, him- 
self an atheist, Mr. Tyndall is free from the odious charge of 
atheism. Thus, says he: ‘There is no man of understanding 
who does not acknowledge an actwe power in nature ; there 
is, therefore, no atheist. He is not an atheist who says that 
motion is God ; because, in fact, motion is incomprehensible, 
as we have no clear idea of it, since it does not manifest itself 
but by its effects, and because by it all things in the universe 
are performed.’ But, if the Almighty Creator is to be ousted 
from the Throne of the Universe, is it not all one, whether we 
put matter or motion in his place. If we dethrone him, is 
it not all one, whether we deify a golden calf, or ‘modes of 
motion’ merely? We do, indeed, in our very hearts, render 
all due honor to the brilliant scientist who has so beautifully 
unfolded and illustrated the nature of heat and of sound as 
‘modes of motion’; but when, dazzled into blindness by the 
light of his own little world or province, he wanders into 
regions of which he is profoundly ignorant, and there proceeds 
to pronounce on the great questions of philosophy or religion 
which he has never studied, we cannot but be reminded of the 
inspired declaration of the Psalmist as to what ‘the fool hath 
said in his heart.’ 

But however ignorant science or its votaries may be of the 
cause of motion, philosophy has at least one word to say on 
the subject. It is this: All power, the fountain of all force, 
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resides in mind, and in mind alone. ‘ Locke, it is well known, 
supposed that we might derive the idea of causation by reflect- 
ing on the changes, or motions, which take place in the exter- 
nal world. The fallacy of this supposition has been fully 
shown by Hume, and Brown, and Cousin. In the refutation 
of Locke’s notion, these celebrated philosophers were undoubt- 
edly right; but the first two were wrong in the conclusion, 
that we have no idea of power at all. Because the ideas of 
power and causation are not suggested by the changes or 
motions of the material world, it does not follow that we have 
no such ideas in reality; that “the only notion we have of 
causation is that of invariable antecedence.” 

‘The only way in which the mind ever comes to be fur- 
nished with the ideas of cause and effect at all is this: we are 
conscious that we will a certain motion in the body, and we 
discover that the motion follows the volition. It is this act of 
mind, this exertion of will, that gives us the idea of a cause; 
and the change, or motion, which it produces in the body is 
that from which we derive the idea of an effect. If we had 
never experienced a volition, or act of the will, we should 
never have formed the idea of causation. The idea of positive 
efficiency, or active power, would never have entered into our 
minds.’ 

‘The two terms of the sequence, with which we are thus 
furnished by an actual experience, is an act of the mind, or a 
volition, on the one hand, which we call an efficient cause; 
and a modification or change in inert, passive matter, on the 
other, which we call an effect Hence, when we see 
either term of the above sequence (as the motion of body), we 
are necessarily compelled, by a fundamental law of belief’, to 
infer the existence of the other’ (as an efficient exertion of 
spirit or will-force). 

Now, it is by ignoring, or evading (through the darkness 
that is in us), this fundamental law of belief, which ascribes 
‘like effects to like causes,’ that we can refuse to see in every 
instance of the motion of the body the effect of some active 
spirit or will-force. Deny this fundamental law of belief, and 
all knowledge is shaken to its foundations, and a flood of uni- 
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versal skepticism, dark as night, is let in on the human mind. 
Deny this fundamental law of belief— nay, this fundamental 
law of knowledge — and then, it is true, we cannot prove the 
existence of a God; but it is equally true, that we can prove 
nothing by reasoning from effect to cause, not even the exist- 
ence of other minds beside our own. For, as is evident, we 
know that other minds exists, not by seeing, or feeling, or 
handling them, but only by inferring their existence from the 
effects they produce in the body. 

‘There have been in all ages,’ says Cudworth, ‘such as have 
disbelieved the existence of anything but what is sensible, 
whom Plato’ describes after this manner: 07 dtatetvoevte dy zav 
§ py duvarot tatcyepot ovpmeélew elatv d&¢ Apa vodto oddéy td 
mapdrav éott. That would contend, that whatsoever they 
could not feel or grasp with their hands was altogether noth- 
ing; yet this opinion was professedly opposed by the best of 
the ancient philosophers, and condemned for a piece of sottish- 
ness and stupidity.’* Nor is this all; for, in this sottishness 
and stupidity of theirs, they forget that they cannot ‘feel or 
grasp with their hands’ the spirit of a man any more than 
they can the Spirit of God. Hence, but for such gross, and 
glaring, and stupid inconsistency, they would deny, not only 
the existence of God, but also the existence of all other living 
agents in the world. We can neither see, nor feel, nor handle, 
any man’s spirit ; and hence, if they were only consistent, they 
would deny the existence of all spirits except theirown. But, 
in spite of the sublimity of their reason and logic, they still 
cling to ‘ the prejudice of infancy’ respecting the existence of 
other men, or minds. They deny the being of a God; and 
yet, but for the gross darkness that is in them, they every- 
where see precisely the same kind of evidence for the exist- 
ence of God as that which compels them to believe in the 
existence of other minds beside their own; and they would 
see it, too, in absolutely overwhelming abundance. Only let 
them adhere to their own principle, or fundamental law of 
knowledge, that ‘like effects proceed from like causes’—a 

1 In Sophista, p. 160, 

8 Intellectual System, Book I, Chap. II, Sec. xix. 
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principle or law sanctioned by the universal voice and reason 
of mankind — and then, with hosts of illustrious thinkers in 
all ages, they would refer all the motions of heaven and earth 
to spirit— either to the direct agency of the Supreme Mind 
himself, or to the agency of created minds. 

This law of belief, it may be said, leads to Petechism. ‘Let 
an infant, for example, or a savage,’ says M. Comte, ‘on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, a dog or a monkey, behold 
a watch for the first time; there will doubtless be no imme- 
diate profound difference, unless in respect to the manner of 
representing it, between the spontaneous conception which 
will represent that admirable product of human industry as a 
sort of veritable animal, having its own peculiar tastes and 
inclinations; whence results, consequentially, in this respect, 
a Fetichism fundamentally common to both, the former only 
having the exclusive privilege of being able ultimately to get 
out of it.’* Very well; suppose all this to be true, what 
judgment should we pronounce on the Fetichism common to 
the infant and the savage, the dog and the monkey ? 

The infant and savage (we cannot speak for the dog and 
monkey) were unquestionably right in the conclusions that the 
motion of the watch originated in spirit. They were right in 
principle, in the law of belief which guided them; but they 
erred as to the question of fact. The motion of the watch 
was caused by the action, by the force, of spirit; but that 
spirit did not, in fact, reside in the watch as its indwelling soul 
or animating principle. The watch was not an animal, and 
it did not move itself. (n the contrary, it was put in motion 
by the hand which wound it up. But the hand imparted the 
motion to it, not as an efficient or prodncing cause, but only 
as an instrument. The cause of the motion was the will-force 
by which the hand was moved and the key was turned in 
winding up the watch. The hand—the passive and obedient 
hand — was no more the real or efficient cause of the watch’s 
motion than was the key itself. The infant and savage were 
right, then, in referring the motion of the watch to the action 
of spirit as its cause; they only erred as to the matter of fact, 


1 Cours de Philosophie Positive, 1. 3. 
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in placing that spirit in the wrong body—in the watch instead 
ofina man. The principle or law itself is universal and abso- 
lute. That is, the motion of body everywhere, and always, 
implies the action of spirit as it cause, its producing nisus. 

An error of fact, precisely analogous to that of M. Comte’s 
‘infant and savage,’ was committed by Plato and Kepler. 
They supposed, not that a watch, but that the world, is an 
animal. They saw it in motion, and hence concluded that it 
was animated, and that its movements were produced, regu- 
lated, and controlled by its indwelling spirit. In this view, 
suggested by the fundamental law of belief in question, orig- 
inated much of the Polytheism of the world, which is only a 
higher species of Fetichism. Newton dispelled the grand illu- 
sion, and cut up all this sort of Polytheism — the worship of 
sun, moon, and stars— by the roots. Explaining, as he did, 
all the motions of the planets, the satellites, and the comets, 
by means of a projectile force, once for all exerted, and the 
constant, never-ceasing force of gravity, he banished the idea 
that any of these bodies were animals, or were actuated by an 
indwelling spirit. The whole system became, under his mighty 
hand, one of pure mechanism. Sir William Hamilton, in a 
tirade against the study of mathematics, quotes several learned 
German professors, who seemed to have raised a wail over this 
grand achievement, because, having rived the heavens of their 
divinities, he robbed a kneeling and adoring world of the 
objects of their worship. Alas! they were no gods; they 
were merely dead pieces of mechanism! But if Newton, to 
the great grief of the learned German professors, rooted out 
the divinities of Polytheism, he, at the same time, restored the 
worship of the one true and living God. For, after all, he did 
not get so far away from the belief of infancy as to conclude 
that the motion of body is not produced by the agency of 
spirit. On the contrary, instead of deserting, betraying, or 
trampling under foot this dictate of nature, this universal law 
of knowledge, he ascribed the projectile force of each and 
every planet, satellite, and comet, to the spirit of the Al- 
mighty. He thus carried, it is true, the idea of efficient 
causes to the limits of the solar system; but he neither denied 
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the existence of such causes, nor misconceived their nature, 
He found them in God, in the Father of Spirits, and there 
rested his faith, still the faith of his infancy, only purged and 
purified by science of all its dross, or errors of fact, by which 
it had been overlaid and disfigured in the minds of men. So 
true is it, as Bacon says, ‘that a little philosophy inclineth 
men’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s mind about to religion; for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in 
them, and go no further; but when it beholdeth the charm of 
them confederate, and linked together, it must needs fly to 
providence and Deity.’ 

Sir Isaac Newton, moreover, maintained that the positions of 
the heavenly bodies were so adjusted, and their motions, both 
in direction and degree, were so determined, by ‘ the counsel 
and dominion’ of God, that the mighty clock-work of ‘ this 
most beautiful system of sun, planets, and comets’ should con- 
tinue to run on and discharge all its beneficent functions under 
his supervision and control. Newton did not, therefore, meas- 
ure his own wisdom by the distance to which it had succeeded 
in removing itself from the belief of infancy. On the contrary, 
in his most lofty and sublime discoveries he never escaped from 
the simple law, which is impressed alike on the mind of savage 
and sage—that the motion of body, always and everywhere, 
implies the agency of spirit. 

Let us return now, for a moment, and see how the case 
stands with M. Auguste Comte. He despises the blunder of 
‘the infant and savage,’ not because any better could have 
been expected of them, but because he sees in it precisely the 
type of the supposed blunder of the theist. But, if we will 
speak the truth, there was more of truth and less of error in 
the blunder of the infant, or the savage, than in the stupendous 
solecism of M. Comte himself. They erred as to a particular 
fact; he outraged one of the fundamental and universal laws 
of knowledge itself. They misplaced a spirit; he banished 
all spirit from the universe. _They, with Sir Isaac Newton and 
the great thinkers of all ages, referred the motion of body to 
the action of the spirit; he, in his ‘towering pride of place,’ 
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perpetrated the gigantic absurdity of supposing motion without 
a mover, an effect without a cause. He has been pleased to 
associate ‘dogs and monkeys’ with ‘ infants and savages’ in the 
error, which he believes they hold in common with them and 
with all theists in theology. If he be not mistaken in this, 
then, all we have to say is, that ‘dogs and monkeys’ are much 
nearer the truth, in this respect, than the author of the PAilo- 
sophie Positwe himself. Then they, at least, do not violate, 
or outrage, the fundamental law of thought, on which all hu- 
man knowledge reposes as its foundation. May we not, then, 
send M. Auguste Comte to ‘dogs and monkeys’ to learn a 
better philosophia prima than any that is dreamed of in his 
Positiwism ? 

In the above view, as laid down by us, there is nothing new. 
For, although it first occurred to us in our own independent 
meditations, we have since found it ratified and confirmed by 
many of the great thinkers, who have studied the philosophy 
of mind as well as of matter, the constitution of nature as well 
as the mathematics and the physical sciences. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Samuel Clarke says: ‘ All things that are done in 
the world are done either immediately by God himself, or by 
created intelligent beings. Matter being evidently not capable 
of any laws or powers whatsoever, any more than it is capable 
of intelligence, excepting only this one negative power, that 
every part of it will always and necessarily continue in that 
state, whether of rest or motion, wherein it at present is. So 
that all these things which we commonly say are the effects of 
the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, of gravita- 
tion, attraction, or the like, are, indeed (if we will speak strictly 
and properly), the effects of God’s acting upon matter contin- 
ually and every moment, either immediately by himself, or 
mediately by some created intelligent being. Consequently 
there is no such thing as what we commonly call the course of 
nature, or the power of nature. The course of nature, truly 
and properly speaking, is nothing else but the will of God pro- 
ducing certain effects in a continual, regular, constant, and 
uniform manner; which course or manner of acting, being in 
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every moment perfectly arbitrary, is as easy to be altered at 
any time as to be preserved.’ 

Again, Dugald Stewart, to whom we owe the above extract, 
says: ‘When we see two events constantly conjoined, we are 
led to associate the idea of causation or efficiency with the 
former, and to refer to it that power or energy by which the 
change was produced ; in consequence of which association we 
come to consider philosophy as the knowledge of efficient 
causes, and lose sight of the operation of the mind in produc- 
ing the phenomena of nature. It is by an association some- 
what similar that we connect our sensations of color with the 
primary qualities of body. A moment’s reflection must satisfy 
any one that the sensation of color can only reside in a mind; 
and yet our natural bias is surely to connect color with sensa- 
tion and figure, and to conceive white, blue, and yellow, as 
something spread over the surfaces of bodies. In the same 
way we are led to associate with inanimate matter the ideas 
of power, force, energy, and causation, which are all attributes 
of the mind, and can exist in the mind only.’ Beautiful as 
well as true! Through whatever machinery, or apparatus, or 
series of bodies, motion may be transmitted, its original source, 
or real cause, exists in mind, and in mind alone. Trace it 
through all its windings and transmissions, until its real cause 
be reached, and its primum mobile will be found to be spirit 
or mind. This, and this alone, is self-active; and consequently, 
this, and this alone, is the cause of the motion in matter; which 
is, by its very nature and definition, most purely passive and 
inactive. 

Accordingly, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, formerly the distin- 
guished Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Acad- 
emy, at Woolwich, England, takes precisely the same view of 
the relation of mind or spirit to motion. ‘ No person,’ says he, 
‘can look into the world with the eye of a philosopher and not 
soon ascertain that the grand theatre of phenomena which lies 
before him is naturally subdivided into two great. classes of 
scenery — the one exhibiting constrained, the other voluntary, 
motion: the former characteristic of matter; the latter as clearly 
indicating something perfectly distinct from matter, and pos- 
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sessing totally opposite qualities. ‘ Pulverize matter,” says 
Saurin, “give it all the different forms of which it is susceptible, 
elevate it to the highest degree of attainment, make it vast and 
immense, moderate or small, luminous or obscure, opaque or 
transparent, there will never result any thing but figure; and 
never will you be able, by all these combinations or divisions, 
to produce one single sentiment, one single thought.” The 
reason is obvious: a substance compounded of innumerable 
parts, which every one acknowledges matter to be, cannot be 
the subject of an individual consciousness; the seat of which 
must be a simple and undivided substance, as the great Dr. 
Clarke has long ago irrefragably shown. Intellect and volition 
are of quite a different nature from corporeal figure and mo- 
tion, and must reside in, or emanate from, a different kind of 
being; a kind which, to distinguish it from matter, is called 
spirit, or mind. Of these, the one is necessarily inert, the 
other essentially active. The one is characterized by want of 
animation, life, and even motion, except as it is urged by 
something ab extra; the other is living, energetic, self-active, 
and possessed of power to move other things. We often fancy, 
it is true, that matter moves matter; but this, strictly speak- 
ing, is not correct. When one wheel, or lever, in a system of 
machinery communicates motion to matter, it can, at most, 
only communicate what it has received; and if you trace the 
connection of the mechanism, you will at length arrive at a 
first mover, which first mover is, in fact, spiritual. If, for ex- 
ample, it be an animal, it is evidently the spiritual part of that 
animal from whence the motion originally springs. If, other- 
wise, it be the descent of a weight, or the fall of water, or the 
force of a current of air, or the expansive power of steam, the 
action must be ultimately referred to what are styled powers 
of nature, that is, to gravitation or elasticity ; and these, it is 
now well known, cannot be explained by any allusion to ma- 
terial principles, but to the indesinent operation of the Great 
Spirit in whom we live, and move, and have our being — the 
finger of God touching and ugging the various subordinate 
springs, which, in their turn, move the several parts of the 
universe. Thus God acts in all places, in all times, and upon 
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all persons. The whole material world, were it not for his 
Spirit, would be inanimate and inactive. All motion is derived 
either from his energy or from a spirit which he animates ; and 
it is next to certain that the only primary action is that spirit.’ 

Robert Hall,’ in his review of Dr. Gregory’s Hvidences of 
Christianity, advocates the same view, as the most rational one 
of the constitution of nature. If necessary, indeed, we might 
adduce many other great authorities to the same effect. But 
reason, and not authority, constitutes the weapon of our war- 
fare with the atheists. But this is no reason why we should 
not oppose the authority of really great philosophers and 
divines to their blind, dogmatizing, and arrogant assertions. 
We have done this, however, only after having first examined 
their arguments, and planted our own views on the solid, ada- 
mantine foundation of all human knowledge. It was, perhaps, 
a work of supererogation; but how many minds, especially 
among the young, have been caught and captivated by the 
imposing authority of such pigmies as Comte, and Tyndall, 
and Darwin — pigmies, we mean, by the side of such giants as 
Newton, and Plato, and Aristotle, and Bacon, and Clarke, 
and Cudworth. 

Hence, with one more reflection, we shall quit this branch 
of our subject. ‘I conceive,’ says Hobbes, ‘ that nothing taketh 
beginning from itself.’ True. Motion did not take beginning 
from itself; it was produced by the action of mind. The 
action of mind did not take beginning from itself; it was put 
forth by the mind itself. The mind did not take beginning 
from itself; it was produced by God—the self-existent and 
eternal voug or Mind. But this does not suit the atheism of 
Mr. Hobbes. Hence he says, that ‘ when first a man hath an 
appetite and will to something, to which before he had no 
appetite or will, the cause of this will is not the will itself [no, 
the cause of this act of the will is the will itself, or the self- 
active mind], but something else not in its own disposing ; so 
that whereas it is out of controversy, that of voluntary actions 
[ motions in body?] the will is the necessary cause, and by 


1 Certainly one of the clearest thinkers and most beautiful writers which 
this or any other age has produced. 
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this which is said, the will is also caused by other things 
whereof it disposeth not, it folioweth that voluntary actions 
have all of them necessary causes, and, therefore, are necessi- 
tated.’ Thus, by the illusion above mentioned, other things 
beside mind are invested with the attribute of power; and these 
are supposed to produce effects in the self-active power of the 
mind, just as this self-active power produces effects in the ex- 
ternal sphere of body or matter. The same relation is con- 
ceived to exist between the supposed power of external objects 
and the mind, as that which is known to exist between the 
mind, or spirit, and its effects. Hence, all the motions of body 
(absurdly called voluntary actions), and all the acts of mind, 
are bound together in one and the same adamantine circle of 
fate. The self-active mind is converted into a machine. By 
the aid of one grand illusion, and a little specious logic, the 
wkole business is done. 

This process is worthy of being distinctly noted. The athe- 
ist sets out with the idea of power, or causation, which he has 
derived from the will-force of mind alone, and which, there- 
fore, as a philosopher, he should ascribe to mind alone. But, 
instead of this, he transfers this idea to brute, inert, passive 
matter, and travels around under the influence of this illusion, 
so that, by the time he comes back to mind, he is prepared to 
regard and treat all its acts or volitions as produced by the 
active power of body or matter! Thus, by the imagination 
that there is power in something beside spirit, this itself is 
deprived of all power — one of the most real and essential of all 
its attributes! The only type of power in the universe, so far 
as our experience and knowledge extends, is obscured, and 
matter alone is invested with power! Hence, according to 
the philosophy of Hobbes, there was nothing in the universe 
but ‘ matter and local motion.’ Matter produced motion, and 
motion produced ali things! Having obscured, nay, obliter- 
ated, the self-active power of mind ( which was made in the 
image of God), the glory of God himself was eclipsed, and 
the darkness of Atheism brooded over the soul of the mighty 
necessitarian.. 

Our view of the material universe is, unless we are greatly 
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mistaken, recommended to the mind at once, both by its 
extreme simplicity and its unparalleled sublimity. In it we 
behold one grand relation pervading the universe, namely, 
that which subsists between the action of spirit and the motion 
of body. We have the original and only real type of this rela- 
tion in the known experience of our own compound nature; 
and, proceeding by a step as legitimate and as irresistible as 
any other known to the reason of man, we reach the existence 
of other spirits beside our own, and, above all, the spirit of the 
great Unmoved Mover of the heavens and the earth. 

But this is only the first step in our controversy with the 
Atheism of the present day. The second step remains to be 
taken. We had intended to take it now, but this article 
having already transgressed the usual limits, we must reserve 
it for some future occasion. 





Art. VII.—The Service of Song: A Treatise on Singing in 
Private Devotion, in the Family and in the School, and 
in the Worshipping Congregation. By Rev. A. G. Stacy, 
A. M. St. Louis: Southwestern Book and Publishing 
Company. 1871. Pp. 340. 


God is love. Love is the parent of obedience and worship. 
The specified acts in which we are to worship him are singing 
and prayer, and the reading and hearing of the Word. 

The neglect of duty must, of course, bring us under con- 
demnation. To ignore, or lightly esteem a privilege, must 
result in spiritual loss. If we do not use the means, we fail 
to receive the promised grace. 

These statements, which must commend themselves to our 
consideration with the force of self-evident propositions, pre- 
pare the way for searching inquiry into the practice of churches 
and individuals. Is God spiritually worshipped? Are all the 
departments of service regularly attended to with the sole pur- 
pose of promoting his glory, and man’s present and everlasting 
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welfare? Is there indifference, formality, neglect? If so, in 
whom and in what ? 

This inquiry, pertaining, as it does, to that:which is spiritual 
and eternal, must be infinitely important. Men stretch a cable 
across the Atlantic, but what is it compared to that line of 
communion with God which runs parallel with eternity ? 
The magnificent bridge which spans the ‘ Father of Waters,’ 
uniting in wedlock the East and the West, becomes utterly 
insignificant when viewed in connection with that wonderful 
and sublime ladder which brings earth into happy connection 
with heaven. Terrestrial thrones and crowns are poor and 
mean when seen in the light which is emitted from celestial 
diadems. Rich and joyful is the man before whose enrap- 
tured vision the divine artist, Hope, is continually painting 
mansions of love and glory, and fields that are forever fruitful 
and fragrant. 

We are probably more in danger of depreciating the service 
of song in the house of the Lord than any other branch of 
religious worship. In the family many dispense with singing 
who would by no means omit prayer or the reading of the 
Scriptures. Thousands who pray in the house of God, and 
listen to the word, do not pretend to unite in the song service; 
while, by many, singing is regarded, not as a spiritual exer- 
cise, but simply as a matter of elegant recreation or sensuous 
enjoyment. 

How much spiritual loss has been sustained in this regard, 
it is impossible to estimate. We need the throes of a moral 
earthquake to arouse us from our slumbers; we need a trum- 
pet’s voice to call us back to the old paths. We have long 
needed a book on the subject of the praise of God in song, 
written in a forcible, popular, and devotional style. 

The work under review most happily supplies the desider- 
atum. It has been very favorably noticed in the newspapers, 
both in the North and in the South. Being non-sectional and 
non-sectarian, it is suited to the wants and tastes of the people 
generally. Occupying, as it does, an almost untrodden field, 
the seller of Zhe Service of Song will not be likely to meet 
with competition. It is, indeed, strange that so little has been 
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written on a theme so inspiring and so transcendently impor- 
tant. 

The history of the work, as set forth in the Preface, is sug- 
gestive and interesting. Years ago the author felt the neces- 
sity for a work of the kind, growing out of a manifest want 
of interest on the part of church members in the service of 
praise. After a thorough but fruitless search, in libraries and 
bookstores, for a manual on the subject suited to general 
circulation, he reached the conclusion that ‘one more book 
was greatly needed.’ He commenced writing, and the present 
volume is the result. 

Many have misapprehended the character of the production, 
supposing it to be a critical effusion on the mode of singing, 
whereas, it is a book for all people —a plain and practical dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the praise of God in song. 

A noteworthy fact in regard to The Service of Song, is the 
absence of unfavorable criticisms. The book has been before 
the public for several months, and has been extensively circu- 
lated, but there has scarcely been a note of disfavor expressed ; 
while the highest encomiums have been passed upon it by the 
most distinguished scholars and divines. Many of the most 
flattering testimonials of the great merit of the work have 
been from persons who are not connected with the Church to 
which the author belongs. As to the success of the undertak- 
ing there can be no question. An inferior or mediocre disser- 
tation could not have received the unqualified and emphatic 
approval of the most eminent American preachers and 
scholars. 

As a specimen of what has been said in regard to the book, 
we copy the following from an able and useful minister of the 
gospel : 

‘Graceful in style, orthodox in sentiment, devotional in 
spirit, affluent in illustration, and encyclopedic in the amount 
and variety of information collected'on the subject in hand, 
The Service of Song is eminently well calculated to vivify a 
department of our public and domestic worship, which, all 
must admit, has long and sadly needed invigoration.’ 


The Introduction, by Rev. T. O. Summers, D. D., LL. D., 
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written, as he says, before he knew the volume was dedicated 
to him, is exceedingly interesting and valuable. 

The publishers have done their part of the work neatly, sub- 
stantially, beautifully. The material, so skillfully used, is of 
the very best, and the type is such as must please all readers. 
Such a book, offered as it is at the most accommodating rates, 
certainly onght to be widely disseminated, especially when it 
is borne in mind that it is no ephemeral production, but one 
which will be appropriate and valuable in years to come, as it 
is in this day. We think most readers will agree with a 
writer who says: ‘ No one from the title can form a just idea 
of the charming variety of topics embraced in the book.’ 

The present imperfect sketch of it is given with the hope 
that it may lead many to the perusal of its instructive and 
fascinating pages, and with the consciousness that we owe an 
apology for the meagerness of this review. 

The author sets out with a ‘General Scriptural View,’ 
which chapter has been pronounced by a distinguished minis- 
ter to be ‘ worth the price of the book.’ The object in these 
graphic Scriptural sketcbes is to show that singing is a divinely 
instituted department of religious worship—that it was so 
regarded during the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, and 
was explicitly recognized as such by Christ and the Apostles. 

The ‘General Scriptural View’ begins as follows: 

‘When the corner-stone of the earth was laid, “ the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
Long prior to this grand event, it had been the delight of the 
angels to sing their Maker’s praise. Hence, when they saw 
this magnificent globe emerging out of chaos, as a brilliant 
reflector of the Divine perfections, they gave expression to 
their emotions in the loftiest strains of adoration. 

‘In due time the first holy and happy pair are created, and 
enter upon their delectable inheritance. God himself com- 
munes with them, and the angels who held jubilee at the sun- 
rise of time pay frequent visits to this Elysium, and celebrate 
in song the praises of Him who has spread out a scene so fair. 

‘The sun by day, and the moon and stars by night, serve as 
shining preachers to the devout dwellers below; and the per- 
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petual sermon is amplified and rendered still more emphatic 
by the beauty and innocency of beasts and birds, by the ver- 
dure and flowers which garnish this lovely domain, by crystal 
streams as they roll over golden sands, and even by the atmos- 
phere itself, which is as pure and balmy as breezes from the 
heavenly fields. 

‘Can the hearts of this thrice happy pair remain unmoved ? 
Can they behold this wondrous exhibition of their Father's 
love, or can they contemplate their present felicity and the 
bliss which awaits them, without uniting in the general chorus 
of praise? Can they refrain as 

“The morn, her rosy steps in the Eastern clime 
Advancing, sows the earth with Orient pearls?” 
Can they hold their peace as the tranquil evening puts on her 
star-gemmed mantle? Silence under such circumstances, if 
not impossible, is in the highest degree unnatural. Sing they 
must, and well has Milton suggested as the words of their 
song his noble paraphrase of the one hundred and forty-eighth 
Psalm, and beautifully has he described their worship : 
“Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style: for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced, or sung 
Unmeditated; such prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips in prose, or numerous verse, 
More tunable than needed lute, or harp, 
To add more sweetness.” 

‘ Alas, that this delightful song should s0 soon give place to 
the voice of wailing! Alas, that those who have been so 
highly exalted should experience so sad a fall! 

‘But the promised “Seed of the woman” furnishes both 
men and angels with a new theme for praise. The Atonement 
converts the thorns and briars of the fall into a wreath of 
amaranth for Emmannuel’s brow— the lamentations of the lost 
into joyful hosannas. Grateful songs ascend from this cursed 
and blighted earth to the Father of mercies. 

‘In the Book of Genesis, covering a period of more than 
two thousand years, there is no positive mention made of 
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devotional music; but we are not left without significant inti- 
mations. If the first unhappy pair trusted in a Saviour to come 
and were reclaimed from their grievous fall, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they again sang the songs to which they had been 
accustomed in Eden, and that to these they added hymns 
referring to the glorious scheme of Redemption.’ 

We quote again from the same chapter: 

‘The account of the Babylonish captivity forms a mournful 
chapter in Jewish history. During their exile the distress of 
the pious Hebrews was generally too great to admit of their 
singing the songs of Zion. We may suppose, however, that 
they occasionally recovered their spirits sufficiently to engage 
for a short time in this enlivening exercise. A most affecting 
picture of a company of these devoted captives is drawn by 
the Psalmist. The day’s toils and sufferings are ended, and 
they have assembled on the bank of some stream, perhaps the 
Euphrates — “the river of willows.” They have taken with 
them their musical instruments, and are followed by some of 
their oppressors. These taskmasters desire to hear the delight- 
ful music for which the Hebrews were, no doubt, famed. The 
request is, “ Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” The Israelites 
commence an old, familiar temple hymn, but sad memories of 
Judea and Jerusalem pass like dark waters over their souls. 
Their hearts are filled with sorrow and their eyes with tears; 
their voices falter and their fingers tremble along the harp- 
strings, as they call to mind the former magnificence of the 
sacred city, the towers and bulwarks of Salem, and the frequent 
opportunities they once enjoyed of going up with the multitude 
to worship the Lord and to behold His beauty in the sanctuary. 
Jerusalem —“ beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth ”— has been laid waste. The holy house of the Lord is 
in ruins, and the sacred hill is profaned by the idolatrous hea- 
then. This sorrowful band of brethren may never live to see 
the year of release: they may never again gaze upon the vine- 
clad hills of their native land, nor walk the streets of the city 
of their solemnities.’ ; 

Near the close of the Scriptural View, we have the follow- 
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‘We have now reached the last page of the-inspired volume. 
Of course we have given only a general view of the Divine 
teachings on the subject under consideration, without attempt- 
ing to notice all that is said in regard to it. We pause a mo- 
ment to retrospect the hallowed ground over which we have 
traveled. And, in the review, we can not fail to perceive at 
least one great truth which stands out in bold relief, both in 
the Old Testament and in the New—~. ¢., that stnaIne Is AN 
ELEMENT OF Divine worsuiP, and that it should be conducted 
with that solemnity, fervor, and spirituality which should ever 
characterize devotional services.’ 

The body of the work is divided into three Parts: Part 
First — Singing in Private Devotion; Part Second — Singing 
in the Family and in the School; and Part Third — Singing 
in the Worshipping Congregation. 

Part First is brief, but especially interesting and valuable on 
account of its originality, the theme— Singing in Private 
Devotion — being comparatively new. 

We are urged to make religion a pleasant matter — sedu- 
lously to cultivate a sense of personal responsibility. We must 
pray in secret, and singing should be an element of our worship 
in the closet. David, when persecuted by Saul, was soothed 
by the sweet influences of poetry and song. The laborer, as he 
goes to his daily toil and returns in the evening — the mother, 
with her little one in the cradle — the traveler in strange lands, 
and the believer, even in the midst of scenes of calamity and 
suffering — all these may be animated and solaced by lifting 
up the heart to God in praise. 

‘ How often,’ says the author, ‘has the spirit of the dying 
saint been uplifted upon the pinions of song, his own falterin, 
notes blending with the anthems of angels!’ We would be 
glad to give some of the thrilling incidents illustrative of the 
triumph of praise over the horrors of death, if space would 
permit. 

Part Second opens with, ‘Singing in the Family.’ The 
sacredness and sweetness of home are descanted upon con 
amore : 
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‘The pilgrim’s step in vain 
Seeks Eden’s holy ground ; 
But in home’s holy joys, again 
An Eden may be found.’ 


This can only be predicated of a Christian home. The 
habitations of the faithful should be vocal, morning and even- 
ing, with praise as well as prayer. What would be the effect 
if we were to dispense with song in the house of the Lord ? 
How comparatively dreary and feeble the services! Thesame 
effect is produced by the discontinuance of singing in the house, 
with which our children are especially identified. This chap- 
ter closes with the following paragraphs : 

‘The writer well remembers the sojourn of the ministers of 
the Gospel at his father’s house as among the happiest hours of 
his boyhood days; but he has no recollection of ever being 
present at worship under the paternal roof, which was regu- 
larly kept up morning and evening, when singing did not 
constitute a prominent part of the service. Let this Scriptural, 
time-honored custom be perpetuated. At least twice a day 
let every home be gladdened with tuneful worship, and, as we 
see our children uniting in the service, let us thank God that 
“out of the mouths of babes and sucklings He has perfected 
praise.” 

‘Wherever it can be done, family choirs shoald be formed 
and maintained. If parents and children would frequently 
spend the evening in singing, the most happy effects would 
ensue. The gay world spreads out before the young its bewitch- 
ing attractions, and they are ever prone to overstep the line 
which separates the territory of innocent enjoyment from the 
enchanted ground of sinful pleasure. To enable them to resist 
these dangerous fascinations, let home be made an Elysium. 
The concord of sweet sounds, in the bower or around the fire- 
side, will be a formidable rival to the fashionable follies of the 
ball-room, and to the ensnaring convivialities of the drinking- 
saloon. At home let: music and flowers, and all other innocent 
and lovely things, be laid under contribution, and an influence 
will be exerted upon the young mind which will lead to high 
aspirations and noble deeds. The flowing numbers of song act 
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as so many fleet-footed scape-goats to bear the genius of family 
broils far away into the wilderness. How can parents be im- 
patient or irascible in the midst of music? How can children 
be petulant or disobedient ? How can servants be obstinate or 
rebellious? In this world, where there is so much to irritate 
and annoy, let us, as far as we can, make the atmosphere about 
us tremulous with soothing sounds. 

‘Every family is subject to reverses and afflictions, but a 
musical family can scarcely be unhappy. Amid the wane of 
fortune and the shadows of distress, music charms the despond- 
ing heart, leading it onward to the light of sunny days which 

‘are yet to dawn.’ 

‘Singing in the School,’ is the next chapter. One of the 
Bishops of the M. E. Church, South, says of this chapter: 
‘Some most important matter is given with respect to music 
in our Church schools. There is a great fault here that must 
be corrected, and this book speaks the truth boldly and clearly 
on the subject. The author is in earnest, and his words must 
do good.’ 

The .ground is boldly taken that voca] music is a science, a 
useful and beautiful science, and that it should have a place 
in the curriculum of all our institutions of learning of what- 
ever grade, male as well as female. The science which espe- 
cially aids us in divine worship is certainly as important as 
the science of numbers, by which we increase our earthly pos- 
sessions. In every institution a teacher should be prepared to 
give instruction in vocal music, and all pupils are capable of 
acquiring the science. The song department would have a 
most happy effect upon the scholars, as is evinced in the 
schools in Germany, where special attention is paid to it. It 
is also well calculated to develop and strengthen the organs 
of respiration, thus preventing pulmonary disease. No time 
would be lost, as the musical exercise partakes much of the 
nature of recreation. 

Music that charms the soul must be simple, not operatic or 
elaborate. How artless are the songs of birds, and all the 
sweet voices of nature! Our female colleges, operating under 
Church auspices, are bound to eliminate from their collections 
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all pieces which tend to degrade the taste or vitiate the 
soul. These institutions should be nurseries of piety as well 
as fountains of literary and scientific knowledge. 

This chapter closes with a few pages devoted to singing in 
the Sunday school: 

‘The good effect of proper attention to singing in our Sab- 
bath schools would soon be visible in the Church service. The 
children having learned many of the hymns and tunes, and 
having imbibed the spirit of singing, would naturally desire 
to join with the congregation in the service of praise; and this 
would have a powerful tendency to make the worship pleasant 
and profitable to them. Nor would it be long before the best 
singers would be found to be those who had been trained in 
the Sabbath school. This is, in fact, the most successful mode 
of improving our Church music. 

‘“ Our best reliance,” says Mr. Willis, “for the support of 
congregational song is, 1 am satisfied, that which, perhaps, 
might not at first suggest itself— children. Children are the 
future Church. But, aside from this, the earnestness of their 
young, fresh natures; the facility with which they learn; the 
pathetic innocence of their voices, and the strong appeal of 
their example, as well as their music, to the hearts of parents 
and older persons present, render them of signal service in 
congregational song.” 

‘Then let the children cry, Hosanna! in the temple. Give 
us for them a voetical, musical theology. Let the Sabbath 
school be, in reality, the school of Christ. Attune infantile 
voices for nobler strains in the New Jerusalem. Let the 
young soldiers in the army of the Lord march forth to the 
conflict to the inspiring notes of sacred music; and when the 
warfare is ended, let their victories be celebrated in the poetry 
and song of immortality.’ 

Part Third — Singing in the Worshipping Congregation — 
constitues the main portion of the volume. It has four sec- 
tions: Who should sing? How should we sing? What 
should we sing? Why should we sing? 

Section I— Who should sing ?— has two chapters. In the 
first chapter the author calls attention to the object of con- 
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gregational singing, which is, of course, the worship of God. 
It is contended that singing is not less important than the 
other departments of divine service. ‘It takes its stand with 
preaching and praying,’ says Hirst, ‘and is one of the very 
staple ordinances of religion by which the soul carries on holy 
commerce with heaven.’ 

All other forms of worship are temporary, but praise will 
be everlasting. That precept which is most frequently reit- 
erated in the Scriptures is the one which enjoins praise. 
Many of our hymns are, in fact, prayers, and the singing of 
these by the congregation is the highest form of prayer. 

The Rev. H. Allon says: ‘More than upon any other 
means our religious life is dependent upon the spirituality, 
adequacy, and inspiration of our worship-song. The hymn- 
ology of the Church aims at the perfect expression of all that 
is purest and noblest in the spiritual life. If prayer expresses 
its lower moods of need and sorrow, praise expresses its higher 
moods of satisfaction and joy. Prayer seeks; praise proffers. 
Prayer is a beseeching and a wail; praise a worship and a 
pean. Prayer asks God to come to us; praise seeks to go to 
God. The soul that prays falls prostrate with its face to the 
ground, often being in agony; the soul that praises stands 
with uplifted brow and transfigured countenance, ready to 
soar away to heaven.’ 

Taking this view of the subject, we cannot be at a loss for an 
answer to the question, Who should sing? All who can are 
most assuredly bound to engage in this part of the worship, 
and those who cannot sing should make melody in their hearts 
to the Lord. 

In the early ages of the Christian Church the singing was 
congregational. Afterward responsive singing was intro 
duced ; then choirs monopolized this part of the service, and 
finally the clergy claimed the exclusive right of performing the 
music. This state of things continued till Luther restored to 
the people their long lost privilege of praising God in song. 

Our author finds a powerful plea for congregational singing 
in the history of Methodism. A graphic account of the labors 
and triumphs of the Wesleys and Whitefield is given, and 
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their earnest, soul-captivating song-service is described. This 
was the starting point of our modern religious history. On 
the 12th of May, 1739, the corner-stone of the first Methodist 
church in the world was laid at Bristol, England, with the 
voice of praise and thanksgiving. The Methodist singing in 
that day was a great power in the world. It embodied and 
spread, in the country and in the city, the great revival which 
burned so intensely in the hearts of the founders of the Church. 
Methodism was cradled amid the classic shades of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but the emotional in it transcended, if pos- 
sible, the intellectual. This form of ‘ Chistianity in earnest’ 
went to the lowest depths of human depravity, and transported 
the regenerated soul to those sublime attitudes where God 
graciously manifests himself. Its very life was poetry— the 
great truths of the Scriptures embodied, walking and working, 
and shining with an ever-increasing light before the world. 
It is impossible to conceive of such a spiritual development 
without its bugle-blast. It was precisely such an awakening, 
such a movement as might have been expected to break forth 
in song the most thrilling and majestic. Its inspiring melo- 
dies resounded and echoed over the plains and through the 
vales as if angels had come from heaven to proclaim the final 
triumph of peace and truth in the earth. We quote from our 
author a paragraph or two: 

‘Go with Whitefield to Hannam Mount, at Kingswood, 
England. Fifteen thousand people are listening attentively and 
solemnly to the burning words which fall from the lips of the 
prince of pulpit orators. The sun shines brightly. The trees 
and hedges are full of people. “ Hundreds after hundreds” 
are convicted of sin, and many of these poor colliers rejoice in 
a knowledge of pardon through Christ. There is joy on earth, 
and joy in heaven. Survey the multitude and listen to their 
songs. Whitefield himself says that “to behold such crowds 
standing together, and to hear the echo of their singing resound- 
ing over the mighty mass, suggested to him the scene of the 
general assembly of the spirits of just men made perfect when 
they shall join in singing the song of Moses and the Lamb in 
heaven.” 
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‘Go with this devoted man of God to Kennington Common 
in London. Besides the immense numbers who come in car- 
riages and on horses, thirty or forty thousand on foot gather 
around him. Listen to the powerful voice of the ‘preacher. 
The message of mercy may be heard at the distance of a mile 
from the place where he stands. When the hymn is announced, 


hear 
“The tides of music’s golden sea, 
Setting toward eternity.” 


Those who are two miles off pause to listen ! 

‘Such were the scenes which the Wesleys and Whitefield 
witnessed in London, Bristol, Newcastle, and in many other 
places. The uproar of the furious mob was frequently calmed 
into silence by the songs of the multitude rising above the 
harsh dissonance of Satan’s hosts.’ 

Again: ‘In the matter of praise, as well as in other things, 
the Wesleys immortalized themselves as reformers. As one of 
its earliest and noblest achievements, Methodism furnished 
Great Britain with the best model of devotional singing known 
to the world since the time of the primitive Christians. It 
very far surpassed the singing of the Protestant Churches in 
the days of the Reformation, in the excellence of the hymns, 
the suitableness of the tunes, and in the spirituality which 
pervaded the music.’ 

Attention is called to the Rules in the Methodist Discipline 
in regard tosinging. These six items of direction are all given 
in reply to the question—‘ How shall we guard against formality 
in singing?’ We are to ‘choose such hymns as are proper for 
the occasion — we are not to sing too much at once — to suit 
the tune to the words—to ask occasionally when giving out 
the lines, “ Do you know what you said last? Did you speak 
no more than you felt?”— the people are to learn to sing— 
and the minister is to exhort every person in the congregation 
to sing, and not onein ten only.’ These instructions were given 
by Mr. Wesley to his societies, and come to us as monuments 
of his wisdom and piety. 

With great deference, but very earnestly, the author calls 
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upon ministers to take the lead in the reformation in Church 
singing which seems now to be so much needed. He says: 

‘It is astartling fact that not one-half of the members of the 
Protestant Churches in America unite in the “service of song 
in the house of the Lord.” In some Churches, the singing is 
confined almost exclusively to the few who occupy the gallery 
or organ loft in the capacity of choristers. In other churches, 
a few of those who sit near the pulpit sing, aided by a voice 
here and there through the congregation. It is a fact, which 
no one will dispute, that there are now in the different churches 
thousands of members of both sexes who have naturally good 
voices, and who seldom or never attempt to unite with the 
people in praising God in His sanctuary. Are we not loudly 
called upon to do what we can to bring about a reformation ? 
And can the laity be expected to go in advance of the ministry 
in this good work? If it is not the province of the pulpit to 
set forth the Scriptural rule on this subject, and to urge all the 
people to comply with it, then it will be difficult to determine 
the proper sphere of the preacher. Surely one sermon in each 
congregation every year on this interesting theme would be 
eminently proper. But we ought not to satisfy ourselves until 
we have carried our point. Sermon must succeed sermon; 
private conversations must give force to public exhortations, 
until the whole Church is fully awake to the importance of the 
subject. Of course, it is expected that the laity will codperate 
with the ministry in promoting this much needed reform ; but 
the “heralds of the Cross” must first summon the people to 
the rescue.’ 

In chapter second, under this section, a few pages are de- 
voted to the subject of song in the Reformation, under the 
direction of Luther and others. Hymns, embodying the great 
doctrine of salvation, were composed and sung by him, Clem- 
ent Marot, a French poet, and their confreres. Seeds of 
truth were thus sown in Germany and France, and afterward 
in England. The harvest was abundant. It is not too much ~ 
to say, that the Reformation was everywhere sung into the 
hearts of the people. Men were often influenced by an ora- 
tion or debate, but the women, children, and youth were taken 
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captive by the charms of song. The peasantry would retire 
from a discussion of doctrines wearied and confused; but the 
enchantment of song bore them aloft above the dust and din 
of controversy to that serene and sunny region where feeling 
is conviction, and the satisfaction of the soul is a demonstra- 
tion. Here was a blessed verity, a joyful reality, which no 
hair-splitting sophistry could reach. 

The author quotes from Hymns and Choirs as follows: 

‘The effect of this new movement was electric: “The 
Scriptures, which had long been shut up in a dead language, 
were thus released, in part, to the understanding and heart of 
the worshippers, in metrical forms, which, however rude, were 
not so to the taste of the age. They were welcomed with 
unbounded enthusiasm. That cardinal principle of the Refor- 
mation, by which responsibility was individualized, was thus 
infused into the-theory and practice of worship, and the heart 
of the people opened to receive it gratefully. 

‘France and Germany were instantly infatuated with a love 
of Psalm-singing. . . . . . The energetic hymns of Geneva 
exhilarated the convivial assemblies of the Calvinists; were 
commonly heard in the streets, and accompanied the labors of 
the artificer They found their way to the cities of the 
low countries, and, under their inspiration, many of the weav- 
ers and woolen manufacturers of Flanders left their looms and 
entered into the ministry of the gospel. German, Dutch, Bo- 
hemian, and Polish versions of the Psalms, in metre, and both 
French and German hymns, were soon multiplied to an almost 
fabulous extent. The enthusiasm of Luther in the work is 
well known; and the popularity of his sixty-three hymns may 
be inferred from the fact that spurious collections were hawked 
about the cities of Germany under his name. Hymns in the 
vernacular dialects became a power in the Reformation codr- 
dinate with that of the pulpit. Upon the masses of the people 
they were far more potent than any other uninspired produc- 
tions of the press. At Augsburg, in 1551, three or four thou- 
sand singing at a time was but a trifle. The youth of the day 
sang them in the place of ribald songs; mothers sang them 
beside the cradle; journeymen and servants sang them at 
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their labor, and marketmen in the streets, and husbandmen 
in the fields. At length the six thousand hymns of a single 
poet, Hans Sach, bore witness to the avidity of the demand 
and the copiousness of the supply.” 

Here is a most important lesson for all Christians. Is the 
cause of Christ on the wane? Is the heart of the world cold ? 
Does darkness shroud the nations? Are the faithful oppressed 
and divided? Is Apollyon victorious while angels weep? And 
are hard hearts to be melted, and darkened minds to be illu- 
minated? Are the persecuted to be delivered and consoled, 
and Satan and his hosts to be vanquished? Then we must 
have power, not simply logical or rhetorical power, but the 
power of God—the same with which the Apostles were en- 
dowed on the day of Pentecost, and which ere long shook to 
their foundations both Judaism and Paganism. This power 
emancipates the soul and binds it to the Saviour. The emo- 
tions of the freed and happy spirit find expression in song, 
and by these rapturous manifestations the callous are im- 
pressed, the careless are arrested, and the desponding are en- 
couraged. Hence the Psalmist: ‘Many shall see it, and fear 
and trust in the Lord.’ This is the fire which is to warm and 
enlighten the world ; this the joyful sound whose melodies are 
to be wafted to the ends of the earth. 

The section— Who should sing?—contains a stirring appeal 
to all who have the power to sing to unite in this delightful 
exercise. Many cannot sing, because they bury the talent 
which has been committed to them. Most of the pretexts which 
quiet the consciences of those who are remiss are utterly futile 
and delusive. Experiment has proved that persons who are 
not especially gifted may, by persevering practice, become 
good singers. The author addresses his non-musical reader 
thus: The chances of your being able to sing, are ‘ against 
you, one; in your favor, ten thousand.’ Scriptural quotations, 
enjoining congregational singing, are produced: ‘ Let them 
exalt Him in the congregation of the people, and praise Him 
in the assembly of the saints.’ ‘O, praise the Lord, all ye 
nations: praise Him all ye people.’ ‘Let the people praise 
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‘Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee.’ We quote the 
concluding paragraphs of this chapter: 

‘ The grove is vocal with the mellifluous notes of the winged 
warblers. The streamlet, as it hastens onward, sings softly 
and sweetly of Him who bids its waters flow. The waves of 
old ocean rejoice to sound “the base in Nature’s anthem,” and 
rest not day nor night. The voice of Niagara is heard afar, 
proclaiming the majesty and glory of God. 

‘And what shall we say of the whisperings of vernal breezes; 
the sighings of zephyrs; the wailings of the storm; the roar 
of the tornado; the peal from the overhanging cloud, and the 
awful detonations of the more distant thunder? Do they not 
call upon us in soothing strains, as well as in terrific tones, to 
praise God, not only for his goodness and mercy, but also for 
his truth and justice. 

‘Shall we speak of sights as well as sounds? The lily in 
the valley, the rose by the wayside, and the wild flower on the 
mountain crag, display their enamelled leaves, gorgeously or 
delicately dyed, and emit their delicious fragrance in honor of 
Him whose praises we are called upon to celebrate. Green 
meadows, blooming gardens, bending orchards, leafy woods, 
and fields crowned with golden harvest, all invite us to join 
with glad hearts in the general song. The glory of God is 
displayed by the fish of the sea and the beasts of the earth; 
it is mirrored in every fountain, lake, and river; it is her- 
alded by the falling rain, and it is written upon all the rocks; 
it is reflected by every particle of dust beneath our feet, and 
it is illustrated by the glowing clouds which pavilion the rising 
and setting sun. Every object above, beneath, around — all 
the Creator’s works — are forever united in one grand chorus 
of praise to their Divine Original. 

‘O man! gifted with intelligence and immortality; re- 
deemed by Christ and capable of bearing his image, can you 
stand mute in the midst of this universal adoration? O wo- 
man! representative of the women-singers of the olden time— 
earth’s angel — expectant of celestial honors and joys—-can 
you listen to the anthems which echo and reécho through the 
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world without mingling your voice in the grand and never- 
ceasing concert ? 

‘Warmed with holy fire, shall we not, as Christians, rather 
be leaders in the song? Shall we not, with the poet, go in 
advance, and call upon all men and all things to join us in 
our worship ?’ 

Under the caption — How should we sing ? — the following 
are the subjects discussed, viz.: Choirs; Melody and Harmony; 
Fugue Tunes and Anthems; Adaptation, Articulation, Accent, 
Attitude; Instrumental Music; Spiritual Singing. 

In regard to choirs, there is nothing wrong in them per se, 
inasmuch as they existed with divince sanction under the 
Jewish dispensation. They are not necessarily Popish in 
their tendency, although they were introduced into the Chris- 
tian Church about the beginning of the dark ages. An abuse 
of the choir system prevailed from the fourth to the sixteenth 
century. Perverted from its original design, which was to lead 
in the singing, it was made to monopolize that part of the wor- 
ship for the purpose of aggrandizing the clergy. 

The opposition to choirs which is sometimes manifested is 
by no means without cause. The worship is often entirely 
heartless, it being regarded as a mere matter of entertainment. 
All parties —the minister, the choir, and the congregation — 
frequently exhibit the utmost indifference during the singing, 
although they seem to be devout and thoughtful during the 
other portions of the service. Many seem to feel that they 
have no direct, personal interest in the matter, relying as they 
do upon the choir to do their singing for them. The author 
says: 

‘Would that this idea of singing by proxy could be, at once 
and forever, banished from the Church. Can we pray by 
proxy — repent by proxy — believe by proxy — be converted 
by proxy — render our account at the judgment seat of Christ 
by proxy? Can we go to heaven and sing there by proxy? 
How, then, did we ever get the idea that we might sit silently 
in the Church while a few friends in the gallery were so kind 
as to do our singing for us, thus saving us the trouble? How 
have we managed to get our own consent to neglect a duty 
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positively enjoined upon us by Divine authority? How can 
we willingly forego one of the most exalted privileges vouch- 
safed to mortals?’ 

It is in the highest degree improper to give the lead in this 
department of the worship to a dozen or a score of irreligious 
persons. The leader, and at least the majority of those who 
are associated with him, should be pious. The choir should 
occupy a place on the lower floor, that they may constitute a 
visible and integral part of the assembly. ‘ That idolatry of 
music which prevailed in Italy induced the admittance of per- 
sons into the choir who were obviously unfit to sit with the 
clergy, and, therefore, were placed, like mere instruments, in a 
loft.’ Why should this custom be continued by Protestants in 
England and America? The separation and seclusion of the 
choir from the main body of the worshippers exposes the singers 
to great temptations. The author gives, from a New York 
paper, an incident which occurred in the South some years 
ago. It is as follows: 

‘“Tt was customary, when the excellent ritual of devotion 
was gone through, and the Rector had named his text, for the 
singers to draw the curtains around them, and read or sleep as 
it suited them best. In very warm weather they also took 
care to be supplied with refreshments; and thus the tedious 
half hour allotted to the sermon was pretty easily consumed 
without much weariness. I recollect that on one very warm 
Sabbath afternoon, the singers had watermelon and lemonade 
wherewith to console themselves; and it happened that one of 
the gentlemen, in handing a slice to a lady singer, overset the 
pitcher of lemonade. This might not have been of much con- 
sequence had the floor of the organ-loft been liquor-tight. 
But there were many chinks in it, and the lemonade trickled 
through pretty freely down into the broad aisle, to the discom- 
‘ fiture of the Rector, and such of his congregation as were 
wakeful enough to notice passing events.” ’ 

This could not have occurred had the choir been in the midst 
of the congregation. 

A passion for new tunes has been the bane of choirs. There 
should certainly be a due degree of variety in the selections. 
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‘If we had an angel to sing for us, we should want a new tune 
occasionally.’ But the frequent introduction of such tunes as 
the people cannot sing, of course discourages them, and leads 
to that monopoly by the choir which is so much to be depre- 
cated. The simplicity of the Gospel, it being for all people, 
requires that comparatively plain tunes should be sung in a 
natural and easy manner. 

Those who object to choirs are called upon to consider the 
old haphazard custom. Sometimes there is a an ‘ awful pause;’ 
sometimes a complete break-down ; and occasionally the differ- 
ence in metres is ignored; insomuch that the same tune is 
made to serve for Hymns of various measures. It is certainly 
the will of God that the music used in His service should be 
good. There should be melody. He will accept jars and dis- 
cords from those who can offer him nothing better, but not 
from those who have the ability to do well. 

Allusion is made to choir troubles. The way to prevent 
these is plainly pointed out. The pastor, aided by his official 
advisers, is in duty bound to superintend this as well as the 
other branches of worship. He should direct in the organiza- 
tion of the choir, and those who compose it should, from first 
to last, regard themselves as subject to the authority of the 
Church. It is the assumed independence of the choir which 
leads to difficulties. Self-constituted as the organization often 
is, the members thereof are too apt to conclude that they have 
aright to do as they please. They are, consequently, impa- 
tient of restraint or control, and are disposed to disband, or 
persist in theirown way. The intellectual or defining part be- 
longs to the pastor. It is for him to say what arrangement is 
best, and for the choir to lead the congregation in the execution 
or realization of what has been proposed. The directions, 
however, should not be too specific. The freedom which the 
spirit of song requires should be maintained. ‘ Unauthorized 
persons have no more right to control the singing than they 
have to direct in prayer or preaching.’ 

The choir is an intolerable evil whenever it essays to be in- 
dependent, or to monopolize this department of the worship ; 
but, properly conducted, it is of great service to the Church, 

12 
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Our author advocates harmony as well as melody; or, in 
other words, the harmonizing of the various parts with the 
melody. He answers conclusively the objections to harmony 
urged by Mr. Henry Weber, formerly government teacher of 
music in Germany. Speaking of harmony, our author says: 

‘There is surely nothing on earth superior to it for grandeur 
and impressiveness. On the holy Sabbath, take your place in 
the house of God with the hundreds or thonsands there assem- 
bled, most of whom sing correctly and spiritedly. Unite with 
them as they concentrate their voices upon one of those grand 
old Church tunes which have come down to us from a former 
age. Throughout the whole, the melody is made to predomi- 
nate; but the rich, mellow bass, the smooth, pathetic alto, and 
the sublime tenor, all mingle their accordant notes with the 
air; and, upon the broad bosom of this deep, majestic, rolling 
river of song, the spirit is borne onward toward the anthems 
and raptures of eternity. There is here everything that can 
be thought of as constituting good music: there is sufficient 
strength or loudness; there is a charming variety; there is 
softness and sweetness of tone; and the harmonions blending 
of so many different voices, and the flowing together of the 
several parts, is a most beautiful type of that lovely union of 
spirit with spirit which characterizes the children of “our 
Father,” whether on earth or in heaven.’ 

For beauty of style, directness of aim, and aptness of illus- 
tration, the chapter on Adaptation, etc., is, perhaps, preémi- 
nent. One of the admirers of The Service of Song, a distin- 
guished minister, says of this chapter: ‘There is here wit, 
humor, etc. There are “thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.”’ Our notice of it must be brief. 

The tune must be adapted to the words. The tune and the 
words must be adapted to the time, place, and occasion. A 
person conducting worship at night was giving out that excel- 
lent Morning Hymn, 

‘We lift our hearts to Thee.’ 
While reading, nearly all the lights went out and darkness 
prevailed, but the preacher continued, as follows: 


‘How beauteous nature now! 
How dark and sad before !’ 
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A venerable minister was opening the service on a bright 

morning and read out: 
‘ The day is past and gone, 
The evening shades appear.’ 

A pastor, preaching his introductory sermon, announced as 

his first Hymn: 
‘ Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb;’ 
and for his second Hymn — 
‘Why do we mourn departing friends?’ 


The spirit which pervades the singing must be adapted to 
the tune, the words, the time, place, and occasion. Finally, it 
has been urged that the style of music should be adapted to 
the peculiarities of the race by which it is used. 

Our author points out various faults in articulation, accent, 
etc., such as ‘Culm thoul Fount,’ ‘An dare we yet alive?’ 
Nasal singing, ‘ grace notes,’ and the habit of ornamentation 
generally are descanted upon. 

Attitude is important. A sitting posture is favorable to 
Morpheus. Standing is far preferable, both as an attitude for 
worship and as a posture for singing, as it allows freedom to 
the vocal organs. 

Dr. Guthrie says that it is a mistake to regard sitting as a 
‘good old Scotch custom.’ That custom was tostand. Sitting 
was first introduced into Scotland by the recommendation of 
the Westminster Commissioners, who desired uniformity of 
worship in both parts of the island. 

The chapter on Instrumental Music, covering twenty-one 
pages, is a very satisfactory discussion of the subject. The 
first part of it is historical. Musical instruments were invented 
by Jubal, about five hundred years after the Creation. Instru- 
mental, as well as vocal, music was common among the Jews 
from the days of Moses until their national existence ended 
under the crushing sway of Imperial Rome. 

Egypt and China both claim to be the inventors of instru- 
ments of music. Great attention was given to music in Baby- 
lon during the captivity of the Jews, about five hundred and 
sixty years before Christ. The Grecians considered music as 
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a science and an art of the highest value. Homer speaks of 
vocal music with rapture, but makes no mention of instru- 
mental music apart from vocal. The Romans received much 
aid in music, as in the other sciences, from the Grecians. We 
have already seen how assiduously the Germans cultivate 
music. It has also received attention in Great Britain from 
an early period to the present time. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the time when the organ was initiated into the 
service of the Church. Some fix the date in the fourth century; 
some in the eighth; and others contend for a still later period. 
Good men have differed widely as to the lawfulness and expe- 
diency of instrumental music in Church service. Our author 
quotes Dr. Adam Clarke against the use of it, and Richard 
Baxter, Dr. Gouden, and others in favor of it. 

‘When David was old and feeble of days . . . . four thou- 
sand praised the Lord with their instruments which I made, 
said David, to praise therewith. And David divided them 
into courses.” Subsequently, ‘ Hezekiah set the Levites in the 
house of the Lord with cymbals, with psalteries, and with 
harps, according to the commandment of David, and of Gad 
the king’s seer, and Nathan the prophet, for so was the com- 
mandment of the Lord by his prophets.’ Besides many other 
passages of Scripture, which recognize the employment of 
musical instruments in worship, we have this phrase, ‘ musical 
instruments of God.’ 

Christ and his Apostles were silent in regard to musical 
instruments in the Church. Inasmuch, then, as it was nota 
typical ceremony that passed away at the beginning of the 
New Testament dispensation, and inasmuch as there is much 
in the Old Testament in favor of it, and nothing in the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles against it, we infer that it is lawful, and 
that the only question now to be decided refers to its expedi- 
ency. This must be determined by each church in view of 
the circumstances of the case. 

John Wesley was not opposed to an organ in the church, 
but regarded its use inexpedient whenever there were strong 
prejudices against it. His view was: ‘Let no organ be used 
anywhere till proposed in the Conference.’ 
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Our author takes the ground that instrumental music in the 
Church is often desirable, but never absolutely necessary. 
Without the aid of instrumental accompaniments the song- 
service may be in the highest degree effective. He gives it as 
his opinion, that ‘ when circumstances favor . .. there should 
be, as the best arrangement possible, an organ and a choir to 
lead in the song; and that all the people should stand up with 
book in hand, containing both the words and the notes, that 
they may unite in the singing understandingly, heartily, spirit- 
ually.’ 

The section — How should we sing ?— closes with a chap- 
ter on Spiritual Singing. The Scriptures emphatically de- 
nounce a merely formal worship. Christian experience is 
necessarily rapturous. The feet of the penitent having been 
taken out of the miry clay and set upon the Rock, a‘ new 
song’ is put into his mouth. So long as the faith of the 
believer is strong and his hope glorious, the worship which is 
offered to God will be earnest and spiritual; but when the 
love of the world comes in, and the professed followers of 
Christ become ‘ weak and sickly,’ then it is that ‘hosannas 
languish on their tongues, and their devotion dies.’ Then it 
is that God says, ‘ Take away from me the noise of thy viols.’ 

Here is a good criterion by which to judge of our spiritual 
state. Have we the spirit of praise?— not simply a musical 
spirit, but the Holy Spirit inspiring our songs and wafting the 
soul upward and homeward? If we are unprepared to unite 
with those who worship God in song in earthly temples, how 
can we hope to unite with the millions who throng the upper 
sanctuary? With what seraphic ardor did the Psalmist, the 
Apostles, and the early Christians unite in the service of praise! 
But in this day knowledge is increasing; false religions — 
Judaism, Paganism, and Mohammedanism — are dying of in- 
herent weakness and old age, while Christianity is extending 
her conquests to earth’s remotest bounds. Did the Church 
have her songs in darker times, and shall we in this day, which 
‘Abraham saw and was glad,’ be silent or soulless in our 
songs? The later triumphs of the Cross should certainly be 
celebrated in the loftiest strains which have yet been heard in 
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these ‘low grounds of sorrow.’ Formality in singing is the 
great evil. It is with reference to this that all the items of 
devotion in the Discipline are given. Tardy singing ruins 
our devotions. We should never rest until we have recovered 
ourselves from the habitual laziness which too often prevails, 
and until we can sing, as under the Spirit’s promptings, with 
impressible fervor. 

The section —‘ What should we sing?’—has two chapters. 
In the first there is an earnest and interesting discussion of the 
question — ‘Should we sing Psalms exclusively?’ We cannot 
read this part of the work without feeling some degree of sur- 
prise that the Seceders from the Church of Scotland, and other 
Scottish Churches, should attach so much importance to a thing 
which has so little show of support in the Scriptures. The 
passage upon which they chiefly rely is the following: ‘ Heze- 
kiah the king, and the princes, commanded the Levites to sing 
praise unto the Lord with the words of David and Asaph the 
seer.’ (2 Chron. xxix. 30.) But the Seceders are utterly op- 
posed to instrumental music in divine service, and yet it is said, 
in this same chapter, that Hezekiah set the Levites in the house 
of the Lord ‘ with cymbals, with psalteries,’ etc. 

Afterward Hezekiah says: ‘ We will sing my songs to the 
stringed instruments all the days of our life in the house of the 
Lord.’ This plainly shows that he did not understand his 
own ordinance as it is understood by our Seceder brethren, 
that is, that we are to sing Psalms exclusively in the sanctuary. 
Moreover, the injunction of Hezekiah only extended to the 
words of David and Asaph. Many of the Psalms were writ- 
ten by other authors. There is here no authority, therefore, 
for the conclusion that the entire book of Psalms is to be used 
as ‘ God’s Psalter,’ to the exclusion of all other productions. 

Our author compares a portion of Rous’version with a por- 
tion of one of the Hymns in common use. The first begins— 

‘I like an owl in desert am, 


That nightly there doth moan.’ 
The second— 


‘O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise.’ 
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The testimony of Isaiah is conclusive. He says: ‘In that 
day shall this song be sung.’ Our Seceder brethren say, that 
‘that day’ having come, ‘this song’ of Isaiah shall not be 
sung. We are to sing Psalms ouly. 

The distinguished Scotch Seceder— Ralph Erskine—called 
Rous’ version ‘a paraphrase.’ It is shown in the volume be- 
fore us that the Seceders do not act upon their own principle, 
which requires literal translation of the Psalms. But in some 
stanzas of Rous’ version fully one-half of the psalm is made 
up of the words of Rous. Enough of this human composition 
is found in the version to make fourteen psalms equal to Psalm 
First; while the Seceders have rejected one version of the in- 
spired text, and one hundred and fifteen titles of Psalms which 
T. Hartwell Horne and Dr. Alexander consider inspired, 
making in all matter equal to fifteen Psalms of the size of 
Psalm First. 

It is finally concluded that Rous’ version ‘ bears the same 
relation to a literal translation of the Book of Psalms that a 
piece of silk with five hundred patches of cotton cloth bears 
to a whole piece of silk.’ We are certainly at liberty to sing 
such psalms and hymns and spiritual songs as are consonant 
with the teachings of the Scripture. 

In the succeeding chapter —‘ Uninspired Sacred Lyrics’— 
we have an entertaining account of Watts, Wesley, and other 
hymn writers; also a historical sketch and analysis of the 
Hymn-book of the M. E. Church, South. This is offered as a 
complete and most satisfactory answer to the question, ‘ What 
should we sing?’ This section closes with a pertinent extract. 
from the Rev. H. Allon’s Dissertation. It is as follows: 

‘But the world’s great volume of holy song is not yet com- 
plete. ‘“ Who may presume to write ‘ Finis’ upon any human 
form of prayer, or collection of songs? When Ambrose has 
brought his contributions to worship-song, is Gregory to be 
forbidden? When Gregory has completed his Hymnasiwm, 
is Luther to be interdicted? When Luther has filled the 
Churches of the Reformation with sacred song, is Gerhardt 
to be declared contraband When Sternhold and Hopkins 
have presented their version of the Psalms, is Watts to be 
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delivered over to ‘ uncovenanted mercies’? When Watts has 
completed his wonderful canon of psalms and hymns, are the 
contributions of Wesley and Cowper, Montgomery and Keble 
to be put into the Apocrypha? Who wi!l presume to discrim- 
inate the inspiration? Blessed be the Great Head of the 
Church, its hymnology has hitherto been a perennial inspira- 
tion of its spiritual life. The great gift of sacred song has 
been restricted to no age or nation: some great voice has ever 
been heard attesting its endowment with ‘the gift and faculty 
divine.’ And it were as foolish as it would be presumptuons 
to refuse its later products. The ever varying and ever devel- 
oping spiritual life of each generation will necessarily adapt 
and create its own hymnology; and the presumption is, the 
inspiration of the later Christian ages will be more precious 
than that of the earlier. The ever enriching thought — the 
ever enlarging experience—the ever deepening sanctity of 
the Church, will produce a richer, nobler song.”’ 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book is the first 
under the section, ‘ Why should we sing?’ The caption is, 
‘We should praise God for what he is in himself and for 
what he is to us.” We must pass over it with the quotation 
of a paragraph or two: 

‘ Jehovah, it is true, is just; but he is not tyrannical. Be 
fore his wrath smites, his love wooes. He inflicts vengeance, 
but only upon those who have rebelliously trampled upon his 
goodness. How shall we compute or measure the exuber- 
ant, unparalleled, unspeakable wealth of the Divine love? 
We survey as far as we can the innumerable rivers of benefi- 
cence which flow out from this grand, exhaustless Reservoir, 
and, overwhelmed with wonder and gratitude, we exclaim: 

“Tts streams the whole creation reach!” 


‘The mercy of God is certainly to us the most enchanting 
form of his goodness—the most gracious display of his love. 
The history of the angels—their holiness and happiness— 
is, indeed, a shining record of the goodness of God. The 
story of man’s stay in Eden has his unutterable love both for 
its warp and woof. But we are overwhelmed with pleasing 
astonishment when we call to mind the fall of man, and the 
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fact that he has devised means whereby his banished ones 
are brought back to his loving embrace. 

‘If it were possible for us to get beyond the domain of the 
King Eternal; if we could forget that he is the author of our 
being and the father of our mercies ; if from our remote stand- 
point we could view the character and works of Jehovah as 
disinterested spectators, even then we should be filled with 
awe and wonder at the contemplation of a spectacle so august 
and glorious. We should be excited, attracted — sweetly and 
powerfully drawn toward this embodiment of unlimited power 
and goodness, directed by infinite wisdom. But if this would 
be the effect of a distant, and merely abstract view of the 
Deity, what must be the emotions of the soul when, under the 
influence of the Spirit, we sing — 

“This awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love; 


He will send down his heavenly powers, 
To carry us above!” 


‘O how expressive of condescending regard is that word 
Mercy! Literally —the pain of His heart. We read of His 
“tender mercies,” and of “the riches of His goodness.”’ 

The last chapter in the volume shows ‘ The Power of Song,’ 
as an additional reason why we should sing. The effect of 
song is forcibly illustrated by quite a number of historical 
narratives. 

The evil spirit was driven away from Saul by David’s 
harp. ‘The hand of the Lord’ came upon Elisha, and he 
prophesied, when the minstrels played. Musicians were held 
in high esteem by the Druids. The Spartan soldiers, before 
going on a military expedition, were summoned to the tent of 
Tyrtasus to listen to his martial songs. Terpander, by means 
of music, appeased a violent sedition amoug the Spartans. 
William the Conquerer was accompanied by minstrels at the 
battle of Hastings. A song influenced Murad IV to stop the 
massacre of the citizens of Bagdad, which he had previously 
ordered. 

Passing over many exceedingly interesting incidents given 
by our author, we quote: 
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‘In Macao, China, near Hong Kong, the principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants is gaming. Here, on a certain occa- 
sion, a traveller found a company of gamblers in a back room 
on the upper floor of a hotel. At the table nearest him there 
was an American, about twenty-five years old, playing with 
an old man. They had been betting and drinking. While 
the gray-haired man was shuffling the cards for “ a new deal,” 
the young man, in a swaggering, careless way, sang, to a very 
pathetic tune, the following words: 

“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
Tm nearer my home to-day 
Than I've ever been before; 
Nearer the crystal gate 
Where we lay our burdens down, 
Nearer leaving my cross, 
Nearer wearing my crown.” 
Hearing the singing several gamblers looked up in surprise. 
The old man, who was dealing the cards, putting on a look of 
melancholy, stopped for a moment, gazed steadfastly at his 
partner in the game, and then dashed the whole pack of cards 
on the floor under the table. Then said he, “ Where did you 
learn that tune?” The young man pretended that he did not 
know that he had been singing. ‘ Well, no matter,” said the 
old man, “I have played my last game, and that’s the end 
of it. The cards may lie there till doomsday, and I will never 
pick them up.” The old man having won money from the 
young man, about one hundred dollars, took it out of his 
pocket, and handing it to the young man, said: “ Here, Harry, 
is your money; take it and do good with it. I shall with 
mine.” 

‘ As the traveller followed them down stairs, he saw them 
conversing by the doorway, and overheard enough to know 
that the old man was saying something about the song which 
the young man had sung. 

‘This song was, doubtless, learned at a mother’s knee, or in 
the Sunday school, and may have been the means of the sal- 
vation of these two gamblers, and of multitudes through their 
influence.’ 
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An account is given by the author of the effect of music 
upon a lion, which had, for the purpose of the experiment, 
been reduced to a starving condition. The voracious animal 
again and again dropped the meat which had been placed 
before him, to listen to the sweet sounds which were near to 
salute his ears. 

If mere sound can produce such effects, or if sacred words, 
sung by an individual, can arouse the deepest emotions of the 
soul, what effects may not be expected when the songs of Zion 
are sung in spirit and in truth by an assembly of worshippers? 

The power of song, being codrdinate with that of prayer, 
should be invoked and enthusiastically used in the great con- 
flict between the friends of Jesus and the armies of the aliens. 

In the closing paragraphs of the volume, the author carries 
us forward to the happy meeting and greeting of friends on 
the’ celestial shore, and the great concert which makes the 
heavenly arches ring. How blest are they who raise their im- 
mortal voices, and tune their golden harps 

‘Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet!’ 
What forms of beauty! What scenes of light and love! What 
voices of triumph and rapture! What visions of the ascended, 
enthroned, and glorified Redeemer! What a sublime and 
never-ceasing chorus of praise, bespeaking the adoring love of 
saints and angels as they stand before the throne of Him who 
was slain ! 

The following are the author’s concluding words: 

‘We bid all travellers to the celestial Canaan God-speed! 
We congratulate them on the blissful prospect which lies be- 
fore them; as it is said—‘“ the redeemed of the Lord shall 
return and come with singing unto Zion; and everlasting joy 
shall be upon their heads: they shall obtain gladness and joy; 
and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.” 

‘ While we live, may we all sing away our sorrows, and may 
death be to us but a quaver rest in the song of Redemption. 
O, that it may ultimately be said to us—‘“ Awake and Sing, 
ye that dwell in dust! ” 

‘Cherishing this “ good hope, through grace,” we repeat a 
few words from the Scriptures, and then take our leave: 
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‘God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet. 

‘Sing praises to God, sing praises; sing praises unto our 
King, sing praises: for God is the King of all the earth: sing 
ye praises with understanding.’ 





Art. VIII.—1. History of Protestant Theology, particularly 
in Germany. By Dr. I. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology 
at Berlin. Translated by George Robson, M. A., Inverness 
and Sophia Taylor. In two volumes. Edinburg: T. & T. 
Clark. 1871. 
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odism. By Robert Southey, pe Poet Laureate, etc., etc. 
Two volumes in one. New York: George Long. 1820. 


. History of the Religious Movement of the Fighteenth Cen- 
tury called Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. In 
three volumes. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


. Symbolism ; or, Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences 
between Catholics and Protestants, as evidenced by their 
Symbolical Writings. By John Adam Moehler, D. D., 
Dean of Wurtzburg, and Professor of Theology at the 
University of Munich. Translated from the German. 
New York: Edward Dunigan. 1844. 


In reading (while yet a boy) Southey’s Zife of Wesley, we 
were deeply interested in his account of the ‘Church of the 
Moravian Brotherhood.’ We have never since ceased to feel 
profoundly interested in all that relates to that very remark- 
able religious community; an interest which has recently 
been reawakened by Dr. Dorner’s History of Protestant The- 
ology. We shall, accordingly, introduce the following notice, 
with the two or three pages devoted to them in the great work 
of Dr. Dorner: 

‘Count Zinzendorf and his followers,’ says he, ‘ consciously 
turned away from the legal spirit which became increasingly 
dominant in the Pietism of Halle, and which claimed submis- 
sion rather by negative restrictions than in a creative manner. 
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They sought compensation in the directness and originality of 
the religious feeling, and thus again laid hold on that mystic 
element in the principle of the Reformation which had retreated 
in Pietism. This they did, however, not in the solitary and 
isolated manner of those mystics who were constantly appear- 
ing in evangelical Christendom, besides the general professors 
of its doctrines and practice. On the contrary, the great en- 
dowments of Zinzendorf united to this spirit of peace and love, 
this retirement into one’s own heart, a more vigorous spirit of 
association, and greater power of organization, than Pietism 
ever possessed. Zinzendorf, born 1700, originated in his com- 
munity, which, though separate from the Church, was free 
from a sectarian spirit, an organization inapplicable, indeed, to 
great national Churches, yet partly presupposing and partly 
fertilizing them. By uniting different evangelical confessions, 
as merely varying forms of expression, he endeavored to insti- 
tute a typical evangelical union. 

‘The stock, indeed, of the Church of the Brethren was fur- 
nished by the Moravian Brethren, those remnants of the 
Hussites, nay, of the Waldenses, which persecution had left. 
Through Zinzendorf, however, the Lutheran element was more 
decidedly engrafted upon this stock, and though his followers 
united themselves externally to no national Lutheran Church, 
they still inwardly regarded themselves as adherents to the 
Confession of Augsburg, while he himself passed an examina- 
tion by the faculty of Tiibingen, and was also an ordained 
preacher. But they found a sectarian narrowness in the scho- 
lasticism of Lutheran theology, and sought to enlarge the 
heart and widen the horizon of those who regarded their own 
particular Church as the whole and sole Church of Christ. 
By this advocacy of that principle of inward catholicity, which 
no particular Church, however large its extent, can deny with- 
out becoming, either in its avowed notions or secret practice, 
of a sectarian and separatist spirit, the Church of the Brethren 
fulfilled a high and holy duty to evangelical Christendom, 
which it is one chief sign of a spurious churchmanship to mis. 
conceive. Like a consecrated vestal, she cherished the sacred 
flame on her own hearth in times of wide-spread darkness and 
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deadness in divine things. Joy in their common Saviour, a 
heartiness of feeling which showed itself fruitful in liturgical 
compositions, in sacred poetry and music — though it must be 
confessed that it sometimes exchanged the dignified ecclesias- 
tical style for one too familiar—so moulded together the hearts 
of believers, though of different confessions, that they longed 
to have their inward unity reflected in their outward congre- 
gational life. Hence, while Pietism was a more strict instructor, 
the Church of the Brethren, with its gentle rule of love, dis- 
played a positive and creative power of organization. They 
felt the love of God to be in Christ a love which was very near 
and very human. In Christ, whom they worship as the holy 
Son of Man, because, according to Zinzendorf, the Divine 
Logos humbled Himself in Mary, that He might become hn- 
man in her, they feel the very beating of the pulse of Divine 
Jove. Zinzendorf regards Christ as God voluntarily laying 
aside His power, as in the reality of His life on earth wholly 
and entirely man, as since His exaltation the representation of 
God, in whom the whole Trinity is, so to speak, united. They 
specially celebrate the sufferings of the Divine Son of Man, 
though their acts of worship in this respect sometimes degene- 
rate to the theatrical. With regard to the inner life, they 
insist that God condescends to dwell in the heart, in the central 
point of human life. Happy in this pious feeling, in intercourse 
with the Redeemer, the Church of the Brethren has little in- 
terest in theology, and the principle of faith bore but little fruit 
in this respect. But far from a lively and joyful persuasion of 
justification and all-sufficient redemption being absent in Zin- 
zendorf, it is just this which forms the very centre of his piety. 
The fullness of his personal faith and experience inclines to- 
ward an emancipation from the formal principle, or at least 
toward a diminution of its authority. He tolerates very free 
views of inspiration, and ventures upon opinions which, 
especially with regard to St. Paul, are very latitudinarian. 
Nor is he less indifferent with regard to a definite code of 
morality than to a distinct system of doctrine. In religious 
matters he rather loses sight of righteousness and holiness, and 
of the corresponding feeling of reverence, those deeper tones, 
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as it were, of Christian harmony in favor of a certain familiarity 
of expression which, in the language of the Moravian hymns 
and worship, often degenerates to the trifling. Even Antino- 
mian tendencies were for a time visible; these, however, for- 
tunately disappeared. Attention was directed to these defects 
by such men as E. B. Léscher, Baumgarten of Halle, Fresenius 
of Frankfort, P. G. Walsh of Jena, and others, and especially 
by the profound and right-minded Bengel. Bengel’s expostu- 
lations, in particular, were well received, and after a while the 
Church collected its strength to strive after greater purity, an 
evidence of which is furnished in doctrinal respects by Spangen- 
berg’s Idea fidea fratrum. It was not, however, till the ap- 
pearance of its great disciple, Schleirmacher, that it became of 
high importance to the whole Evangelical Church.’ 

Now, in this sketch of the historian, we have fairly presented, 
in one picture, the good, bad, and indifferent pertaining to the 
character of the Moravians. If Mr. Southey has less to say of 
the deep, earnest, and evangelical piety of these people, breath- 
ing always, when circumstances would permit, the ‘spirit of 
peace and love,’ he dwells at far greater length, and with far 
greater severity, on the defects of their literature. But, in 
spite of his prejudices against their religion, and his well- 
founded aversion to their literature, he could not remain in- 
sensible to the simple, grand, and heroic elements of character 
which are everywhere, from first to last, displayed in their pro- 
foundly interesting and pathetic history. Accordingly, he says, 
‘Few religious communities may look back upon their history 
with so much satisfaction as the United Brethren. In the 
ninth century Christianity was introduced into Bohemia, from 
Greece. When Bohemia was united to the empire of Otho I., 
the people were brought under the yoke of Rome, and com- 
pelled to receive a liturgy which they did not understand. 
Their first king, Uratislas, remonstrated against this, and en- 
treated the Pope that the Church service might continue 
to be performed in the language of the country. The Pope 
replied: “ Dear son, know that we can by no means grant your 
request ; for having frequently searched the Holy Scriptures, 
we have discovered that it has pleased, and still pleases, 
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Almighty God to direct his worship to be conducted in hidden 
language. For if it were performed in a manner altogether 
intelligible, it might easily be exposed to contempt; or if im- 
perfectly understood by half-learned persons, it might happen 
that by hearing and contemplating the word too frequently, 
errors might be engendered in the hearts of the people, which 
would not easily be eradicated. Therefore, what your people 
ignorantly require, can in nowise be conceded to them; and 
we now forbid by the power of God and his holy apostle Peter.” 
The Papacy prevailed, because it was supported by the secular 
power; but many still retained the custom of their fathers; 
and when some of the Waldenses sought refuge from persecu- 
tion in Bohemia, they found people who, if not in fellowship 
with them, were disposed to receive their doctrines. The 
ground was thus ready for the seed when Wicklif’s writings 
were introduced. These writings produced a more immediate 
effect there than they did in England; and Bohemia gave to 
reformed religion, in Huss the first, and in Jerome, the most 
illustrious of its martyrs.’ 

Where, then, did his Holiness, after searching the Holy 
Scriptures, discover that it is pleasing to Almighty God that 
his word should be concealed from the people? Did he derive 
it from the commission to the twelve apostles, St. Peter among 
the rest, to go ‘and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost?’ 
If, indeed, his Holiness had not forgotten that commission, or 
letter of instructions, he must have seen that it was precisely 
in the office of teaching all nations, and not of keeping all 
nations in darkness, that Christ promised to be with St. Peter, 
and the other apostles, always, ‘even unto the end of the world.’ 

‘ Dear son,’ said the Holy Father, ‘ what your people ignor- 
antly require can in no wise be conceded to them.’ They can 
worship God neither in their own way, nor in their own lan- 
guage. ‘ We now forbid it by the power of God and his holy 
Apostle Peter.’ But the poor, ignorant people did not know 
that the Pope was infallible. Hence, in their great blindness, 
they preferred to worship God in their own language to the 
authority of his Holiness; and, consequently, they were en- 
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lightened, not by the Holy Scriptures which had opened the 
eyes of the Pope, but by the flash of swords and the flame of 
faggots. ‘The story of the religious war which ensued,’ says 
Mr. Southey, ‘ ought to be written in a popular form, and read 
in all countries. No portion of history exemplifies more strik- 
ingly the impolicy of persecution, the madness of fanaticism, 
and the crimes and consequences of anarchy. And these 
awful lessons would be rendered more impressive by the 
heroic circumstances with which they were connected; for 
greater intrepidity was never displayed than by those peas- 
ants who encountered armed enemies with no better weapons 
than their flails.’ 

‘More than three hundred years had passed,’ says another 
historian, ‘since the Council of Constance had sacrificed, at 
the stake, the two noblest men of Bohemian history, Jerome 
and Huss. With Wicklif they had initiated Protestantism a 
century before Luther. Though Wicklif died without the 
honors of martyrdom, his work was apparently yet not really 
defeated ; and his bones, dug up from the grave and reduced 
to ashes, were cast on the Severn, and borne by the ocean to 
the wide world, an emblem, says a church historian, of the 
future of his opinions. The Papal persecutors, representing 
Europe at Constance, deemed that in destroying Jerome and 
Huss they had extinguished the new movement, on the Conti- 
nent at least; but “God’s thoughts are not as man’s thoughts.” 
A spark from the stake at Constance lit up at last the flame 
of Methodism in England, and is extending over the world in 
our day like fire in stubble. 

‘The princes and prelates had hardly retired from Constance 
when the people, always truer than the great of the earth in 
their instinctive appreciation of great truths, rose throughout 
Bohemia to defend the opinions and avenge the death of their 
martyred teachers. Armed with flails, they marched victuri- 
ously against trained armies, for they were fighting for the 
right of themselves and of their children to the word of God 
and its sacraments. A nobleman of the court, Count Ziska, 
placed himself at their head, and, organizing them into a 
formidable army, fought against the Emperor Sigismund for 
13 
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the independence of Bohemia. He had lost one eye; the 
remaining one was destroyed by an arrow in battle about a 
year after the war began; but, when no longer able to see, 
he still lead his triumphant peasants from victory to victory. 
Mounting a cask in the camp, the sightless hero prepared 
them for battle by his eloquent appeals. The Emperor in- 
vaded Bohemia, but Ziska totally defeated him. The blind 
commander invaded Austria and Hungary. His victory at 
Arssig placed the Austrian dominions at his mercy. He 
foundéd among his peasant-heroes the modern science of forti- 
fication ; he held at bay the arms of all Germany; he restored 
the independence of Bohemia, extinguished factions, and 
achieved eleven victories in pitched. battles. Apparently 
immortal in war, he fell at last by the plague; but ordered, 
it is said, that his skin should be converted into drum-heads, 
to be beat in the marches of his soldiers. Eleven years after 
his death did they maintain the desperate struggle. After 
numerous scenes of fanaticism and terror on both sides, it was 
concluded at last by the treaty of Prague, nearly twenty years 
subsequent to the martyrdom of Jerome and Huss. That 
treaty conceded the most important religious demands of the 
Bohemians, but the Papal party afterward denied them. The 
Hussites were depressed, persecuted, and exiled; and it seemed 
at times that the movement had been defeated, and that “ the 
blood of the martyrs” could not, in this instance at least, be 
said to be “the seed of the Church.” It is not necessary, in 
order to vindicate a maxim which has so often been the boast 
of Christian virtue and suffering, to trace the influence of the 
Wicklifite and Hussite movements on the “Great Reforma- 
tion” a century later. The Bohemian Reformation, though 
repressed, was not extinguished. It had its own peculiar 
effect on the world, and has it to-day. Many families lin- 
gered in Bohemia and Moravia from generation to genera- 
tion, retaining in humble obscurity the truth for which the 
Constance martyrs had burned. A half century after their 
martyrdom the prisons of Bohemia groaned with the sufferings 
of their faithful followers. Five years later they were again 
ruthlessly hunted down by persecution. They were declared 
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outlaws; were expatriated and despoiled of their property. 
‘The sick and aged were driven out of their homes, and many 
perished of cold and hunger. Some expired in dungeons, 
others were tortured and burned, and the remnant took refuge 
in the thickest forests, where, fearing discovery during the 
day, they kindled their fires only by night, and around them 
spent the hours in watching, in reading the Scriptures, in 
mutual exhortations, and in prayer.’ ’ 

Mr. Southey says: ‘ This struggle for reformation was made 
too soon; that under the Elector Palatine too late. His feeble 
attempt at maintaining the kingdom to which he was elected 
(the kingdom of Bohemia), ended in the loss of his hereditary 
dominions: his paternal palace, which for beauty of structure 
and situation has rarely been equalled, was destroyed, and at 
this day it is, perhaps, the most impressive of all modern ruins.. 
His family became wanderers, but his grandson succeeded to 
the British throne, and that succession secured the civil and 
religious liberties of Britain. Bohemia paid dearly for this 
final struggle; her best blood was shed by the executioner, and 
her freedom was extinguished.’ But if Frederic, in conse- 
quence of having accepted the crown of Bohemia, lost his 
hereditary dominions, and ceased to be head of the Protestant 
cause in Germany, his wandering family gave a mighty mon- 
arch to the throne of Britain, which, from that day to this, has 
stood — and may she forever stand! —the centre and the glory 
of the Protestant world. 

After having described the cruelty and oppression, the rapine 
and robbery, practiced on the Bohemians, Professor Ranke, in 
his History of the Popes, adds: ‘ The rebels were pardoned 
on the instant of their conversion ; but the refractory — those 
who could not be persuaded, and refused to yield to the admo- 
nitions of the clergy — had soldiers quartered in their houses, 
“to the end,” as the nuncio declares in express terms, “ that 
their vexations might enlighten their understandings.”’ Can 
it be said of this vicegerent of Christ, then, that ‘In him was 
life, the life was the light of men?’ His ‘dear son’ asked for 
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‘the light of life,’ and the good father gave them the dark- 
ness of death. 

‘ As matters had gone in Bohemia,’ continues Ranke, ‘so they 
did now proceed in Moravia. The end was, indeed, attained 
with more faci:ity in the latter country, where Cardinal 
Dietrichstein, being at the same time Bishop of Olmiitz and 
governor of the province, brought both the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers to bear with all their forces combined on the 
point to be gained. There was, however, one difficulty pecu 
liar to that country to be overcome. The nobles would not 
permit themselves to be deprived of the Moravian Brethren, 
whose services, whether domestic or agricultural, were invalu- 
able, and whose settlements were the most prosperous districts 
in the country. They found advocates even in the emperor’s 
privy council. The nuncio and the principle he represented 
were nevertheless victorious; nearly fifty thousand of the Mo- 
ravians were expatriated.’ 

But, although persecuted, and crushed, and bleeding, and 
driven into the abodes of wild beasts, they were not entirely 
exterminated ; and their cause is not lost. They still live; and 
their influence is, this day, most conspicuous, and powerfully 
felt in some of the grandest movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,.as well as in those of the eighteenth century. Let us, 
then, in the first place, trace their influence on the theatre of 
the world’s great movements; and, in the second place, consider 
the character of the Church to which this wonderful influence 
is due. 

These persecuted Bohemians were men of one Book. Hence, 
with all their want of elegant literature, they ‘gave the first 
printed Bible to the world, and the oldest version in any lan- 
guage.’ A greater gift this, we venture to affirm, than all the 
splendid productions of Mr. Southey’s fascinating pen. Nor 
is this all; for they ‘ established presses at three different places 
for the purpose of printing the Bible, and had issued three 
editions before Luther appeared.’ Thus, while such men lived, 
the Pope, though armed with ‘the power of God and of his 
holy apostle Peter,’ as well as with the power of earthly 
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princes and potentates, could not chain the Bible or extin- 
guish the light of the world. He could not extinguish it 
even in the province of Moravia. Hence, one century after 
the fifty thousand Moravians—the remnant of a brave and 
heroic people— had been expatriated and driven from their 
nation, Christian David, an earnest-minded carpenter, wandered 


_ forth from Moravia, at the-head of a little band of ten persons, 


in quest of the liberty of conscience which he could not find 
at home. Guided by a kind Providence, they reached, finally, 
Bertholsdorf, in Lusatia, of which the noble Count Zinzendorf 
was then the lord. The Count was absent, but Heitz, his 
major-domo, gave the Christian pilgrims a warm welcome. 
‘He led them to a place where it was intended they should 
build. It was a piece of ground near a hill called the Hutberg, 
or Watch-Hill, on the high road to Zittau. The site had little 
to recommend it; it was overgrown with brakes and brambles, 
and there was a want of water. Heitz, the major-domo, had 
gone there twice before sunrise to observe the rising of the 
vapors, and observe from thence in what part a well might be 
dug with most likelihood of success; and on these occasions 
he had prayed fervently that these measures for the benefit 
of these poor fugitives might be successful, and had resolved 
that he would build the first house in the name of the Lord. 

When they came to the ground, Christian David [the 
carpenter], striking his axe into one of the trees, exclaimed, 
“ Here hath the sparrow found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts.”’! And 
that house of the sparrow, O Christian David! shall be known 
among men as long as Solomon’s Temple; and thy name shall, 
in all ages, receive more honorable mention than that of Solo- 
mon himself! 

‘ The first tree was felled on the 17th of June, 1722, and on 
the 7th of October they entered their first house. “ May God 
bless the work,” said the major-domo, in the report which he 
transmitted to his master, “ according to His loving kindness, 
and grant that your excellency may build a city on the Watch 
Hill [Hutberg], which may not only stand under the Lord’s 
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guardianship, but where all the inhabitants may stand on the 
watch of the Lord!” [Herrn Hut.] In allusion, also, to the 
name of the ground, he preached at the dedication of the 
house upon the text from Isaiah: “I will set watchmen upon 
thy walls, O Jerusalem! which shall never hold their peace 
day nor night; ye that make mention of the Lord keep not 
silence, and give Him no rest till He establish, and till He 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” From these circum- 
stances the settlement which was thus formed obtained the 
well-known name of Herrnhut, the Watch of the Lord.’? 

Zinzendorf, who, during these transactions, was absent in 
search of a wife, returned to his estates with his young bride. 
‘ He saw from the road, equally to his surprise and satisfaction, 
a house in the wood ; upon which he stopped, went in to bid 
the Moravians welcome, and fell on his knees with them and 
prayed. Shortly afterward he took possession of the mansion 
which had been built for him at Bertholsdorf. Here he col- 
lected around him a knot of religious friends, among others, 
Baron Frederic de Walteville, his fellow-student under Profes- 
sor Franke [in Halle], and who, like himself, had imbibed the 
spirit of Pietism from their tutor. The Lady Joanna de Zetz- 
shenitz also came there, whom the Barron afterward married. 
She brought some girls to be educated under his care, and 
thus laid the foundation of what was subsequently called the 
Economy of Girls at Herrnhut.? The kinsmen of the Mora- 
vian emigrants were questioned by their lords, the Jesuits of 
Olmiitz, concerning the flight of their relations, and having 
undergone some imprisonment on that account, and being 
threatened with inquisition, because, after their release, they 
had requested leave to emigrate also, they thought it best 
to abandon their possessions and fly to the same place of 
refuge.’* ‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Stevens, ‘the forest sanctuary be- 
came the home of hundreds, not only of the remnants of the 
old Bohemian Protestants, but of devout men from many 
parts of Europe.’ 

But the sparrow, it seems, was not destined to enjoy her 
home in the wilderness, nor the swallow her nest in the bram- 
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bles. ‘ By this time,’ continues Mr. Southey, ‘the establish- 

ment at Herrnhut had excited much curiosity in Germany. 

In one day above fifty letters were received soliciting infor- 

mation concerning it, and many visitors, among whom were 

persons of high rank, came to see things with their own eyes. 

The new community was attacked also from various quarters. 

A Jesuit began the war, and there were Lutheran divines 

who entered into it upon the same side. Count Zinzendorf 
was too wise to engage in controversy himself. “The world 

hates me,” said he; “that is but natural: some of my mother’s 
children are angry with me; this is grievous. The former is 
not of sufficient importance to me that I should lose my time 
with it; and the others are too important to me to put them, 
to shame by an answer.” But although his own conduct was 

more uniformly discreet than that of any other founder of a 
Christian community (2¢ would be wronging the Moravian 

Brethren to designate them as a sect), he was involved in diffi- 
culties by the indiscretion of others, and the jealousy of the 
government under which he lived. He was, therefore, ordered 
to sell his estates, and afterward banished. Against the first 
of these mandates he had provided by conveying his estates to 
his wife; and though he was soon permitted to return to his 
own country, yet as the Brethren were only continuing in 
Saxony upon sufferance, it was judged advisable to enlarge 
themselves by establishing colonies in countries where the 
magistrates would not interfere with them, and no foreign 
prince would interfere with their protectors. When the Count 
resigned his estates, he devoted himself from that time wholly 
to the service of the Lord, and more especially among that 
congregation of exiles which God had committed to his care, 
and, which he regarded as a parish destined to him from eter- 
nity.’? ca ve & ss , 

‘It is seldom,’ continues Mr. Southey, ‘that a German of 
high birth enters into holy orders. Hitherto, perhaps, the 
Count had retained something of the pride of birth. Upon 
this repulse the last remains were subdued. Under the name 
of De Freydek, which, though it was one of his titles, suffi- 
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ciently disguised him, he went as a private tutor into a mer- 
chant’s family at Stralsund, that he might pass through the 
regular examination of the clergy in that character as a can- 
didate in divinity; and having preached and been approved 
in that city, he was ordained at Tubingen, resigning his 
Danish order, because he was not permitted to wear it in the 
pulpit. Missionaries were now sent abroad from Herrnhut, 
and colonies established in various parts of the Continent. 
Nitschmann was consecrated at Berlin by Jablousky and his 
colleagues, to be a bishop or senior of the Moravian Brethren, 
and in the ensuing year he and Jablousky, in the same city, 
consecrated the Count. He had previously been in England 
to consult with Archbishop Potter whether or no there would 
be any objection on the part of the Church of England to 
employing the Brethren as their missionaries in Georgia. The 
reply of that learned and liberal prelate was, that the Mora- 
vian Brethren were an Apostolical and Episcopal Church, not 
sustaining any doctrines repugnant to the Church of England; 
that they, therefore, could not with propriety, nor ought to 
be hindered from preaching the gospel to the heathen. And, 
after the Count had been consecrated, the Archbishop addressed 
to him a letter.’ 

It was while on their voyage to America as missionaries that 
Wesley, by a singular providence, was brought into contact 
‘with ‘the Herrnhutters’ (as they are sometimes contemptu- 
ously called); for he himself sailed on the same vessel as a 
missionary to the Indians of Georgia. He was then a High 
Churchman, and, as he was soon made to believe, still an 
unregenerate man. The impression made on his mind and 
heart by the simple beauty of the religious life of the Mora- 
vians is described by Mr. Wesley in his Journal, a descrip- 
tion which has been copied by all his biographers— by 
Southey, by Watson, by Stevens, and by various other writers. 
‘On the passage,’ says Watson, in his Life of Wesley, ‘ they 
had several storms, in which Mr. Wesley felt that the fear of 
death had not been taken away from him, and concluded, 
therefore, that he was not fit to die; on the contrary, he 
greatly admired the absence of all slavish dread in the Ger- 
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mans. He says, “I had long before observed the great seri- 
ousness of their behavior. Of their humility they had given 
a continual proof, by performing those servile offices for the 
other passengers which none of the English would undertake, 
for which they desired and would receive no pay, saying it 
was ‘good for their proud hearts, and their loving Saviour had 
done more for them.’ And every day had given them occa- 
sion of showing a meekness which no injury could move. If 
they were pushed, struck, or thrown down, they rose again 
and went away; but no complaint was found in their mouth. 
There was now an opportunity of trying whether they were 
delivered from a spirit of fear, as well as from that of pride, 
anger, and revenge. In the midst of the psalm wherewith 
their service began, the sea. broke over, split the main sail in 
pieces, covered the ship, and poured in between the decks as 
if the great deep had already swallowed us up. A terrible 
screaming began among the English. The Germans caimly 
sung on. I asked one of them afterward,‘ Was you not 
afraid?’ He answered,‘I thank God, no.’ I asked, ‘ But 
were not your women and_ children afraid?’ He replied 
mildly, ‘No; our women and children are not afraid to 
die. 9991 

Now, this was nothing new under the sun. True believers 
have, in all ages, realized in their own hearts and lives the 
glorious words of St. Paul, that ‘being justified by faith we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ: by 
whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.’ St. Paul 
not only preached, but he also practiced, this sublime doctrine. 
Hence, when he had been beaten with many stripes, and cast 
into prison, he made its dark cells resound at midnight with 
a song of ‘ praises unto God.’ He ‘could glory in tribulation.’ 
St. Paul had, like Mr. Wesley, witnessed an actual instance 
of this sublime power of the the principle of faith, in the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, before he had learned to practice it himself. 
Often as Mr. Wesley, however, had read the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the Acts of the Apostles, the power of faith 
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seems to have been wholly unknown to him; and he only 
began to realize it as something strange and wonderful when 
he saw it before him in ‘the living epistle’ of the humble 
Herrnhutters. He beheld, in these persecuted outcasts of the 
earth, the secret of life. When, in the wild fury of the storm, 
the vessel seemed swallowed up in the great deep, he heard 
the English scream with terror, and the Moravians sing on 
just as if nothing had happened, he took his place at their 
feet, and became their pupil. 

The lesson which he there learned, and the meditations to 
which they led, are feelingly described by himself. By the most 
infallible of proofs — that of his consciousness — he tells us ‘ he 
was convinced of his having no such faith in Christ as pre- 
vented his heart from being troubled ;’ and he earnestly prays 
to be saved by such a faith as implies peace in life and death. 
‘IT went to America to convert the Indians; but O, who shall 
convert me! Who is he that will deliver me from this evil 
heart of unbelief? I have a fair summer religion; I can talk 
well, nay, and believe myself, while no danger is present; but 
let death look me in the face, and my spirit is troubled, nor 
can I say, “ To die is gain.”’ 

When the thought whispered in Mr. Wesley’s conscience, 
that the humble Herrnhutters, so patient in life and so serene 
in the jaws of death, must possess some wonderful secret 
wholly unknown to himself, he did not permit the pride of 
his heart, great as it naturally was, to silence ‘ the still small 
voice.’ He was too direct, too earnest, and too honest with 
himself, to cherish, for a moment, so murderous a design on 
the best interests of his soul. We see him, on the contrary, 
engaged in a diligent search for the great, wonder-working 
secret of his comparatively ignorant companions. His inter- 
views and conversations with Peter Béhler, one of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, in London; his visit to Herrnhut; his child-like 
and devout attention to the preaching of Christian David, the 
carpenter, are all beautiful incidents in the life of this truly 
great man. His seeking and praying was not in vain. He 
found the glad gospel of justification. Henceforth there was 
no more fear of death in his soul. For, ‘ being justified by 
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faith,’ he ‘had peace with God’—a peace that passeth all 
understanding — and he evermore ‘ rejoiced in the hope of the 
glory of God.’ Wesee him, like Christian in Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, going down ‘the dark valley of the shadow of death,’ 
and there, more than ever, rejoicing in ‘ the hope of the glory 
of God.’ He then became a Christian warrior; and labored 
with a desire stronger than death to impart to every soul of 
man the great hope that animated his own bosom. With a 
heart always fearless, and an exterior always calm, he shook 
all England with the thunders of his eloquence. Mr. Southey 
mentions it, as a proof of his ‘great ambition,’ that ‘he would 
have converted the whole world, if he could.’ Most assuredly 
he would; and so would the humblest Herrnhutter that ever 
lived. But the motives of such men are wholly unknown to 
writers like Mr. Southey. ‘hey are as great a mystery to 
them as is the glad gospel of justification itself. 

Dr. Johnson, speaking of the comparisons drawn between 
the preaching in the Church and that of the Methodists, said: 
‘I never treated the ministry of Whitefield with contempt; I 
believe he did good. But when familiarity and noise claim 
the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must beat 
down such pretensions.’+ The Methodists were, no doubt, 
under great obligations to Dr. Johnson for not having ‘ treated 
their ministry with contempt.’ But when, in the hour of 
death, his great soul was shaken by terrors greater than those 
under which the English screamed out in the frightful jaws of 
an angry ocean, how gladly would he have exchanged all his 
‘knowledge, and art, and elegance,’ for the hope of an ignor- 
ant Herrnhutter, or Methodist. If, instead of despising the 
rude ministry of the Methodists (as he calls it), in comparison 
with ‘the knowledge, art, and elegance’ of the Church, he had, 
like Mr. Wesley, condescended to listen to some poor Christian 
David, then he, too, might have found the peace that passeth 
all understanding, and learned to ‘ rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.’ We are glad to know, that the great moralist did, 
in his last hour, open his heart to St. Paul’s gospel of justifi- 
cation, as so many Moravians and Methodists had done before 
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him; so that the ghastly amazement and terrors of his soul 
gave place to ‘the hope that maketh not ashamed.’ When 
that gospel, till then a profound mystery to his mighty mind, 
broke, with all the radiance of heaven, on his dark and 
troubled spirit, his fears vanished, and he ‘fell asleep in 
Jesus.” Mr. Southey, with his vast ‘stores of knowledge’ 
and his ‘inimitable art,’ has many ‘elegant’ flings at the 
Methodistic doctrine of sudden conversions. But we hope 
that, in the case of the great Samuel Johnson, at least, it was 
realized. 

Mr. Wesley preserved, in his journal, one of Christian 
David’s sermons. We are glad he did. We are glad to learn 
what this accomplished graduate of the University of Oxford, 
who had, with all his ‘ knowledge, art, and elegance,’ gone to 
Herrnhut to graduate in the Gospel, brought away with him 
from the University of Christian David, the carpenter. ‘ Dur- 
ing his stay there,’ says Mr. Southey, ‘ Christian David arrived. 
Wesley had heard much of this extraordinary man, and was 
prepared to expect great benefit from his conversation. When 
he mentions his arrival in the journal, he adds, “ O, may God 
make him a messenger of glad tidings!” “Four times,” he 
says, “ I enjoyed the blessing of hearing him preach, and every 
time he chose the very subject which I should have desired 
had I spoken to him before.” This was his doctrine concern- 
ing the ground of faith: “ You must be humbled before God; 
you must have a broken and contrite heart. But observe, this 
is not the foundation! It is not this by which you are justi- 
fied. This is not the righteousness, it is no part of the right- 
eousness, by which you are reconciled unto God. This is 
nothing to your justification. The remission of your sins is 
not owing to this cause, either in whole or in part. Nay, it 
may hinder justification, if you build anything upon it. To 
think you must be more contrite, more humble, more grieved, 
more sensible of the weight of sin before you can be justified, 
is to lay your contrition, your grief, your humiliation, for the 
foundation of your being justified, at least for a part of it. 
Therefore, it hinders your justification, and a hindrance it is 
which must be removed. The right foundation is not your 
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contrition (though that is not your own), not your righteous- 
ness, nothing of your own ; nothing that is wrought in you by 
the Holy Ghost; but it is something without you—the right- 
eousness and the blood of Christ. For this is the word, “to 
him that believeth on God, that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.’ This, then, do if you would 
lay aright foundation: Go straight to Christ with all your 
ungodliness ; tell Him, Thou whose eyes are as a flame of fire 
searching my heart, seest that I am ungodly! I plead nothing 
else. I do not say I am humble or contrite, but I am ungodly, 
therefore bring me to Him that justifieth the ungodly! Let 
Thy blood be the propitiation for me! Here is a mystery; 
here the wise men of the world are lost; it is foolishness unto 
them.” 

Now, here ‘ the doctrine of justification by faith alone’ is as 
clearly set forth as it was done by Bishop McIlvaine himself, 
or any other evangelical divine. At the same time that Chris- 
tian David was preaching this doctrine at Herrnhut, in Lusatia, 
the greatest mind which the New World had ever produced, 
was also preaching it in the wilds of North America. Anda 
more exhaustive, or more conclusive, or more unanswerable 
argument, has never proceeded from the pen of man than that 
in which President Edwards demonstrated ‘the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone,’ by the everlasting gospel of St. 
Paul. His great discourse, too, consisting of 105 octavo pages, 
is based on the text of Christian David: ‘ But to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness.’* It was nothing new 
under the sun, however, that this doctrine was foolishness to 
Mr. Southey ; just as great foolishness, indeed, as it had been 
to Dr. Johnson himself, until he came to die. But it is, never- 
theless, the wisdom of God, and ‘ the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek.’ 

‘Wesley,’ continues Mr. Southey, ‘who wrote down the sub- 
stance of this discourse, did not, perhaps, immediately perceive 
how easily this doctrine might be most mischievously abused ; 
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but he saw at once with what forcible effect it might be 
preached, and it will be seen how well he profited by the les- 
son.’ But if Wesley did not see how ‘easily this doctrine 
might be most mischievously abused,’ he saw several things 
which were hid from the eyes of Mr. Southey. He saw that, 
however great a mystery this doctrine might be to the wise 
and prudent, it was the great world-regenerating principle of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. For having experienced, in his own 
heart and life, its renovating and gladdening power, he could 
not doubt that it was destined, under God, to renew the world, 
and irradiate the souls of men with ‘a hope full of immor- 
tality.’ It is curious to observe how — after Mr. Wesley had 
thus realized, in his own heartfelt experience, the freeness, 
the fullness, the glory, and the power of the gospel — all his 
High Church notions drooped and fell from his mind, not 
otherwise than as the effete feathers of a bird are moulted 
from her wings. 

All things became new to his mind. He had ‘ refused,’ says 
Mr. Stevens, ‘ to recognize any baptism which was performed 
by a clergyman who had not received episcopal ordination, 
and insisted on rebaptizing such children as had otherwise 
received that sacrament. His rigor extended even so far as to 
refuse the Lord’s Supper to one of the most devout men of 
the settlement, who had not been baptized by an episcopally 
ordained minister; and the burial service itself was denied to 
such as died with what he deemed unorthodox baptism.’* . Mr. 
Wesley himself alludes, with astonishment, to these ‘ orthodox’ 
follies of High Church zeal. In his Journal for September 
29, 1749, he gives a letter from John Martin Bolzius, and 
adds: ‘ What a truly Christian piety and simplicity breathe 
in these lines!’ And yet this very man, when I was at Savan- 
nah, did I refuse to admit to the Lord’s table, because he was 
not baptized; that is, not baptized by a minister who had been 
episcopally ordained. Can any one carry High Church zeal 
higher than this? And how well have I since been beaten 
with mine own staff?’ But if, after his conversion, his High 
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Church zeal abated, this was not because he loved the Church 
less, but Christ more. 

The universal Church, then, owes the Christian zeal of John 
Wesley to the Herrnhutters of Lusatia. How great this debt 
is we shall leave others to describe. It'is, on all hands, agreed, 
that when he appeared the spirit of piety in the Church of 
England was at its lowest ebb, and that the depravity of all 
classes of society was truly appalling. Archbishop Leighton, 
one of the most pious prelates and beautiful writers of the age, 
says of his own Church, that it was ‘a fair carcass from which 
the spirit had fled.” John Wesley was the man who, under 
God, was raised up to breathe a new life into that ‘fair car- 
cass,’ and rekindle the religious consciousness of the national 
Church. ‘That man,’ says Dr. Moehler, a learned Roman 
Catholic divine and great polemic, ‘upon whose heart the 
spiritual misery of the English people, at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, had made a deep impression, was 
John Wesley, distinguished beyond doubt by great talents, 
classical attainments, and (what is still better) by a burning 
zeal for the kingdom of God. Rightly doth his biographer 
[Southey] say that, in other times and under other circum- 
stances, he would have been the founder of a religious order, 
or areforming pope.’ But what Protestant, at least, is not 
glad that Wesley became neither the ‘founder of a religious 
order,’ nor ‘a reforming pope’? If he had, as Mr. Macaulay 
says, ‘the genius of a Richelieu for organization,’ what Pro- 
testant does not rejoice that his great talents, energy, and 
‘burning zeal for the kingdom of God,’ were all devoted to 
the development of the great religion of the future ? 

Again, says Dr. Moehler, ‘ We shall conclude with observ- 
ing, that the Methodists have acquired great merit by the 
instruction, and the religious and moral reform, of rude and 
deeply degraded classes of men; as, for instance, the colliers 
of Kingswood and the negro slaves in America It is 
worthy of remark, that on one occasion, to a minister who 
declared it impossible to convert a drunkard, and who said 
that at least no example of such a conversion had ever come 
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to his knowledge, Wesley replied, that in his society there 
were many converts of that kind. There are certain moral 
and intellectual capacities and conditions which only a certain 
style of preaching suits, and on which every other makes no 
impression. Hence, it is to be considered a great misfortune 
when, in any place, all things are modelled after a uniform 
plan. This is at once to render the Spirit inaccessible and 
inoperative, for many preachers, and many descriptions of 
people; for the Spirit delighteth, at times, even in eccentric 
forms.’ We should indeed rejoice, if the High-Church Episco- 
palians in this country could only condescend to speak of the 
Methodists with the same moderation and candor as are here 
exhibited by the great Catholic divine and polemic of Ger- 
many.’ But, perhaps, the High-Church Episcopalians, in this 
country, labor under a greater provocation to asperity than 
did Dr. Moehler ; for, if we may reason from effect to cause, 
the Spirit evidently ‘delighteth more in our eccentric form’ 
than in their regular one. 

Some thirty years ago a profound theologian of the Low 
Church party made us a present of Dr. Moehler’s Symbolism, 
with the request that we would review it. But, instead of 
complying with this request, we said to him: “ We have read 
Dr. Moehler’s tremendous polemic, and we agree with many 
of his strictures on the Protestant theology.’ We have never 
seen any occasion, or reason, to change this opinion. We have 
not been able, it is true, to agree with aJ/ his strictures on the 
Moravians, or the Methodists. But his errors (if errors they 
be) have proceeded, we are persuaded, not from any want of 
candor or love of truth on his part, but from the system of his 
Church, or from his not having sufficiently studied the doc- 
trines he has criticized. After having given a portion of 
Wesley’s doctrines, in his own words, Dr. Moehler adds: 
‘Wesley was evidently very near the truth.’ (p. 505) We 
can return the compliment. For since he has approached the 

1 Bishop Kip, in his Dowblé Witness, concludes a feeble attempt at reason- 
ing with the following petulant remark: ‘Such, then, is Methodism in this 
country—without a Church or a Ministry’ The italics are his. There is 


nothing of this kind in Dr. Moehler’s great work. We shall, ere long, pay 
our respects to the Double Witness of Bishop Kip. 
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wall of separation between us, and, after looking over it, has 
spoken so charitably of our little vineyard, we can most cheer- 
fully respond, ‘ Moehler was evidently very near the truth.’ 

We are sure that Dr. Moehler, if he were living, would not 
censure the freedom with which we have spoken of his ‘ good 
father,’ the Pope, by whom the Moravians were destroyed ; 
since he himself has ‘ acknowledged that before the Reforma- 
tion the papal chair was occupied by men whom hell had 
devoured.’ * 

Dr. Dorner devotes only four pages of his great history to 
Methodism. ‘ While the learned,’ says he, ‘ were thus engaged 
either in fruitless contentions or injurious compromises, and 
while the very defenders of revelation were losing sight of the 
vital points of religion, a practical religious movement origi- 
nated in the midst of the English nation. We speak of 
Methodism, which not only attained great importance in Eng- 
land, but also in North America, and on the continent of 
Europe, where it exercised considerable influence upon the 
different reformed churches, and also upon the Lutherans.’ A 
divine of the Church of England, in reference to the same 
period, says: ‘Dogmatic theology had ceased to exist; the 
exhibition of religious truth for practical purposes was con- 
fined to a few obscure writers. Every one who had anything 
to say on sacred subjects drilled it into an array of arguments 


1A regard for truth, however, compels us to mention one circumstance 
connected with ‘the Minutes’ quoted by Dr. Moehler, which seems to have 
escaped his notice. He was, no doubt, aware that these ‘Minutes’ had caused 
acry of heresy to be raised against Mr. Wesley, on the ground that he had 
deserted the Protestant doctrine of justification. In his reply to this cry of 
heresy, Mr. Wesley insisted, with great animation and eloquence, that the 
very brief ‘ Minutes’ referred to had been misunderstood, and that he was 
the last man in the world to depart from the Protestant doctrine of justifi- 
cation. The clamor was silenced, and his well-meaning accusers were 
reconciled to his doctrine. Now, if Dr. Moehler had been aware of the 
existence of this reply, or had read Wesley’s explanation of ‘the Minutes’ 
in question, he would not .have thought him so ‘very near the truth.’ 
Indeed, while Mr. Wesley embraced, in his great warm heart, good men of 
all denominations, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, his convictions 
of truth were as fixed as the foundations of the earth.~ 


2 Dorner’s History, vol. i, p. 35. 
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against a supposed objector. Christianity appeared to be 
made for nothing else but to be ‘ proved ;’ what use to make 
of it when it was proved was not much thought about. Rea- 
son was at first offered as the basis of faith, but gradually 
became its substitute. The mind never advanced as far as 
the stage of belief, for it was unceasingly engaged in reason- 
ing upon it. The only quality in Scripture which was dwelt 
upon was its “credibility.” Even the “ Evangelical” school, 
which had its origin in a reaction against the dominant Ritu- 
alism, and began in endeavors to kindle religious feeling, was 
obliged to succumb at last. Such was the high, the dry, the 
desolate, nay, the dead, condition of the national Church when 
Wesley appeared. Under the Old Bailey theology of that 
day, to use the ponderous expression of Johnson, ‘ the Apostles 
were being tried once a week for the capital crime of forgery.’ 
At the same time, the moral condition of the nation was, as 
described by a great consensus of authors, appalling in the 
extreme. Surely a will no less strong, a zeal no less burning, 
and a heart no less brave, than those of John Wesley, would 
have been equal to the awful demand of the times. What 
other human being besides himself, or his mother, would not 
have quailed in the presence of such obstacles, or dreamed of 
the possibility of rousing the nation from its religious stupor 
and its moral degradation? After all that has been said of 
the faith, which ‘subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness was made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and put to flight 
the armies of the aliens,’ we have here, in the person of John 
Wesley and his career, one of its most sublime achievements. 
To our mind, John Wesley is the grandest figure in the history 
of modern times, except Martin Luther. 

He was, however, like Luther, a man of will and action, 
rather than of thought. Luther had his Melancthon, and 
Wesley his Fletcher. But while both, in the divine power of 
their faith, stirred the religious world to its profoundest depths, 


1 Essays and Reviews. Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 
p. 260. 
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neither bequeathed to mankind a system of theology. Luther 
has since had many great theologians; Wesley not one. 
Hence we consider the following remark of Dr. Dorner per- 
fectly just: ‘The effects of Methodism were as salutary as 
they were wide-spread. It powerfully contributed to the re- 
vival of Christianity, by even that partial purification of doc- 
trine which ut effected ; and if it did not directly bring about 
a regeneration of English theology, it yet produced a healthy 
agitation in the English Church, and furnished a factor which 
is indispensable to such a regeneration, by insisting upon per- 
sonal experience of justification, and regeneration of life. 
When this factor sassumes— as in a large ecclesiastical com- 
munity it may easily do—such a form as to exclude all that 
is incidental, forced, and arbitrary, in the pious subjective ten- 
dencies of Methodism, the time is come for the Church to 
show her gratitude for the blessing she has received by a gift 
which is peculiarly her own. At first, however, Methodism 
farnished but little in a direct manner toward a regeneration 
of theology, zts efforts being chiefly limited to the sphere of 
practice. It largely contributed to the fall which Deism under- 
went in the estimation of the English nation after 1750, though 
the inward poverty of that system was the chief cause of its 
ruin.’ 

In like manner, as we have already seen, the Moravian 
Brotherhood had, at first, but an imperfectly developed the- 
ology. ‘It was not,’ says Dorner, ‘till the appearance of its 
great disciple, Schleiermacher, that its [theology] became of 
high importance to the whole Evangelical Church.’ ‘ This 
extraordinary thinker and writer,’ says Morell,’ ‘ was born at 
Breslau, A. D. 1768, of parents who belonged to the society 
of Moravian Brethren. His earliest years were spent in the 
midst of the religious life for which that Brotherhood was 
remarkable; and never did he lose the impressions which were 
made upon him at that period Schleiermacher was, 
par excellence, a theologian. Religion had been the friend 
and companion of his childhood, and he never deserted his 
first love. The instruction of religion formed the great pur- 


1 History of Modern Philosophy, p. 615. 
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pose of his life; the reformation and spread of religion was 
the object of his most earnest endeavors; and his last words, 
after receiving the holy communion, were, “In ¢hds faith I 
die.”’ 

Schleiermacher not only embraced the doctrine, but imbibed 
the spirit of the Moravians. This spirit was more truly catho- 
lic, or charitable, than that of any other religious community 
in the world.- Zinzendorf ‘divided his community,’ as both 
Moehler and Dorner say, ‘into three tropes—the Lutheran, 
the Calvinistic, and the Moravian ;’ such was the wide and 
all-embracing charity of his great heart. ‘With reason,’ says 
Moehler, ‘did the Lutherans accuse the society [with its three 
tropes] of a doctrinal indifferentism, and assadl at on all sides.’ 
It is remarkable that while Moehler thus justifies the Luther- 
ans in assailing the Moravians, Dr. Dorner, who is himself a 
Lutheran, sides with the Moravians on this point, and con- 
demns his own church. ‘ They found,’ says Dorner, ‘a secta- 
rian narrowness in the scholasticism of Lutheran theology, 
and sought to enlarge the heart and widen the horizon of those 
who regarded their own particular church as the whole and 
sole Church of Christ. By this advocacy of that principle of 
inward catholicity, which no particular church, however large 
ats extent, can deny without becoming, either in its avowed 
notions or secret practice, of a sectarian or separatist spirit, 
the church of the Brethren fulfilled a high and holy duty to 
evangelical Christendom, which it is one chief sign of a spuri- 
ous churchmanship to misconcewve.’ So she did; and it is for 
this reason, no doubt, that the blessing of God has so abund- 
antly rested on their labors, and made her name a sweet-smell- 
ing savor in all the earth. Dorner beautifully adds: ‘ Like a 
consecrated vestal she cherished the sacred flame [of charity] 
on her own hearth, in times of wide-spread darkness and dead- 
ness in divine things.’ This was the sacred flame which kin- 
dled the regenerating fire of Methodism in England and 
America; and which, as we shall presently see, also melted 
the doctrinal discords of the Protestant Churches in Ger- 
many, and moulded them into one great national and united 
Church. 
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These discords and differences, of which both Southey and 
Moehler speak, prevailed, until the arms of Napoleon taught 
the Protestant Churches of Germany a lesson of profound 
humility. Then, and not till then, were they in a condition 
to imbibe the spirit of the Moravian Brotherhood, and em- 
brace as all Christéan churches should do. Of this concilia- 
tion and union Dr. Moehler says nothing, though it took 
place in 1817, before his work was first published (in 1832). 
It is thus celebrated in the History of Dorner: 

‘One of the most important results of the commotions which 
during the eighteenth century had agitated the Evangelical 
Church, was the altered attitude of the different Christian, and 
especially the different Protestant, confessions toward each 
other. In the seventeenth century their controversies had too 
often been characterized by self-exaltation, want of charity, 
and a spirit of binding opponents to conclusions which they 
repudiated. Both confessions had ignored those treasures of 
evangelical faith which were common property, and had shown 
a disposition to disparage their common Christianity, or to 
restrict its natural effects. The one-sided dwelling upon what 
was individual, and the morbid depreciation of what was com- 
mon, weakened the feeling for evangelical catholicity, the 
obverse of which could only be a tendency toward sectarian- 
ism. This was chiefly shown on the part of Lutheran theolo- 
gians by their claim that their Confession, as being in possession 
of correct doctrine, was the only true Church of Christ on 
earth, and in the most flourishing condition. Opposition to 
this error, which turned attention from the fandamental evan- 
gelical truths, and placed in their stead those doctrinal distine- 
tions which were morbidly overvalued, was never indeed 
wholly absent, though it continued without result till the 
commencement of the present century.’ 

Dr. Dorner describes, in the following passage, the provi- 
dential preparation of events by which this grand result was 
introduced into the Christian world: ‘The great intellectuai 
revolution of the eighteenth century certainly helped to mod- 
erate expectations, and to break through the narrowness to 
which the mind had hitherto been subjected. If the torrent 
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had swept away all Christian doctrines, and involved them in 
a common destruction, this necessarily called for deliberation 
as to what really constituted those vital articles of evangelical 
faith, for whose recovery or preservation it was needful, with 
all earnestness, to contend. The result of this newly acquired 
knowledge and reawakened Jove was the inward alliance of 
those kindred spirits in both confessions, whom their common 
faith enabled to overcome confessional restrictions. The judg- 
ments and deliverances of the subsequent Napoleonic era were 
instrumental in reviving a truly Christian fear of God and 
love to the Church, and these were the conditions whence a 
desire for union arose —a desire to which Frederick William 
III, of Prussia, gave a simple expression, but one which was 
joyfully re-echoed on all sides, by his summons of September 
27,1817. The third century of the Reformation was to be 
the signal for the retraction of the injustice and narrowness 
which had attached to the great spiritual act of the German 
people. What the King at the same time effected against the 
liturgical anarchy which had set in, was equally to bear the 
impress of the spirit of the Reformation.’ 

Thus it was that, out of the troubles and sorrows of the 
Protestant world, this grand union arose. In the formation 
of this union, Schleiermacher, the great Moravian, was the 
intellectual chief and leader. ‘Schleiermacher was,’ says 
Dorner, ‘ both by his course of action and his own inclina- 
tion and purpose, the chief intellectual leader of the union. 
Its supporters after him were ©. J. Nitzsch and J. Miiller. 
Schleiermacher had, in 1804, already spoken in its favor in the 
first of his zwei wnvorgreiflichen Gutachten in Sachen des 
Protestantischen Kirchenwesens, but had expected too much 
from, and made too much to depend upon, a declaration of the 
State, insisting that the State should not regard a participation 
of the Lord’s Supper, or an arrangement with other confes- 
sions, as a change of confession. Subsequently he desired, 
without surrendering the distinctive doctrines for a barren and 
indefinite vagueness, to have their separating agency abolished 
by the declaration of a synod. Of such a synod there was for 
some time a prospect, but it never came to pass. Schleier- 
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macher’s important principle of individuality leaves neither 
the right nor the need of abolishing peculiarities, but only that 
of freeing them from any morbid elements, among which may 
especially be reckoned a position of separatism toward other 
individualities. The unity of the Church not only subsists, 
but becomes more vital and complete when its life is carried 
on in different branches, provided these branches mutually 
acknowledge each other, and an interchange of gifts is not 
prejudiced by this consciousness of unity on the ground of the 
same Christian grace.’ 

Thus we see that the Moravian Church was, in truth and in 
deed, ‘a light set upon a hill.’ We see this light reflected in 
the great rekindling of the Christian consciousness, during the 
eighteenth century, both in England and in America. We 
see it also reflected in the great union of the Protestant 
Churches of Germany, and existing as an indispensable ele- 
ment, in combination with other elements and causes, in that 
consolidation of the Germanic Powers, by which the glory of 
Louis Napoleon has been so recently laid in the dust. The 
first Napoleon shattered and humbled the Germanic Powers; 
the consolidated Germanic Powers shattered and humbled the 
third Napoleon. Behold, then, the justice of God! Behold— 
O ye mighty powers and persecutors of the humble Herrn- 
hutters ! — behold the proudest nation of the Roman Catholic 
world prostrate at their feet! ‘The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth ; let all the earth keep silence before Him.’ 
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Art. [IX.—In Memoriam: Rev. Bishop James Osgood An- 
drew, D. D.; Rev. Augustus B. Longtreet, D. D., LL. D.; 
Rev. William A. Smith, D. D.; with original Essays and 
Poems. New York: William T. Smithson. 


The commemoration of the virtues of the eminent dead is 
a custom authorized by the voice of all antiquity. It is 
founded in one of the noblest sentiments of the human heart. 


1 Mr. Smithson, who has been at the pains and expense to complete and pub- 
lish the above-named quarto of 120 pages, is entitled to the thanks of all the 
friends of departed worth, especially among the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Weare particularly thankful, since his volume fur- 
nishes an occasion for the following original tribute to the memory of Bishop 
Andrew, which was written by one of his colleagues in the Episcopate. This 
eloquent tribute, and the eloquent ‘Memorial Sermon’ by Bishop Pierce 
(which we had the pleasure to hear delivered), and which is published in the 
above volume, present a vivid idea of the simple but grand old hero, who 
was the first to feel the pangs of Northern fanaticism. That fanaticism 
deposed this good Bishop from office, and sought to disgrace him, because, 
like ‘the father of the faithful’ himself, Providence had committed to his 
benignant care and keeping a few of the benighted sons of Africa. The 
Apostles allowed their disciples to hold slaves, and even, in the name of 
Christ, commanded those slaves to render ‘obedience to their masters as 
unto the Lord.’ But yet, strange to say, the saints of the Northern Meth- 
odist Church deposed Bishop Andrew, and turned him out of the General 
Conference, because he had married a Christian lady who owned property 
in the services of a few negro servants! This high-handed measure, as our 
readers are well aware, led to the great schism between the Northern and 
the Southern sections of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that is, to the vio- 
lent rending asunder of one of the great bonds of ‘the Union.’ At whose 
door the stupendous crime of this schism lies, we remit to the dread tribunal of 
the great ‘ Judge of the quick and the dead.’ In the meantime, we are happy 
to lay before the world, in the pages of the Southern Review, the character of 
the good man whose conduct was made the occasion of the horrible deed. 
Peace to thy ashes, good Bishop Andrew! in our heart of hearts we revere 
thy memory and admire thy heroism! But thou hast left behind thee, we 
rejoice to believe and know, many Methodist Bishops as simple, as good, as 
heroic, and as eloquent as thyself!—a band of brothers than whom the 
world has, in our humble opinion, never seen a more united, a more har- 
monious, a more self-sacrificing, or a more devoted and laborious body of 
Christian ministers. If they have succeeded to nothing else, they have at 
least succeeded to the spirit of the Apostles.— EDITOR. 
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It is the spontaneous offering which communities make at the 
shrine of departed greatness, in appreciation of exalted merit, 
and in acknowledgment of a social debt due to their memory 
by surviving generations. 

This custom has given rise to many of the most beautiful 
and affecting demonstrations of human nature — demonstra- 
tions which have embodied themselves in the strains of elegy, 
the pomp of procession, the grandeur of the oration, and the 
perpetuity of the monument. The savage and the civilized, 
moved by a common impulse, have suspended their ordinary 
pursuits, have stood awed in the presence of their dead, have 
turned aside to recount their deeds, and have indulged in the 
melancholy luxury of mingling their tears with the sad recital 
of their loss. 

Nor is there, in this time-honored custom, the mere outburst 
of temporary emotion. Whatever excesses have accompanied 
the funeral pageant, it is one of the providential modes of 
inculeating, from the tomb, those lessons of wisdom which it 
behooves the living to learn, and to transmit to posterity as 
the legacy of illustrious examples. It is thus that incentives 
to public and private virtue have accumulated from age to 
age, and that history has become the repository of models for 
imitation. 

This custom has been consecrated by the genius of our holy 
religion. Abused as it often has been by fulsome adulation, 
and even by idolatrous adoration, Christianity authorizes the 
celebration of those sacred qualities which have been exempli- 
fied in the lives of its distinguished heroes. Its earliest annals 
report that ‘devout men carried Stephen to his burial, and 
made great lamentation over him’; and it records of Barna- 
bas, that ‘he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith: and much people was added unto the Lord.’ 

In accordance with this venerable custom, and in obedience 
to the unanimous sentiment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, our churches have assembled to pay the 
tribute of their regard to the memory of our late senior 
Bishop, Rev. James Osgood Andrew, who departed this life 
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in the city of Mobile, on Thursday, the second day of March, 
1871, in the seventy-eight year of his age. 

To evince the propriety of this mournful expression, and to 
enhance its importance, we propose to review several of those 
events in his life, and of those traits in his character, which 
entitle his memory to this tribute. We wish to show that it 
is not the affectation of official ceremony which induces us to 
perform this duty, but the exhibition of a subdued and health- 
ful sorrow. His death is a memorable event in the history of 
Southern Methodism. It is an event in the history of Ameri- 
can Methodism. It is even an event in American history, 
because it is associated with the most astonishing of American 
revolutions. We shall not encumber our pages with many 
details. We shall remit the duty of recording them to the 
biographer, who will treasure them up as a precious bequest 
to our sons and daughters. It is our duty to recapitulate only 
the leading points of a career which, without his seeking, has 
emblazoned his name on the page of our ecclesiastical annals. 
Let us, thereforce, notice, first, the principal events in his life. 

Previously to his elevation to the Episcopacy, he attracted 
no very remarkable notoriety. His subsequent reputation, 
however, was the development of those elements which were 
formed and fostered in the comparative seclusion of his youth 
and early manhood. 

He was born in Wilkes county, in the State of Georgia, May 
3d, 1792. His father was a teacher and a local preacher. 
His mother was eminent for her piety and intelligence. Soon 
after his birth, that extraordinary man, Rev. Hope Hull, 
visited the family, and, taking James in his arms, extem- 
porized a prayer and prophecy which made a wonderful 
impression upon all that were present. He prayed that the 
child might grow up to be a man; that he might be called to 
the ministry; that he might become a bishop; that he might 
live to old age; and that he might have many souls for his 
hire. The sequel has the appearance of a literal fulfillment. 

The facilities for education in his native State were very 
limited at that period. His mother taught him to read, and 
awakened his aspirations for knowledge. He went irregularly 
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to his father’s school. He studied at the plow handle, at the 
mill, and by the blaze of the pine knot, at night, until he had 
read nearly the whole of his father’s library, consisting of fifty 
volumes, and had contracted that habit of reading which he 
practiced through life, and which so copiously enriched his 
mind. 

At the age of thirteen he joined the Church. He was 
licensed to preach when eighteen years old, by Dr. Lovick 
Pierce, then Presiding Elder, and was admitted into the South 
Carolina Conference, in 1812. His first attempt at preaching 
was made among the negroes. Not long afterward he made 
an appointment to preach to his neighbors and relatives. He 
so signally failed as to become deeply mortified. On his way 
from the pulpit to his horse, the oldest and most influential 
member of the church approached him and said: “ Well, 
James, I voted the other day for you to be a preacher; but if 
I had heard that sermon first, I never would have done it.” 
Discouraged, but resolute, he rallied from defeat, to be a mas- 
ter in Israel, and to show that the struggles of genius are often 
inauspicious in their commencement. 

Passing through the several grades and offices of the itiner- 
ancy, he was elected a delegate to the General Conference 
which convened in the city of Philadelphia in the year 1832, 
at which he was elected and ordained Bishop; qualified to 
preside over the whole Church, but specially representing the 
Church in the South, as its first general officer. He shrank 
from the responsibilities of the position. It was urged upon 
him. He accepted it as an imperative duty in the peculiar 
exigencies of the times. For twelve consecutive years he 
presided as Bishop of the entire Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States, interchanging with his colleagues; and 
was held in unqualified admiration for his pulpit power and 
his administrative ability. 

We shall now rehearse one of those historical vicissitudes 
which rent the Church, and startled the country—that strange 
crisis of which Bishop Andrew was the victim. The anti- 
slavery agitation had appeared in the councils of the Church, 
at different periods, from its organization in 1784, and various 
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regulations had been adopted which proved disastrous to 
Methodism in the South. In 1816 a compromise measure 
was enacted, securing the rights of Southern members and 
ministers of the Church. Under its operation the Church 
had rest, and enjoyed astonishing prosperity. In the mean- 
time, the question of the abolition of slavery began to assume 
importance, in political circles, at the North; and made its 
appearance in the General Conference of 1836, in Cincinnati, 
where it was also supposed to have received its ecclesiastical 
death blow. It, however, only slumbered, to awake to more 
formidable proportions. Yet no serious alarm was felt for the 
safety of the Church, until the assembling of the General 
Conference in the city of New York,in 1844. Much less was 
there any apprehension that Bishop Andrew would be made 
the scape-goat of the majority of that body. Petitions, how- 
ever, poured in from Northern Conferences, imploring legisla- 
tion on the subject of slavery. 

At length an occasion arose which gave the abolition ele- 
ment in the General Conference opportunity to assert and 
consolidate itself. It was the case of the appeal of Francis 
A. Harding, of the Baltimore Conference, who had been sus- 
pended by that body, contrary to law, on account of his con- 
nection with slavery, by marriage. To the amazement of the 
whole Church in the South, the sentence of the Baltimore 
Conference was affirmed ; and the position of the majority of 
the General Conference was inexorably defined. It was then 
that coming events cast theirshadows before. It was rumored 
that Bishop Andrew had also become connected with slavery. 
It was enough. By legacy and by marriage, he too was an 
involuntary slave-holder, perfectly protected by the compre 
mise law of the Church, and, above all, by the Word of God. 
But fanaticism cared nothing about law, or the consequences 
of its violation. Flushed with its recent success, it was ready 
to over-ride every constitutional provision of the Church and 
even of the State. Without due form of law or of trial, against 
the protest of every Southern member of the Conference, by 
mere resolution, he was deposed from his office. That act, 
with its attendant circumstances, involving the whole popula- 
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tion of the South, precipitated the division of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and made it a neces- 
sity. It was an abolition triumph. It was enthroning poli- 
ties in the Church, contrary to the Bible and the express 
provisions of ecclesiastical law. It was not Bishop Andrew 
who divided the Church, nor was it any act of his. It was 
that foul spirit which finds a higher law than the established 
codes of Christian or judicial ethics. It was abolitionism, 
under the guise of conscience and philanthropy, which pro- 
duced the division, which victimized the Bishop, and which, 
then assuming its first formal embodiment, has since spread 
desolation over the civil and social institutions of the South. 
It was this that made the name of Bishop James O. Andrew 
historical—and nobly historical—inasmuch as, in his attitude, 
he first publicly impersonated the issue subsequently so severely 
contested, and which no reverses have ever yet invalidated. 
And the position of the Southern delegates, in his case, de- 
fined that of Southern Methodism, on the subject of domestic 
slavery, as one pertaining to the laws of the land, and not to 
the jurisdiction of the Church. Thus it is seen on what 
grounds the Church was divided, and in what relation our late 
lamented Bishop stood to the most astonishing revolution that 
ever swept over the country. In this issne Bishop Soule, the 
prince of Bishops, though a Northern man by birth, took 
side with Bishop Andrew, on Scriptural and constitutional 
grounds; and the Southern Church was organized with both 
of them at its head, containing then a membership of 500,000, 
and a travelling ministry of 2,000. The organization was 
endorsed by the entire public sentiment of the South, and, 
under God, has reached its present augmented proportions. 
From 1844 until 1866 Bishop Andrew continued to fulfill 
the active duties of his office, visiting, preaching, and presid- 
ing at all our Annual and General Conferences, making his 
effective episcopate to cover thirty-four years, and his effective 
ministry, fifty-four. At the General Conference of 1866, held 
in the city of New Orleans, oppressed by increasing infirmity, 
he requested to be relieved from active duty; and, with the 
highest commendation of that body, he retired from the post 
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which he had so honorably occupied; dividing his remaining 
time between his needed retirement and frequent visitations, 
sermons, addresses, and attendance upon class-meetings and 
Sabbath schools, being everywhere received as an angel of 
God, and leaving everywhere a deep impression of his piety. 

In the latter part of February he visited the Church in 
New Orleans, where his presence was hailed with delight, 
and where he was honored with the hospitalities due to 
so distinguished a guest. He preached in that city his last 
sermon, and performed his last loving duty to the Sabbath 
school, asking, as was usual with him, that the children 
would pray for him. This last sermon was preached from 
the 8th verse of the 6th chapter of Micah: “He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly, with thy God ;” a fitting close to a public min- 
istry of fifty-eight years. On the following Tuesday night he 
was struck with paralysis in his left side, the fatal stroke of 
which he received with as much calmness as the visit of a 
friend. 

It was deemed prudent to remove him immediately to the 
residence of his son-in-law, Rev. John W. Rush, in the city of 
Mobile. Just before removing him, says Bishop Keener, who 
was present, ‘When he was surrounded by preachers and 
brethren, and we all had prayed with him for the last time, 
while I was reading the fifth chapter of Romans, he remarked 
at each verse: “ What a delightful promise!” “ What a glo- 
rious truth!” One of the preachers repeated the lines : 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 
He immediately added : 
“ While on His breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweely there.” ’ 

After his removal his disease rapidly progressed. When 
told that it was the opinion of the physician, that his attack 
would prove fatal, he replied: ‘God knows what is best.’ 
He was conscious as long as he could speak. He sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Bishops: ‘ Tell them that I would like 
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to meet them in May, but I cannot; for I am fully persuaded 
my time to go is near at hand; that in them all I have the 
fullest confidence, and die rejoicing that God has put the 
Church in their care and superintendency; and that they 
must always live in peace and harmony.’ The day before he 
died, when asked how he felt, he said: ‘ Bless God, all is 
well.’ At another time, when his lips were seen moving, he 
was asked, ‘ What did you say, Bishop?’ His reply was, 
‘Victory, victory.’ The last intelligible sentence he uttered, 
when his granddaughter bid him good-night, was, ‘ God bless 
you all;’ after which he fell asleep in Jesus. 

Thus closed the earthly career of Bishop James Osgood 
Andrew. His sun, cleaving and burnishing every cloud, set 
ina resplendent sky. The storms of a grand and eventful 
life, which had been gradually lulling, sweetly subsided, as his 
weather-beaten bark, rounding the last promontory of life, 
furled every sail, and cast anchor in sight of the eternal city. 
‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.’ 


‘So fades a summer cloud away; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore.’ 


Let us now briefly take the gauge of that character which 
he has left as a legacy to the Church. As a Bishop, he was 
apostolic in spirit and in labors; a true successor of Apos- 
tles in the only line recognized by God. His large Christian 
heart, free from sectional prejudices, responded to the inter- 
ests, and was burdened with ‘the care of all the churches.’ 
In his executive capacity, he was eminently successful. Dos- 
sessed of a well-balanced mind, and of an extraordinary degree 
of practical judgment, he relied more upon his own resources 
than upon conventional rules, and seldom erred in his decis- 
ions ; while the firmness of his purpose, the sincerity of his 
motives, and the solemn gravity of his manner, clothed his 
acts with unquestioned authority. No Bishop ever presided 
amongst us whose administrative qualities commanded a more 
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ready or a more generous acquiescence, and whose official 
position ever made a more characteristic impression upon the 
mind of the Church. 

He was distinguished as a preacher, both before and after 
his consecration to the Episcopal office; not by professional 
arts or rhetorical embellishments, but by the massive solidity 
and strength of his ideas, the easy flow and aptness of his 
unstudied eloquence, and the frequent outbursts of an over- 
whelming pathos. A fountain of profound, sanctified emo- 
tion reposed in his ardent soul, which, when agitated by his 
rising theme, fired his robust intellect, rendered his manly 
voice singularly melodious, and the .effect upon his hearers 
positively irresistible. On the missionary platform, in his 
prime, we doubt whether he ever had, or has left behind him, 
an equal. The negro in his hut and the Indian in the forest 
found an advocate in him, whose record continues to brighten 
as the triumphs which it recounts challenge our admiration. 

But his highest commendation is found in the fact of his 
spotless Christian character. A ripe and a rich experience of 
the life of faith, and the clustering fruits of Christian virtue, 
adorned him more ‘than the well-earned renown of official 
rank, or the imposing gifts of sacred oratory. He had the 
mind which was in Jesus Christ. He was clothed with 
humility. He was fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. He 
was instant in season and out of season. He made full proof 
of his ministry. The honors of preferment, the duties of 
office, the rude shock of misguided zealots, and the infirmities 
of age, never shook his constancy nor dampened his fervor. 
But, 


‘Strong in the strength which God supplies 
Through His eternal’ Son,’ 


he ran his race, finished his course, and has entered into the 
joy of his Lord. 

It would ill accord with the greatness of his life and death 
were we not to deduce from them some of the lessons which 
they teach. And, first of all, our homage is due to God for 
that race which was so conspicuously displayed in the life 
and character of our honored Bishop. By the grace of God 
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he was what he was. All that was good and useful in him 
proceeded from that source. It is the grace of God which 
makes truly great characters. He causes one man to differ 
from another in the talents confided to him. It was God who 
qualified and gave him to the Church, and crowned him with 
his useful life, and with his happy death. 

We recognize not only the grace of God, but a special Provi-. 
dence, in the events of his life. He was elected a Bishop 
against his wishes. He was identified with the South in 
order to conserve its religious interests. He was arraigned, 
in order to test a fundamental principle. He was deposed, 
in order to lead a great movement in the Church. He was 
disfranchised, that he might receive the suffrages of five hun- 
dred thousand souls, who welcomed him to their leadership. 
The very act intended to degrade him invested him with 
prerogatives and power. The attempt to immolate him im- 
mortalized his memory. 

The organization to which the impolicy of Northern Meth- 
odism gave rise immediately assumed a compactness and 
coherence which has been disturbed by no element of discord, 
and which, by the blessing of God, has been ever since pursu- 
ing its peaceful mission ; vindicating, by its achievements, the 
wisdom of that step which disentangled it from the fierce and 
fiery measures of an intolerant majority, and left it free to 
accomplish its legitimate errand. 

Jesus Christ is the great Bishop and Shepherd of the Church. 
While he employs subordinate agents, its welfare is in his 
hands. He ever survives. ‘ He was dead, and is alive for- 
evermore.’ He still walks among the golden candlesticks, 
and holds the stars in his right hand. He will raise up men 


as he needs them, and will dispose of them at his pleasure. 


Our paramount duty is to fulfill our mission as a Church, 
and as individuals, under his guidance, each in his peculiar 
calling, until he comes to discharge us from the post assigned 
us. Then the Church below will be merged into the Church 
above, of whose redeemed and radiant population he alone 
will be the adorable centre, and we the adoring spectators and 
participants of his glory forever and ever. 

15 
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Art. X.—The Double Witness of the Church. By the Rt. 
tev. W. M. Ingraham Kip, D. D. Philadelphia: H. 
Hooker. 1860. 

This work, it seems, has had a great run among the Episco- 
palians of the present day. In the preface to the fourth edi- 
tion the author says of his work: ‘ Written during a time of 
excitement, and to meet a peculiar crisis in the state of religion 
around, he had no idea that at the end of five years it would 
be found with an increasing circulation.’ He modestly ascribes 
much of this unexpected success ‘ to the kindness of his breth- 
ren in the ministry.’ To this same kindness, no doubt, is due, 
in no small measure, the still more astonishing success of sub- 
sequent editions of the work; for a tenth edition, as appears 
from the copy now before us, was published in 1860, only 
twelve years after the above passage was written. For, after 
a careful examination, we cannot suppose, for a moment, that 
this wonderful success is owing to the merits of the book. 

‘The Lectures,’ he informs us, in the preface to the first edi- 
tion, ‘ were originally prepared without the most distant idea of 
publication. Having, however, been requested by the Vestry, 
as well as by others in whose judgment he is accustomed to 
rely, to furnish the series for the press, the writer did not feel 
at liberty to decline.’ It will be found unfortunate, we think, 
for the reputation of Bishop Kip, that he should have permit- 
ted his modesty to yield to ‘the request of the Vestry.’ Not 
that we mean to question, for a moment, the profound learn- 
ing of his Vestry in matters of Church history, but that we 
doubt whether, in the case before us, they made sufficient use 
of their minds and profound erudition before coming to a de- 
cision. We fear, indeed, that they did not examine the work 

very critically, and compare its assertions with original authori- 
ties, before they overcame the modesty of the author, by request- 
ing a copy of his ‘Lectures’ for publication. Be this as it may, 
however, we shall presently be able to determine, perhaps, 
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whether this request of his learned Vestry was wise, or other- 
wise. 

The author says, in the preface to the fourth edition, that 
‘He believes that this work will be found to differ somewhat in 
its plan from most of those on the claims of our Church which 
are intended for popular reading. They are generally writ- 
ten with reference to the Protestant denominations around us 
The public mind, however, has lately taken a new direction, 
and the doctrines of the Church of Rome have again become 
a subject of discussion. The writer has, therefore, endeavored 
to draw a line between these two extremes — showing that the 
Church bears her Dousie Wirness against them both — and 
points out a middle path as the one of truth and safety” The 
italics are ours; the capitals are the author’s. 

Now, there is one insignificant author — evidently too insig- 
nificant to have attracted the attention of Bishop Kip— who, 
like himself, has attempted to make out this middle path, ‘as 
the one of truth and safety,’ between ‘the Church of Rome’ 
on the one hand, and dissenters on the other hand. We mean 
the very insignificant writer who used to be read by Episco- 
palians, and who was then known as ‘ the judicious Hooker.’ 
Now, we can see where and how ‘ the judicious Hooker’ draws 
the line in question, and endeavors to show that the ‘ Doctrines 
of both Puritans and Romanists are alike erroneous.’ But 
we can see nothing of the kind in the so-called Double Witness 
of Bishop Kip. If he has even attempted to draw the line in 
question, or to mark out the only ‘path of safety’ between 
the two opposite extremes, we cannot discern where or how 
the endeavor is made. 

We can easily see, indeed, how he bears his Witness, swch 
as it 7s, against all Protestant denominations, except his own. 
He just says to them, one and all, you have ‘no bishop,’ and, 
therefore, you are ‘no churches.’ He just cuts them all off 
from the covenanted mercies of God, and leaves them sus- 
pended in mid-air above the bottomless pit of perdition, with- 
out one divine word for their support, or consolation, or hope. 
Now, this, it does seems to us, is to bear witness with a ven- 


geance. Oh! that we poor Methodists only had a Bishop Kip 
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at our head, and then we should be a Church, and an heir of 
the promises ! 

3ut where or how does Bishop Kip bear one word of testi- 
mony against the Catholics? We cannot see, unless he means 
to do so by calling them ‘the Church of Rome,’ and his own 
little sect the Church. We expected this testimony, if any- 
where, certainly in his ninth chapter, which is entitled, ‘ Tox 
Cuurcn in Att Aces tHE Krrper or tHE Trute’! But even 
there we find not one word of testimony against ‘the Church 
of Rome.’ On the contrary, we find a splendid eulogy on 
that Church, even during its passage through the Mippie 
Aars, as ‘the ground and pillar of the truth.” ‘In truth, 
says Bishop Kip, in that chapter, ‘the world has never wit- 
nessed a spectacle more sublime than that furnished by the 
Church in her progress through the A/iddle Ages. It was a 
mental supremacy, which cannot but command our admira- 
tion, even when it devised and wielded the weapons of super- 
stition. It was the triumph of intellect and learning over 
ignorance and brutal force. The higher classes of Europe, at 
that time, were a fierce and lawless nobility, yielding to no 
authority but that dictated by superior strength, and regard- 
ing all beneath them as being only the helots of the soil, 
doomed forever to exist but as “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” to their lords. The elements of society were always 
at war, and threatening to rush into a ruinous conflict. But 
above these wild waves of anarchy and turbulence there arose 
a mighty form, its foot, indeed, resting on the earth, but its head 
reaching to the clouds, clothed with the attributes of both 
worldly and spiritual power, and holding in its hand the en- 
chanter’s rod, which alone could awe into silence the threaten- 
ing storm, or afford a timely succor from external violence. 
The mightiest of mankind trembled before it, while it “ bound 
their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.” 
The Church, therefore, in that day, was the sanctuary of the 
earth. She was the ark in which, while the flood of error was 
sweepiny around, the truth was preserved in being for better 
times. Corrupt, then, as the Romish Church undoubtedly was, 
and often “ holding the truth in unrighteousness,” her move- 
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ments were still overruled by a wise Providence to the further- 
ance of God, and her colossal strength was enlisted to keep 
alive in the earth the true Church, that “the gates of hell might 
not prevail against it.”” 

Now, we do not mean to detract one iota from this euiogy. 
But where, in all this, or in anything else our author has said, 
is one real word of testimony against the Church of Rome? 
Does he suppose that he is bearing testimony against the 
Church of the Middle Ages when he speaks of her corrup- 
tions? There is not a good Catholic in the universe who 
would not bear precisely the same testimony. Hildebrand 
himself, the Pontiff who reigned during the very midnight of 
the Middle Ages, admitted that the Church of Rome was fear- 
fully corrupt, and sought to correct its abuses. Nay, he pro- 
tested against those corruptions and abuses with a force and 
eloquence of language, and with a sublime energy of action, 
which has seldom, if ever, been surpassed among the children 
of men. Hence, even Bonaparte could say, ‘If I were not 
Napoleon, I would wish to be Gregory VII.’ But, all this 
admitted, here the question arises: Was that the Church of 
Rome, or the Church of England? If the Church of Rome, 
as most unquestionably it was, then on what principle is it 
that Bishop Kip, with his views, can approve dissent from that 
Church, ‘the ground and pillar of the truth,’ or denounce the 
sin of schism, which he so earnestly aifects to abhor as the 
most awful of crimes? If there be any such principle, we cer- 
tainly do not find it in the Double Witness of Bishop Kip. 

We do find, however, in the motto of his book, the follow- 
ing words: ‘It may be well, then, old and trite as the subject 
is, to say a few words on some of those features of ow Church 
which bear a DousLE Wirness against Rome, on the one hand, 
and mere Protestant congregations, on the other.—Iev. F. W. 
Faber.’ Here, again, we have the profession of a ‘ DovBLx 
Wirvess.’ But where is the performance ? These words, as 
the reader will observe, are from the writings of the Rev. F. 
W. Faber, who, like Newman, more and more loudly professed 
an opposition to Rome, just in proportion as he drew more and 
more closely to her sacred walls, But having no solid founda- 
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tion on which to stand, or to justify their opposition, logical 
consistency finally landed them both in Rome. In like man- 
ner, the school of Bishop Kip is, in spite of all its professions 
to the contrary, on the high road to Rome; and if it stops 
short of the Eternal City, it is only by an act of inconsistency 
of which neither a Faber nor a Newman was capable. Faber 
and Newman were not only earnest men, they were also 
thinkers ; and hence, in spite of their prejudices and profes- 
sions, their principles landed them at last in Rome. We do 
not question the sincerity, of their professions; we only ques- 
tion the solidity of the basis on which those professions rested. 
We believe, indeed, that, while marking out ‘the middle path 
of safety’ for others, it was the half-conscious sense of their 
own insincerity which drew forth the loud professions of their 
opposition to Rome. 

All this talk, then, about the corruptions of Rome, is noth- 
ing to the purpose. No one ever shed tears of bitterness more 
intense, or poured forth strains of eloquence more burning, 
over the corruptions of the Romish Church, than did St. 
Damian himself, or Hildebrand ; and that, too, in the very 
midnight of ‘the Dark Ages.’ Hildebrand was, in our hum- 
ble opinion, one of the most illustrious heroes of the human 
and surely no 





race. As Gregory VII, it was his grand aim 
grander aim ever animated the bosom of man — first, to reform 
the Church, and then, by the agency of the Church, to reform 
and civilize society. There is nothing in the history of the 
world which, to our mind, is more touching than his sorrows 
over the all-devouring evils of his time, or more sublime than 
the calm energy with which he combated them. ‘If 1 were 
not Napoleon, I should wish to be Gregory VII.’ How piti- 
ful, alas! how very pitiful, it is, that Bishop Kip should think 
that he is protesting against the Church of Rome, because he 
has a few feeble words to utter about its corruptions! How 
many saints and heroes in that Church, far better than him- 
self, have wept over its corruptions, and, like Rhamdas, wished 
‘that their bodies were great balls of fire, that they might 
burn up all the evil in the worl@4 Such, precisely, was the 
great wish of Gregory VII. Hence he could say: ‘I have loved 
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justice, and hated iniquity, and therefore it is that I die in 
exile.’ Great man ! 

If we agreed with Bishop Kip, as he agrees with Rome, in 
his definition of the Church, then we should go to Rome. 
We should not wander about in the wilderness, looking for a 
middle way where there is no middle way to be found. We 
should, like Faber and Newman, not only scale the heights of 
Episcopacy, but leap at once to the very apex of the pyramid. 
In other words, instead of wasting our time amid clouds and 
darkness, and stopping by the way, in search of an external 
unity where no such unity is to be found, we should go straight 
to the centre of that unity in Rome. Instead of wandering 
amid the broken fragments of the circumference, we should go 
right to the centre, and say, here, and here alone, is the Church 
after which we have been feeling in the dark. 

ut Bishop Kip, or other disciples of the same school, will 


‘never find anything but darkness and confusion. They would 


be Protestants, if they were not Romanists; and they would 
be Romanists, if they were not Protestants. They are noth- 
ing really; they are only ‘half and half.” But of all the 
members of this motley school of mixed Churchmen, Bishop 
Kip seems to have been the most hopeless searcher, or feeler, 
after the Church. He keeps saying, the Church — the Church 
—as if the everlasting repetition of the name could give him 
the thing, of whose possession he was never conscious. His 
method, indeed, and the principles of his investigation, can 
never lead to anything but uncertainty, darkness, and confu- 
sion. 

For example, he says, ‘the principle by which he has been 
guided zn all cases is that laid down by Tertullian: “ What- 
ever is first, is true; whatever is more recent, is spurious.” ’ 
We doubt if he ever found any such naked absurdity in Ter- 
tullian. We think it must have come down from Adam, by 
the way of tradition; inasmuch as no father since his time, 
with never so little experience, or knowledge of the progress 
of development and improvement in our world, could have 
advanced so patent and so glaring an absurdity. The murder 
of Abel by his eldest born must have suggested the idea. 
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What! that which is first, is in all cases true, while that which 
is more recent is always spurious! Who ever heard of such 
a principle before? If, indeed, any such principle is to be 
found in Tertullian at all, it must surely, by the connection in 
which it stands, be greatly modified, and moulded into some 
thing like a resemblance of truth. If, however, this naked, 
universal proposition is to be found in Tertullian, or any other 
father of the Church, then we think that Bishop Kip should 
have cast his mantle over it, and hid it from the eyes of the 
world. But to bring it out, as he does, and hold it up as an 
all-guiding principle in the search after truth, is surely the 
saddest piece of fatuity that ever befell Churchman, high or 
low. High or low? No; it must have happened to a broad 
Churchman ; and broad indeed he must have been, if he hoped 
to make up in breadth what he lacked in depth. 

‘The Master of Wisdom,’ as Lord Bacon is called, advises 
us ‘to take our stand on the old ways,’ and not permit our- 
selves to be too easily seduced into new paths by the love of 
novelty. But he does not advise us to take our stand on the 
Jirst ways, as the only true ones, and there remain forever. 
For, although he was a great conservative, he believed in ‘ the 
advancement of learning ;’ nay, in the progressive develop- 
ment and improvement of all things. Is not the man, then, 
who takes his stand on the jist ways, and pronounces all the 
more recent ones. spurious, less like ‘the Master of Wisdom’ 
than any other man under the sun? It seemsso tous. Why 
did not some good Churchman advise Bishop Kip to strike 
this all-guiding principle from the preface of his book before 
it passed from the fourth to the tenth edition? Why allow 
him to expose himself in snch a way ? 

The hypothesis, that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
around which all the heavenly bodies revolve, was the first. 
Away, then, with the spurious discovery of Copernicus! The 
notion, that the planets move in circles, was the jist opinion. 
Away, then, with the discovery of Kepler, that they move in 
ellipses! The orderly movement of the heavenly bodies jirst 
suggested the idea, that each was animated and controlled by 
an intelligent spirit of its own. Down, then, with the dis- 
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covery of Newton, that they are governed by the law of 
gravity! Away with all knives and forks, because men, at 
jirst, ate with their fingers! Away with all patent ploughs 
and harrows, because men, at first, scratched the ground with 
sticks! In one word, away with all modern improvements — 
with all steam-engines; with all electric telegraphs; with all 
photographic galleries! They are all recent, and therefore spu- 
rious, when compared with the jirst ways. Nay, out on 
Bishop Kip’s book itself, since there must have been two 
ways before he, or any other man, attempted to mark out 
‘the middle path of truth and safety.’ Out on his book, we 
say, as the most spurious of all, because it is the most recent! 
By the way, his principle does sometimes happen to lead to the 
truth; but, then, this is not by reason of any light it has in 
itself. It only sometimes blunders on the truth, and that, 
too, in spite of its ineffable blindness. 

If Bishop Kip’s all-guiding maxim is not a truth-finding 
principle, it is at least a labor-saving principle. If he wishes 
to know what is true, he has only to ascertain what was jist, 
and the discovery‘is made! If, for example, he wishes to dis- 
cover the true form of the Church, he has only to ascertain its 
jist form; and this, in the light of his all-guiding principle, 
becomes the form of all ages and nations, for all circumstances 
and conditions. Now, this saves an immense amount of labor. 
It saves, for instance, the very great and difficult labor of 
refuting all those portions of Hooker’s Leclesiastical Polity, 
which are intended to show that the form or government of 
the primitive Church is not binding on all ages and nations. 
In short, this principle just cuts up by the roots, and casts to 
the dogs as spurious, the whole theory of Hooker, that the 
Church of God has an organizing soul of its own, which its 
Divine Author has left free to adapt its outward form, in its 
own wisdom, to the various circumstances, conditions, and 
emergencies in which it may find itself placed. Hooker was 
an Episcopalian, but not an iron-bound one. Nor would he 
have the living Church of God, in her glorious freedom, bound 
by any cast-iron scheme of polity, which all ages, and all 
men, are required to adopt, under the awful penalty of the 
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Divine displeasure. This may not be a true theory — in the 
estimation of the High-Church party of the present day, it is 
certainly a very false one; but, then, whether true or false, 
its advocates have been celebrated for a depth of wisdom, for 
an opulence and splendor of erudition, and for a force of 
argument and eloquence, which, to say the least, entitle their 
opinions to the very greatest respect. To say nothing of the 
fathers and founders of the Church of England, this was the 
theory, not only of Hooker, but also of Stillingfleet ; Sir Peter 
King, Lord High Chancellor of England; Usher, Jewell, 
Whitgift, Whittaker, Field, and a host of other bishops, jur- 
ists, and divines equally celebrated. Yet Bishop Kip, under 
the guidance of his great principle, just gives all this wisdom, 
and genius, and learning, and eloquence, the go-by, and adopts 
the opposite hypothesis as true, because he fancies it was the 
jirst! May we not say, then, with perfect truth, that his 
great maxim, ‘ Whatever is first is true; whatever is more 
recent is spurious,’ is a great labor-saving machine? J¢ és a 
substitute jor thought. 

Indeed, the theory of Bishop Kip was not current in the 
Church otf England previous to the era of Land, when, under 
the dominion of that despicable tyrant, the dogmas of ‘the 
divine right of bishops’ and “the divine right of kings’ raised 
their hideous heads together, and, with more than imperial 
scorn and contempt, trampled under foot the rights and liber- 
ties of mankind. The dogma of ‘the divine right of bishops’ 
was, in truth, born of the spirit of ‘priestly arrogance and 
pride; and, to this day, it retains the stamp and stain of its 
‘ original sin.’ 

Bishop Kip is ‘a fine writer.’ Hence, in spite of the in- 
numerable and egregious blunders of his book, his eloquent 
declamations are well calculated to carry conviction to the 
minds of women of both sexes, and children of all ages. His 
book, indeed, opens with one of these brilliant efforts of 
genius. ‘In all the varied history of the Church,’ he begins, 
‘the most beautiful picture is that which is presented by the 
unity of her early days. The watchwords of a party were 
then unheard over the “earth. No discordant tones arose to 
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break the delightful harmony which prevailed. No warring 
sects distracted the attention of the inquirer after Truth, or 
pointed to a hundred different paths in which he was invited 
to walk. With one voice all declared themselves heirs of the 
same hopes, and [were?] alike numbered with the faithful. 
“ By the operation of the Holy Ghost, all Christians were so 
joined together, in unity of spirit, and in the bond of peace, 
that with one heart they desired the prosperity of the Holy 
Apostolic Church, and, with one mouth, professed the faith 
once delivered to the saints.”’! Now, we should have been 
utterly at a loss to conjecture Bishop Kip’s authority for this 
highly-wrought and glowing picture of the primitive Church, 
if he had not made known the grand maxim by which ‘ he has 
been guided zm all cases.’ But, if we were to judge from this 
picture, we should conclude that he regards ‘ whatever is jirst’ 
as not only ‘true,’ but also as beautiful and good. This pas- 
sage did, no doubt, appear very fine to his learned Vestry, and 
to the children of his congregation. Indeed, it lacks only one 
thing to make it very jine, and that one thing is, Truth. If 
the Bishop’s great, all-guiding principle had not spared him 
the labor of looking into the history of the early Church, he 
would have discovered that his highly-colored picture lacked 
this one essential thing, or element, of beauty. ‘ No watch- 
word of party!’ Whence, then, the notorious cries: ‘1 am 
of Paul—I am of Apollos—and I of Cephas?’ ‘ No war- 
ring sects!’ All one ‘delightful harmony!’ All joined 
together ‘in unity of spirit and in the bond of peace!’ Alas, 





for poor, fallen human nature, who does not know (except 
Bishop Kip) that one, or two, or more factions prevailed in 
almost every one of the Churches established by the Apostles 
themselves? There are, at this moment, hundreds and thous- 
ands of Churches in which there are more concord and har- 
mony than there were in the 7st Churches themselves. 

ut there is one sect which is so very recent that it seems 
to excite the peculiar horror of Bishop Kip. ‘ There is,’ says 
he, ‘a body of Christians called “ Methodist Zpiscopal.”’ Is 
it possible? We can almost see the curl of his lip as he 


1 From a prayer in the office of Institution. 
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underscores the word Episcopal. It was, no doubt, a severe 
trial to his prelatical patience to see so sacred a word in so hum- 
ble a connection; but such things will happen in this wicked 
world. ‘This sect,’ he continues, ‘it is well known, was 
founded about 173), by John Wesley, who was only a Pres. 
byter of the Church of England.’ Bishop Kip had, as we have 
already seen, made the discovery, in the course of his histori. 
cal researches, of the existence of the sect called ‘ Methodist 
Episcopal ;’ but there his knowledge of this ‘sect’ seems to 
have terminated. It is not well known, it is not known at 
all, that Methodism was founded in 1730. It was founded 
neither when Mr. Wesley was born, nor when he began to 
preach. In 1730 John Wesley was still a High Churchman, 
and, according to his own account, he was not converted until 
some years afterward: It was in the year 1738 that his eyes 
were first opened to comprehend the freeness, the fullness, 
and the glory of the gospel of justification by faith; and then, 
and not before then, ‘he was ready to begin his great career.”! 
It was not until long after 1738, as Mr. Southey himself ad- 
mits, that any one dreamed of Methodism as a religious com- 
munity separate from the Church of England. In fact, it was 
not founded as such before the year 1784, and then it was 
founded for America, and not for England. 

‘Denied the city pulpits,’ writes Mr. Stevens, in his account 
of the ‘Origin of Methodism,’ ‘the bréthers [John and Charles 
Wesley] went not only to the “societies” and prisons, but to 
and fro in the country, preaching almost daily. Whitefield 
was needed to lead them into more thorough and necessary 
“irrecularities.” He arrived in London December 8, 1788. 
Wesley hastened to greet him, and, on the 12th, “ God gave 
us,” he writes, “once more to take sweet counsel together.” 
The mighty preacher, who had stirred the whole metropolis a 
year before, now met the same treatment as his Oxford friends. 
In three days jive Churches were denied him. Good, however, 
was to come out of this evil”* Now, here we have the origin 
of Methodism, which, at that time, merely meant ‘ Christianity 
in earnest ’— a truly strange and wonderful spectacle, in the 


2 Vol. I, p. 118. 
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1 Stevens’ History of Methodism, Vol. I, p. —. 
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Church of England, to the prelates and preachers of that age. 
Denied the pulpits of the Church, the Wesleys and Whitefield 
were actually guilty of the frightful ‘irregularity’ of preach- 
ing the gospel in the streets of London, in the open fields, or 
wherever dying souls could be found to listen to them. The 
Bishop of London, it is said, applied to George III to silence 
Mr. Wesley, and put a stop to such ‘irregularities.’ The 
King replied, that he did not know how he could do so legally, 
unless it were by making Mr. Wesley a bishop. 

The prelates of the present day, at least in England, are 
beginning to appreciate ‘the great career’ of John Wesley, 
and to lament the unchristian treatment he received at the 
hands of their persecuting predecessors. Even the London 
Quarterly Review, with all its well-known regard for decency, 
regularity, and strict conservatism, now freely admits that it 
would not be considered beneath the dignity of a priest of the 
Establishment itself to preach the gospel in the streets of 
London, or in the open fields. Thanks to ‘ the great, apostolic 
career’ of John Wesley! His name is now honored, and his 
memory revered, not only in England, but also in Germany 
and France, and wherever else Christian ministers really be- 
lieve the gospel which they have been appointed to preach. 
We have before us now, in the Bampton Lectures of the Rev. 
R. Payne Smith, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, the following words: ‘ Who 
shall deny the gift of the prophetic spirit to Wyclif and Luther, 
to Wesley and Whitefield’? (p. 133). Again he says (p. 188), 
‘It is very seldom that religious movements have begun with 
the laity. The priest Wyclif, the monk Luther, the pastor 
Calvin, the Anglican clergyman Wesley, may stand as exam- 
ples of a general rule.’ Thus in England, as well as in Ger- 
many and France, is the great name of Wesley revered as the 
man by whom the grand religious movement of the eighteenth 
century was inaugurated, and the Christian consciousness of 
a dead age kindled into a new and powerful life. 

Not so in America — at least with the prelates of the Kip 
school, and their very learned Vestries. In the book before us, 
Bishop Kip repeats against John Wesley several very severe 
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charges, or accusations, which have been more than a hundred 
times refuted. He represents him as having, all on a sudden, 
‘renounced the principles and practices of his whole life’; ag 
having ‘acted contrary to all his declarations, protestations, 
and writings; ... . and left and indelible blot on his name 
as long as it shall be remembered.’ Now, if Bishop Kip did 
not know these accusations to be false, it was only because he 
did not choose to read the correspondence between John and 
Charles Wesley, nor the History of Stevens, nor Watson’s Life 
of Wesley, nor even Southey’s Life of Wesley, in relation to 
the transaction on which his charges are based. It would 
have been better, infinitely better, for the name and memory 
of Bishop Kip, if he had condescended to examine the history 
of that transaction a little ere he proceeded to sit in judgment 
on the character and conduct of John Wesley. 

We have, at present, neither the time nor the space to ex- 
amine these very heavy charges in detail, and once more wipe 
off the foul aspersion and blot which they seek to fasten on 
the memory of a great and good man. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say, in conclusion, that they are unworthy of the intelligence, 
the literature, and the catholicity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America. It was bad enough, 
we think, that Mr. Wesley, for merely preaching the gospel, 
should, during his lifetime, have been pelted with rotten eggs 
by wicked boys and men. But it is worse, far worse, that, 
after his death, his memory should be pelted with rotten cal- 
umnies by learned prelates. All this, we are aware, was per- 
petrated by Bishop Kip in profound ignorance of the history 
of the transaction on which he so confidently pronounces. 
But, if he chose to write about that transaction, what right 
had he to remain so profoundly ignorant of its history, espe- 
cially since the fullest information might have been so easily 
obtained by him? Such ignorance is no excuse for an author; 
and if he chooses to remain ignorant, then let him refuse to 
write, or else to write at his own peril.’ 

1 The charges against Mr. Wesley, here referred to, will be refuted, and 
shown to be utterly unfounded, in the next issue of the Southern Review. 
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Arr. XI.—WOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1, Tue Happiness oF HEAVEN. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. 1871. 

This is a good Catholic book. The style is easy, graceful, 
and flowing. The author labors after none of those grand, 
magnificent, or overpowering conceptions, which a more ambi- 
tious writer would aim at, but his views are both pleasing and 
edifying. If they are not worthy of his lofty therne— the 
happiness of heaven — they are at least worthy of the powers 
of the human mind, whose capacity is necessarily unequal to 
such a subject. We have read, with special pleasure, the fol- 
lowing chapters: Chap. v—The Beauty and Glory of the 
Risen Body; Chap. vi—The Spirituality of the Risen Body; 
Chap. vii—The Impassibility and Immortality of the Risen 
Body; Chap. xii—Will the knowledge that some of our own 
are lost mar our Happiness in Heaven?; and Chap. xxi. (the 
last in the volume)—The Eternity of Heaven’s Happiness. 

This volume is a small duodecimo of 372 pages. To say 
that it is published by John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, is 
to say that the paper, the typography, the binding —in short, 
that the whole mechanical execution —is in the best style of 
the art. The form is as pleasant to the eye as the matter is 
to the sense. Isaac Taylor’s Physical Theory of Another 
Life isa more ambitious book, and deals in more gorgeous 
speculations, but we doubt if, on the whole, it produces a more 
salutary impression on the heart of the Christian reader. 





2. A VIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION AND ORDER OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CuurcH. By Rey. A. B. Chapin, M. A. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 
1844. 


In the year of Grace 18—,' the above-named volume was 
presented to us by a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 


1 We leave this blank, in order that the reader may not know, or even 
have a clue to, the Bishop of whom we are about to speak. 
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Church, who very kindly wished to deliver us from the error 
of our ways. The burden of the book (which is now before 
us) is ‘bishop, priest, and deacon’; or, in other words, the 
‘apostolical succession.’ The divine right of Episcopacy, or 
‘no bishop no church,’ is the thesis which the learned author 
labors to establish. Having before made up our mind on the 
subject, we should, perhaps, have found it impossible to toil 
through the work of Mr. Chapin under its very heavy burden, 
if we had not promised our kind friend to do so. But we did 
read it, every word, from beginning to end, and yet, after all, 
it left us precisely where it found us, a devout believer in the 
doctrine of Episcopacy as expounded in the immortal work of 
the ‘judicious Hooker,’ and where we have never ceased to 
stand to this day. 

The book of Mr. Chapin is calmly and dispassionately rea- 
soned. It is, indeed, a fine model of religious controversy. 
But as its doctrine is narrow and exclusive, so its reasoning 
seems more like the argument of a special pleader than that 
of a great ecclesiastical statesman. After reading the Lcclesi- 
astical Polity of the ‘judicious Hooker,’ the work of Mr. 
Chapin, with its ‘skill in logical fence,’ seemed to us excla- 
sively tnjudicious. But, however this may be, it is certain 
that after our hearts had been enlarged, and our views liberal- 
ized by Hooker, our powers could not be cramped and con- 
fined in any such little ‘pent up Utica’ as ‘no bishop no 
church.’ Our mind and heart were still with the great 
churchman of 1594, rather than with the little churchman of 
1844. 

Accordingly, when our kind friend, the Bishop, next met 
us, the following dialogue ensued: ‘Have you read the book? 
‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ Didn’t it convince you?’ ‘No, 
sir,’ we answered. ‘ Well, well, well,’ exclaimed the good 
Bishop, ‘I thought you had just the mind to appreciate that 
argument.’ ‘You do me too much honor, Bishop; I have not 
the mind to appreciate that argument.’ And if politeness had 
not restrained the utterance of some of our thoughts, we could 
have added, with perfect truth, that we would not, for a thou- 
sand worlds, possess a mind capable of being convinced of the 
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truth of such a doctrine by means of such an argument. But 
we remained silent. ‘I wish,’ continued the Bishop, ‘you would 
lay your finger on the weak part of that argument.’ At last 
the reply came, perhaps a little too sharply: ‘Excuse me, 
Bishop, my finger is not long enough; if it would only reach 
from the times of the Apostles down to the present day, we 
would lay it on the weak part of Mr. Chapin’s argument; 
but, as it is, excuse me, if you please.’ 

The good Bishop was a little nettled, and who could blame 
him? But his good-nature was so much greater than our own, 
that he only said, at least half playfully, ‘Well, you are an 
unbelieving dog.’ We did not deny ‘ the soft impeachment ;’ 
for, as to the divine right of bishops, we have always been, 
and always expect to be, in the estimation of High Church- 
men, an unbelieving dog. And yet, unbelieving dog though 
we are, we have always found them, in our social intercourse 
with them, elegant, and accomplished, and agreeable gentle- 
men. But this literary and social character is one thing, and 
this high-flying Episcopacy is another. Hence, if by one fatal 
shot we could only bring down that Episcopacy, pop, like Cor- 
poral Trim’s hat, we should not hesitate one moment to do so. 
We should, on the contrary, consider that we had rendered a 
good service, not only to High Churchmen, but also to that 
Episcopacy which, three centuries ago, was so nobly and so 
gloriously represented by the ‘ judicious Hooker.’ 

Our conversation with the good Bishop, if we remember 
rightly, ended as follows: ‘You ought to find it, Bishop, it 
seems to me, a refreshing spectacle to meet with “an unbe- 
lieving dog” occasionally.’ ‘Why so?’ said he. ‘ Because, 
in travelling around your diocese, you come across so many 
believing puppies, that you ought, it seems to me, to find a 
delightful relief in the occasional variety of “an unbelieving 
dog.” And let me assure you, that if those believing puppies 
should ever get their eyes open, they, too, will be unbelieving 
dogs.’ 

Our present object, however, in this brief notice of Mr. 
Chapin’s Primitive Church, is to inform our readers, that, in 
the April number of this Review, they may look for an elabo- 
16 
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rate article on the ‘ apostolical succession,’ as it is called, or 
‘the divine right of bishops.’ 


8. PopuLar Lire or Gen. R. E. Lex. By Emily V. Mason. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 1872. Pp. 482. 


We have had so much, and so recently, in our eview about 
General Lee, that we shall not make Miss Mason’s book the 
occasion of a single additicnal word on the subject. We shall 
merely say a few words of the book itself. The fact that it is 
from the pen of Miss Emily V. Mason is a sufficient guaran- 
tee that it is well written, and full of interest; the fact that 
it is from the press of John Murphy, of Baltimore, is a suffi- 
cient recommendation of the excellence of its form, or me- 
chanical execution. We have read much of the book with 
very great interest, though we had personally known General 
Lee from 1826 until the time of his death; and we find its 
character so well described in the Dedicatory Preface, by 
Miss Mason, that we cannot do better than to lay that paper 
before our readers. It is as follows: 


‘ My Dear Mrs. Lee :—With your permission I dedicate to 
you this life of our beloved hero. It may seem daring in one 
so unpracticed to attempt a theme so lofty. But I have hoped 
that the love and admiration I felt for General Lee would 
inspire me with ability to present him to others as I knew him. 

‘ Others will exhibit his public life, his genius, and magna- 
nimity. I wish to show more of his domestic character and 
private virtues; his unwearied industry, his self-control and 
self-denial, his unselfish temper; his generous kindness, his 
gentle manner; his modesty and moderation in success; his 
patience in difficulties and disappointments, and his noble for- 
titude in defeat and disaster. 

‘That you, who are most jealous of his fame, should honor 
me with your approval, leads me to hope for the like indul- 
gence from the American people, to whose history he belongs. 

‘ Battrmore, June, 1871. Emity V. Mason.’ 


Now, all these are great lessons taught by example; and 
they are, moreover, precisely the lessons which it most be- 
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hooves the young men of our day and generation to learn. 
No better book could, therefore, be placed in their hands. 
Beside the moral lessons thus powerfully inculcated, the work 
contains many sketches of battles, exploits of heroes, and 
especially those of General Lee himself. One of the most 
pleasing pictures of the work is, to our mind at least, the ‘ Let- 
ters’ of General Lee to his wife, sons, and daughters. These 
illustrate the principle, that, as a general thing, the greatest 
of heroes are the most tender and loving of men. It cannot 
be denied, however, that many mdlitary heroes have been 
little better than enlightened ruffians. So much the more 
pleasant is it, therefore, when we are presented with the pic- 
ture of a man in whom the moral hero so greatly outshines 
the glory of the military hero. 

We shall barely add, in conclusion, that the work is embel- 
lished with seventeen illustrations, or wood engravings. 


4, FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR UNSCIENTIFIC PEOPLE. By John Tyn- 
dall, LL. D., F. R. S., author of ‘Heat as a Mode of Motion,’ ‘ Lectures 
on Sound, etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. Pp. 422. 

In questions of science we have no more beautiful writer 
than Mr. Tyndall, and none more foolish and incoherent in 
questions pertaining to philosophy and religion. He has long 
been suspected of a leaning to infidelity, or deism ; but, in the 
work before us, he throws off all disguise, and comes out boldly 
in opposition to miracles and the efficacy of prayer. 

His creed, however, is as wavering as it is weak — as vas- 
cillating as it is vague. His mind is never in a state of ‘sta- 
ble equilibrium.’ His position is always slippery and unsafe. 
Now he speaks great, swelling words of God, as if he were too 
great and glorious for the Christian’s conception of him; and 
anon he seems to regard Him as a myth, rather than as the 
great central and living reality of the universe. So weak and 
80 wavering, indeed, is his faith, that it seems one thing to-day 
and quite another thing to-morrow. He would be a deist if 
he were not so much of an atheist, and an atheist if he were 
not so much of a deist. Such has always been, in fact, the 
dark, uncertain, and fluctuating state of those who, cutting 
loose from Revelation, have taken their stand on natural 
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religion, and there, in the name of God, waged a war against 


the Christian scheme. Hence, it is no wonder that the pro- 


fessed deism of Voltaire and Rousseau should so soon have 
given place to the atheism of Comte and Leroux; or that the 
apparent zeal of the author of The Vestiges of Creation for a 
God should, in the next generation, have been supplanted by 
the atheism of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, and others. 

Even these men, with all their science, are sometimes one 
thing in religion, and then another. Mr. Tyndall, for exam- 
ple, sometimes affects a great zeal for the greatness and glory 
of God, and treats with contempt the Christian’s low and mean 
conception of him; and again he virtually ignores the very being 
of God or creator of the world. Thus, he says, ‘ Transferring 
thought from our little sand-grain of an earth to the immeasur- 
able heavens, where countless worlds, with their freights of 
life, probably revolve unseen, the very suns which warm them 
being barely seen by us across abyssmal space; reflecting that 
beyond these sparks of solar fire suns innumerable may lie, 
whose light can never stir the optic nerve at all, and, bringing 
this conception face to face with the idea that the Builder and 
Sustainer of it should contract himself into a burning bush, 
or behave in any other familiar ways ascribed to him — 2¢ és 
easy to understand how astounding the incongruity must ap- 
pear to men of science.’ 

But who, O man of science! ever dreamed or imagined, for 
one moment, that the great God, ‘whom the very heaven of 
heavens cannot contain,’ contracted himself into a burning 
bush? Who ever conceived such a thing except thyself? 
Surely not the Christian theist; for, according to his creed, 
the very God who appeared to Moses in the burning bush was, 
at the same time, shining in all worlds and systems. Know 
then, O man of science! that one day with God is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day; that one atom is 
with him as a thousand worlds, and a thousand worlds as one 
atom. All worlds, and all suns, and all systems, and all 
atoms, move alike and with equal ease obedient to his touch. 
He appeared in the burning bush, it is true, but that bush did 
not contain him. He did not contract himself at all; he 
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merely manifested himself to his servant Moses. Look again, 
O man of science! and see, on every leaf of that bush, myriads 
upon myriads of living creatures, all as exquisitely formed and 
as perfectly furnished for all the purposes of life as if each had 
been the sole object of the Creator’s care. Look again, we 
say, and then tell us if God, the Creator, contracted himself 
into one of these infinitely small living creatures? Look 
again, and then, if possible, contract thy soul into such a con- 
ception of the great Creator of all things. Look again, and 
then blush, if possible, to make thy pitiful contractions the 
measure of the Christian’s God. 

But, after all, what is Mr. Tyndall’s idea of God? It is 
hard to see. But, if we understand him, it is precisely the 
idea entertained by Helvetius, who says that ‘ motion is God, 
because by it all things in the universe are performed.’ Hav- 
ing spent his’ life bent and bowed down in the study of mat- 
ter, and in contemplating the wonders of motion, Mr. Tyndall 
seems to have imbibed the notion that motion is God, and that 
the soul itself is merely ‘a mode of motion.’ Or rather, in- 
stead of having imbibed this idea, this idea seems to have im- 
bibed him, and led him captive at its will. 

Hence he says: ‘ Within thé last twenty years our ideas of 
vital processes have undergone profound modifications; and 
the interest, and even disguietude, which the change has ex- 
cited in some minds, are amply evidenced by the discussions 
and protests which are now common regarding the phenomena 
of vitality. In tracing out these phenomena through all their 
modifications, the most advanced philosophers of the present 
day declare that they ultimately arrive at a single source of 
power, from which all vital energy is derived.” Now, what is 
this single source of power which our ‘ most advanced philoso- 
phers,’ as they call themselves, have discovered, and from 
which all vital energy is derived? Is it God? No. Istia 
living, personal agent? No. What is it, then? Our very 
advanced philosopher replies: ‘The disquieting circumstance 
is, that this source is not the direct fiat of a supernattiral agent, 
but a reservoir of what, if we do not accept the creed of Zo- 
roaster, must be regarded as inorganic force. In short, it is 
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considered as proved, that all the energy which we derive from 
plants and animals is drawn from the sun.’ Thus the one 
source of all organic power is inorganic force !—the one 
foundation of all life, or vital energy, whether in plants or 
animals, is the lifeless sun! 


We are, indeed, then, the children of the sun; and hence, 
if we worship anything at all we should worship ‘ our father, 
which art in heaven’— the sun! Thus the metaphor of Byron, 
in his address to the sun, ‘ Thou, material God,’ has become 
the first and the last article in the religious creed of our ‘ most 
advanced philosophers.’ Advanced philosophers! Nay, this 
was the worship, as every one knows, of the Chaldean shep- 
herds, many long centuries ago. Even the piety of Byron is 
a glorious thing by the side of this material worship of our 
‘most advanced philosophers,’ for even he could say : 


‘Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was revealed ! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladdened on their mountain tops the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherus, till they poured 
Themselves in orisons. Thou material God! 
And representative of the unknown — 
Who chose thee for his shadow!’ 
Even Plato could say, that ‘light is the shadow of God.’ So 
it seems that our ‘most advanced philosophers’ have, at last, 
come to worship the shadow, rather than the substance, of 
that grand old heathcn’s God. 

A poor, ignorant Jew could, according to Mr. Tyndall, far 
more easly believe the miracles of the Old Testament, than 
can an educated Englishman of the present day. Take, for 
example, the narrative in which the sun is reported to have 
stood still for ‘a whole day’ upon Gibeon, and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon. The poor, ignorant Jew could easily 
believe this; but not so the ‘educated Englishman,’ much less 
‘our most advanced philosophers.’ ‘ For to the one the mira- 
cle probably consisted of the stoppage of a ball of fire less than 
a yard in diameter, while to the other it would be the stoppage 
of an orb fourteen hundred thousand times the earth in size.’ 
Who, then, can believe in such a wonder? Why, says Mr. 
Tyndall, ‘the energy here expended is equal to that of six 
trillions of horses.’ Who, then, can believe in the exercise of 
such tremendous energy by God? What! actually six tril- 
lions of horses! 

O man of science! if there is no God, or if motion is God, 
then, of course, miracles are impossible, and it is idle to think 
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of them at all. But if there be a God, a Builder and Sustainer 
of the universe, then to reduce the energy exerted by him to 
horse-power, and hold this power up as too great to be be- 
lieved, is worse than ridiculous. It would, indeed, be laugh- 
able in the extreme, if it were not so monstrously impious 
and profane. 

If, however, these men do not believe in a God, they have 
a most wonderful faith in thesun. Though without life itself, 
it is the source of life to all other things. All the countless 
tribes and orders of the vegetable and the animal kingdoms 
draw their life from the sun. He is the one, single source of 
all the vital energy upon earth. If we ask how he gives 
organic form and hfe to organic things, Mr. Tyndall replies: 
‘Molecular forces determine the form which the solar energy 
assumes. In the separation of carbon and oxygen this energy 
may be so conditioned as to result in one case in the forma- 
tion of a cabbage, and in another the formation of an oak. 
So, also, as regards the reunion of the carbon and the oxygen, 
the molecular machinery through which the combining energy 
acts may, in one case, weave the texture of a frog, while in 
another it may weave the texture of a man.’ 

Wonderful machinery! If any one of these things were said 
to be done by God, or a supernatural agent, it would be a 
miracle, and, consequently, would not be credible. But only 
attribute it to machinery, and then it is all natural, and all 
credible! Hence, without the least misgiving or doubt, Mr. 
Tyndall sees ‘molecular machinery’ turn out cabbages and 
oaks, frogs and men, and all other living things. But whence 
the machine itself? Whence the wonderful loom which, with 
such ease, weaves the texture of cabbages and oaks, of frogs 
and men, of fools and philosophers? Did it weave itself, or 
was it woven in some preceding loom, and so on ad infinitum ? 
And, again, how did the loom weave all these things without 
aweaver? We suspect, indeed, that this wonderful machine 
was woven only in the loom of Mr. Tyndall’s imagination, and 
that the Devil, or Darwin, was the weaver. The lamp of 
Aladdin, with all its miracles, was not half so wonderful a 
thing as this loom of our ‘most advanced philosopher.’ He 
cannot believe, for a moment, that any ‘plant, yielding seed 
after its kind,’ or any animal, proceeded originally from ‘a 
direct fiat of a supernatural agent, and, therefore, all living 
things must be produced by natural machinery ! 

‘Long thinking and experimenting,’ says he, ‘have led 
philosophers to conclude that matter ts composed of atoms 
JSrom which, whether separate or combined, the whole material 
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world is built up.’ Ah, man! hast thou not learned that all 
this was concluded, more than two thousand years ago, by all 
the greatest philosophers of the heathen world? Hast thou 
not learned that all this was concluded and taught by Thales, 
by Diogenes of Apollonius, by Anaxagoras, and by many 
others of the ancient heathen world? And hast thou learned 
that, while all those atomical philosophers maintained that 
‘the whole material world is built up’ of atoms, not one was 
so stupid or so senseless as to imagine that it was so built with- 
out a builder? That Thales, and Diogenes, and Anaxagoras, 
and the others, all maintained, on the contrary, that the world, 
with all its order and beauty, must have been built by a su- 
preme vous, or Mind? Hast thou not learned that Leucippus 
and Democritus, and Epicurus, were the ‘ most advanced phi- 
losophers’ of that early day, who, perverting and debasing 
the atomic physiology, showed how ‘the whole material world 
was built up’ of atoms, without the hypothesis of a God; and 
how that, for this grand achievement of theirs, they have ever 
since been held in contempt by the whole universe of God’s 
intelligent creatures. 

Mr. Tyndall is hard to please. The miracle of the burning 
bush is too small for God, and the miracle of the sun and 
moon is too great! So true is it that, in all ages, infidelity 
repeats itself. John the Baptist ‘came neither eating nor 
drinking,’ and they say ‘he hath a devil’; the Son of Man 
‘came both eating and drinking,’ and they cry, ‘behold a 
glutton and a wine-bibber’! It is impossible to please them. 
One miracle is too small, and another is too great! One is 
only a burning bush, and another is the great sun standing 
still in the heavens! One demands only a little light, and 
the other thirty-six’ trillions of horse power! Know, then, O 
most profound philosopher, that there is neither great nor 
small with God. Or, more properly speaking, in the presence 
of his infinite majesty all things are small. Worlds and sys- 
tems lie in his bosom like children, and yet the meanest insect 
basks in the beams of his beneficence. His goodness, darting 
forth gladness into all parts of the universe, Tindies the sweet 
song of the perishing bird, no less than the loud anthem of 
angelic hosts. We see, indeed, his greatness, his majesty, and 
his glory, more strikingly and impressively displayed in his 
love and care for the Smallest than for the greatest of his 
creatures. 


‘He gives its lustre to the insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.’ 
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